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PIONEER STAGE-COACH TRAVEL ' 
By Lovis PELzer 


Pioneer transportation of the last century must pay tribute to 
the steamboat, the canals, the stage-coach, and the railroad. Be- 
fore 1792 the vanguard of foot and horseback travellers crossed 
the Alleghenies. Later ox-drawn and horse-drawn vehicles ad- 
vanced with every movement of the West. The stage-coach 
carried passengers and mail where water craft could not travel 
and in times and places that did not know the railroad. As old 
stage-coach lines were abandoned they penetrated farther and 
farther into the West until there were ‘‘no more un-railroaded 
Wests to fatten on.’’* In the history of pioneer travel the stage- 
coach has an honored place as well as in the legends and in the 
more sentimental memories of travel. 

The seventy-two stage lines running out of Boston in 1829 
increased three years later to ninety-three and daily departures 
were arranged. For some years Badger and Porter’s Stage 
Register had been listing the principal lines of canal packets, 
steamboats, and stage-coaches. The child would be born, proph- 
esied Simon Cameron about this time, who would be able to 
breakfast in Harrisburg and to take supper that day in Phila- 
delphia — about one hundred miles distant.* In the next forty 
years great numbers of stage lines rose and flourished and then 
declined or advanced with the pioneering process. In American 
travel the stage coach became an adjunct of canals and steam- 
boats. To the railroad, its successor rather than its conqueror, 
the stage-line rendered tribute. The carriages were not chariots 
of war, nor its horses martial steeds. But both performed a part 
in the conquest of a continent. 

1 This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Austin, Texas, April 16, 1936. 

2 Des Moines Iowa State Register, July 1, 1870. 

8 George G. Crocker, From Stage Coach to the Railroad Train and the Street Car 


(Boston, 1900), 63; Frank A. Currier, Tavern Days and the Old Taverns of Fitch- 
burg (n. p., 1897), 93; Badger and Porter, Stage Register (Boston, 1825-). 
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4 THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Charles Goold was a pioneer manufacturer of stage-coaches at 
Albany in 1813. The Cumberland coach introduced by Abraham 
Russell of Maryland carried sixteen passengers but was found 
to be too cumbersome. Much lighter was the egg-shaped Trenton 
coach serving in the eastern states. For nearly thirty-seven 
years Charles Veazie, Orasmus Eaton, and Uri Gilbert built 
coaches at Troy, New York. Their two hundred stage-coaches in 
1832 were valued at $100,000 and six years later ten of their 
coaches were running between La Salle and Chicago. Orders for 
their coaches came from Yucatan and Nova Scotia. By 1850 
about 5,000 of their vehicles had invaded Mexico, Canada, South 
America, and almost every state and territory of the Union. The 
builders sent pieces and parts to various stations to be put to- 
gether there into the finished carriages.* Painted an elegant 
red and lined with red morocco the cost ranged from $600 to 
$1000. Over the National Road, in the southern states, to fron- 
tier hamlets and capitals, the Troy coaches rumbled with their 
mail and passengers. ‘‘Eaton and Veazie,’’ boasted the Troy 
Budget, ‘‘have rendered Trojan carriages almost as noted as the 
wooden horse of old Troy.’’® 

The famed stage-coaches of Concord, New Hampshire, were 
first fashioned by Lewis Downing in 1826. A partnership with J. 
Stephens Abbott, another Massachusetts Yankee, formed at 
Concord two years later, lasted until 1847. For several years 
each with his sons carried on a separate business which expanded 
in number of forges and buildings and in output. The ‘‘ Abbott 
Coach Manufactory’’ with a capital of $150,000 was incor- 
porated in July, 1854 to build ‘‘coaches, omnibusses and wag- 
gons,’’ at Concord. In January, 1865 the two co-partnerships of 
Lewis Downing and sons and that of Stevens and son were dis- 
solved and both factories were then united in the co-partnership 
of ‘‘Abbott Downing & Co.’’ Seven years later ‘‘The Abbott 
Downing Company’’ with from five to seven directors and a 

4A. J. Weise, History of the City of Troy (Troy, 1876), 186, 187; Will H. Lowder- 
milk, History of Cumberland [Maryland] (Washington, 1876), 353, 354; Oliver W. 
Holmes, ‘‘ The Stage-Coach Business in the Hudson Valley,’’ in Quarterly Journal of 
the New York State Historical Association (Albany, 1919-), XII (1931), 231-56; 
William H. Rideing, ‘‘ The Old National Pike,’’ in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine 
(New York, 1850-), LIX (1879), 804; John T. Kingston, ‘‘ Early Western Days,’’ 


in Wisconsin Historical Collections (Madison, 1854-), VII (1876), 333, 334. 
5 Quoted by Oliver W. Holmes, ‘‘ The Stage-Coach Business,’’ loc. cit., 253. 
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capital of $400,000 was incorporated to make carriages, omni- 
buses, wagons, coaches, harness, and repairs.° 

Thousands of these Concord stage-coaches were sent to all 
parts of the Union and to many foreign countries. Their dura- 
bility, lightness, and elegance made the term ‘‘Concord’’ as 
common and as widely known as is the regular name for sleep- 
ing ears in the age of railroads. To the bullwhackers and freigh- 
ters the Conestoga wagon was the seat of power — to the stage 
drivers it was a seat on a Troy or a Concord. 

Weights of Concord coaches varied from 1400 to about 2250 
pounds and their capacities were four, six, and nine passengers 
but sometimes as many as sixteen.” A New York coach for six- 
teen passengers had two and one-half inch axles, tires one inch 
by two inches, a track six feet and two inches, wheel hubs ten and 
one-half inches, and fourteen and sixteen spokes. Mud boxes, 
sand boxes, leather curtains, brakes, fluid lamps, side candle 
lights, boot and bag footboard, corner plates, and Albany plates 
were some of the specifications for the makers, Abbott and 
Downing. 

Names and lettering on Concord coaches gratified the tastes 
of owners and perhaps of patrons. To North Carolina went the 
‘*Lady of the Lake,’’ plush lined and leather curtained. In 1859 
the coaches destined for Marshall, Texas, were the ‘‘ Pioneer,’’ 
the ‘Nelly Long,’’ and ‘‘ Melinda Smith.’’ The fourth, ‘‘ Mary 
Butterfield,’’ was to have the carriage painted straw and the 
body red. Another buyer chose the name ‘‘Waverly.’’ The 
‘‘Willanna”’ carried passengers in Tennessee, and the ‘‘Queen 
Victoria’’ went to a buyer in Nova Scotia. ‘‘Carolina,’’ ‘‘Gentle 
Annie,’’ ‘‘Rosa Lee,’’ ‘‘Virginia,’’ ‘‘Ruth Ioe,’’ and ‘‘ Maggie 
Mitchell’? are other names for the period of Godey’s Lady Book. 

Makers and buyers, sometimes insensitive to the gay colors 
and the graceful curves of the Concords, would bestow more 
masculine names. In the summer a fleet of them arrived on the 
Missouri frontiers for W. M. F. Magraw. The ‘‘James S. 

® Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor, January 2, 1865, March 17, 1871, March 11, 
1873; Concord (N. H.) Independent Statesman, March 3, 1873; Acts of Incorpora- 
tion of State of New Hampshire, XLVI, 243, 244; New Hampshire Records, Miscel- 
laneous Corporations, I, 108, 109. 


7 Data on Concord coaches as called from the Abbott-Downing Coach Book, I, II 
(in New Hampshire Historical Society). 
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Phelps,’’ ‘‘General Rusk,’’ ‘‘Old Bullion,’’ and others were to 
serve between Independence and Salt Lake City. Another 
shipment for the Virginia roads was the ‘‘ Alexander F. Bowie”’ 
and Washington, D. C., became the home of a coach, the ‘‘ King 
William.’’ An Arkansas firm purchased the ‘‘Pulaski,’’ the 
‘*Creek,’’ the ‘‘Choctaw,’’ and the ‘‘Cherokee.’’ Other coaches 
christened ‘‘Pioneer,’’ ‘‘Oregon,’’ ‘*‘ Mexico,’’ ‘‘North Star,’’ 
and ‘‘Enterprise’’ belonged to the Civil War decade. 

Further specifications were: ‘*To orniment in very good style,”’ 
‘*to orniment up rich nice & flowery,’’ and ‘‘rich & very flowery.”’ 
One customer wanted painted on one door a ‘‘ Large Black New- 
foundland Dog’’ — on the other door ‘‘something neat & nice.”’ 
On the door of another coach a purchaser wanted the pictures 
entitled, ‘‘Under the Vine’’ and ‘‘Wont you come along.’’ In a 
Colorado coach the back and middle seats could be transformed 
into a bed. Installed — or stalled-in an Alabama carriage was a 
clock. In a later era a coach was equipped with a mirror and a 
pocket for trinkets — more of interest than of use to the gentle- 
men travellers.’ 

The forties were the springtime for growth of new trunks 
and branches of stage companies. Fifty-five routes ranging 
from ninety to two hundred miles each are listed in 1840 for the 
states of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri.’ 
Branch lines led to the National or Cumberland Road which be- 
came the speedway for such rival lines as Neil, Moore and Com- 
pany, the National Road Stage Company, the ‘‘ June Bug,’’ the 
‘‘Landlords,’’ and the ‘‘Pioneer.’’ Severe competition and then 
absorption or purchase ended in the survival of the Good Intent 
and the Ohio National Stage Company. By 1844 the stages of 
the latter formed a net-work over Ohio and western Pennsy]- 
vania."' Three years later in August, at Chicago, the presidents 
of various stage lines of Ohio and Indiana met and formed a new 
agreement with another western firm of which John Frink and 


8 St. Louis Missouri Republican, August 24, 1855. 

9 Abbott-Downing Coach Book, I, II. 

10 J. Calvin Smith, The Western Tourist and Emigrant’s Guide (New York, 1840), 
172-80. 

11 Lowdermilk, History of Cumberland, 353, 354; Archer Butler Hulbert, Historic 
Highways of America (Cleveland, 1902-1905), X, 125, 126; as well as, id., ‘‘ The Old 
National Road,’’ in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications (Columbus, 
1887-), IX (1901), 405-524, 461; Des Moines Jowa State Register, July 1, 1870. 
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Martin O. Walker were the dominant partners. From this agree- 
ment and the union of interests there evolved the Missouri Stage 
Company. The new arrangement permitted through purchases 
and fares in six states and the Territory of Wisconsin. Its two 
or three thousand miles of mail routes served five western 
states.** 

‘“‘The ‘Iron Horse’,’’ announced a western editor in 1854, 
‘thas knocked the Ohio Stage Co. But they are full of enter- 
prise — They’re off for lowa. Horses, stages, and drivers (50) 
left Columbus recently for the west.’’** A vast organization, 
the Western Stage Company,* was absorbing all stage lines as 
they retreated before the railroad advance. This company, of 
which E. S. Alvord was one of the founders, was begun with a 
few two-horse vehicles which ran out of Indianapolis. Its activ- 
ities spread to eight states, it employed thousands, and its prop- 
erties were valued in millions of dollars. Indianapolis was for 
years its main office but the general western office was in Des 
Moines. 

It acquired the stage stock of Frink and Walker in lowa and 
Illinois in 1854, and its first wagon out of Des Moines left in 
July of that year. Before that, Frink and Walker’s two-horse 
wagons with muslin tops but without springs had been ‘‘arriv- 
ing with great regularity semi-occasionally.’’ The two-horse 
‘‘jerkies,’’ used by the Western Stage Company the first year, 
were replaced by regular Concord vehicles which ran over its 
various established routes. 

A. T. Johnson, the agent of the company at Des Moines, used 
its coaches in 1864 to transport an entire regiment with equip- 
ment from Des Moines to lowa City — a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. Sometimes the coaches could transport 
four hundred delegates — Republicans or Democrats — to polit- 
ical conventions. Yokes of oxen and broad-tired wagons were 
stationed at soggy stretches of the Iowa prairies. These rescued 
coaches in such places as the Skunk River Valley, described as 
‘‘a bottom without a bottom and the bottom of that had fallen 
out.’’ 

12 Chicago Daily Democrat, July 14, 1847. 

13 lowa Muscatine Journal, July 5, 1854. 

14 The Western Stage Company v. Walker, 2 Jowa Reports, 504; Des Moines lowa 


State Register, July, 1870; ‘‘The Vanished Stage Coach,’’ in Annals of Iowa (Des 
Moines and Davenport, 1863-74, First Series), X (1873), 316-18. 
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The literature of stage-coach travel has survived the drivers 
and agents and all but few of the travellers. It is the accounts 
of patrons and observers that must be called upon to reanimate 
the past of such travel for the generation which knows concrete 
rather than corduroy roads, filling stations rather than taverns, 
and to whom the horse is becoming the forgotten animal. 

Josiah Quincey and Justice Joseph Story in 1826 entered the 
Boston stage bound for Washington, D. C., at 3:00 A.M. But 
an hour earlier an employer had been visiting the homes of those 
booked for passage, pulling the bells, knocking on doors, and dis- 
turbing the neighborhood as much as possible. This was to 
enable patrons to be up and dressed when the coach should 
arrive at the door. No lights were inside and not until daybreak 
could the passengers exchange drowsy glances to learn who their 
travelling companions were.** 

From Philadelphia to Washington Quincy’s stage was a vast 
illimitable wagon, its seats without backs. It held sixteen people 
in comfort but was soon encumbered with a dozen more. On one 
trip Quincy entered the coach by climbing over the backs of the 
horses. For an hour the melancholy conveyance, ‘‘a hearse upon 
a gigantic scale’’ moved ahead into absolute darkness. In 1826 
the Boston stage leaving Friday morning enabled its patrons 
to dine in New York on Monday evening. Quincy congratulated 
himself upon living in an age of rapid travel and looked with 
some pity on the previous generation which had required a week 
for the same journey.*® 

An elliptical coach drawn by four horses carried James Stuart 
from Albany to Schenectady in 1830. The hotels he called 
‘*trifling inns’’ but he praised the spectators along the road who 
very civilly handed tumblers of water to the travellers. Near 
Buffalo the horses crept over corduroy roads making only three 
miles in an hour. The stage-houses in Massachusetts delighted 
him with their shelves of books by Paley, Rollin, Walter Scott, 
and Cooper. In these village taverns, he also remarked, pianos 
were more frequent than in those of Boston. 

On a night ride over dismal roads in North Carolina his driver 
let the horses find their way as best they could. The driver 


15 Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past (Boston, 1883), 191, 192, 291. 
16 Jbid., 198, 206, 291. 
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without guides or lamps welcomed the occasional camp-fires 
along the way. But in the West near Vincennes brilliant fire- 
flies came to aid the coachman in guiding the horses through 
the Indiana forests. On one journey water got into the carriage 
and Stuart grumbled that the driver placed the mail bags in 
such a way as to annoy the passengers. An offer by the same 
driver of a drink of whiskey, ‘‘so early in the morning,’’ was 
declined by Stuart." 

A none too flattering travel-tale has been handed down by 
Reverend Andrew Reed of his three-day trip over the Ohio stage 
lines in 1834. As he entered his coach at three o’clock in the 
morning his foot splashed in water gathered at its bottom — 
‘‘Soon be dry, Sir,’’ assured the driver. Of five small panes of 
glass in the door three were broken. The Reverend Reed could 
see nothing but later recalled: ‘‘As for sounds, I had the calls 
of the driver, the screeching of the wheels, and the song of the 
bull-frog for my entertainment.’’ 

The route, he reported, was more ‘‘like a stony ditch than a 
road.’’ As the coach swayed and plunged from one side to the 
other, he ‘‘ was literally thrown about like a ball.’’ In seven hours 
the four horses crawled forward only twenty-three miles and 
from Sandusky to Columbus the velocity of his coach was one 
hundred and ten miles in twenty-eight hours. The road to Cin- 
cinnati was deemed so shamefully bad that the faster pace on it 
jarred and jolted to threaten serious mischief. ‘‘My teeth were 
jarred, my hat was many times thrown from my head, and all 
my bruises bruised over again,’’ he recorded. Stumps, hot days, 
rain, and lightning further tormented him. Finally, he entered 
Cincinnati ‘‘so wearied, bruised, and hurt,’’ that he ‘‘could not, 
with comfort, sit, lie, or walk.’’ Only kneeling remained, it 
would seem, to afford relief to the Reverend Andrew Reed."* 

Charles Dickens, passing over a section of this route in an 
opposite direction eight years later, also found little to commend 
in stage-coach travel. Roadside inns where the horses were 
watered seemed dull and silent. Tea and coffee were very bad 
and the water worse — and brandy was not obtainable at the 


17 James Stuart, Three Years in North America (Second Revised Edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1833), I, II, passim. 

18 Andrew Reed and James Matheson, A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Churches (London, 1855), I, 140-42. 
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‘‘Temperance Hotels.’’ Another Englishman, Captain Basil 
Hall, a few years earlier had commended the praiseworthy 
travelling patience on the stages. Superior to Dickens as a 
traveller and as a reporter of American scenes, he wrote more 
kindly of American taverns where his coaches stopped ‘‘to water 
the horses and brandy the gentlemen.’’ To Dickens, one pon- 
derous mail coach carrying twelve people inside, and on its top 
a rocking chair and a dining table, looked clean and bright. ‘‘Its 
huge cheeks’’ were ‘‘so very ruddy and so plethoric that it 
seemed to be troubled with blood to the head.’’ On the night 
roads passengers were flung together in a heap at the bottom of 
the coach and soon after their heads dashed against the roof. 
One side went down in the mire as the patrons clung to the other. 
The coach would press on the tails of the wheelers and then in 
a frantic pose would rear up in the air. The movement over the 
corduroy roads he likened to the attempt to go to the top of St. 
Peter’s in an omnibus. ‘‘The very slightest of the jolts with 
which the ponderous carriage fell from log to log was enough, it 
seemed, to have dislocated all the bones in the human body.’’ ** 

Twelve rules for the Lexington-Louisville line were printed 
in its stage-office in 1838. Patrons had to pay all fares before 
entering the coach and to have their names entered on way-bills. 
Only fifteen pounds of baggage could be taken inside the carriage 
by any person. Trunks were carried at the owner’s risk and 
could be taken on board only at the time when the passage was 
paid. Agents were to examine all way-bills but no driver could 
sign them or receive fares. Politeness was a part of the driver’s 
contract; all mail bags were to be carried inside the stage; and 
the driver’s trumpet was to give ‘‘timely alarm’’ in approaching 
towns, villages, and hamlets, and when meeting or overtaking 
carts and wagons.” 

A French count declared that stage fares in America were 
twice as high as in Europe. Charles A. Murray on his travels 
in Virginia met another stage in Virginia whose occupants wore 


19 Charles Dickens, American Notes for General Circulation (New York, Nation- 
al Library Edition, 1924), XIV, chap. XIV, 182; Captain Basil Hall, Travels in 
North America (Edinburgh, 1830, third edition), III, 379, 380. 

20 J. Winston Coleman Jr., Stage-Coach Days in the Bluegrass (Louisville, 1935), 
131. 
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blood-stained napkins about their heads, but was reassured that 
there had been only one upset. To him the sounds of horses’ 
feet drawn out of the mud sounded like the crack of a pistol. On 
bad roads or at steep ascents, noted an English traveller, pa- 
trons got out and walked. Occasionally a fence rail was carried 
along to aid the horses in pulling out a carriage bogged in mud. 
To strike a macadamized or turnpiked road after days of pitch- 
ing, rolling, diving, and walking was a delight. The change, 
imagined a Victorian subject, was like that ‘‘from the hump of 
a rough-trotting dromedary to the back of one of those golden- 
winged white camels’’ which were to transport souls of faithful 
Moslems into Mohammed’s seventh paradise.” 

Rules and advice on stage-coach travel were offered by E. S. 
Abdy who toured through Virginia in 1835. When a woman 
entered a coach the man was to move to any other vacant seat. 
In ease of a collision with another coach and an upset, he advised 
those who were uppermost to make the best of their ‘‘chance 
of saving a limb or two among the many .. . broken.’’ The back 
seats, however ‘‘comfortable and alluring they might seem,’’ 
should be avoided. Seated with his back to the horses, the travel- 
ler would be less shaken. The ‘‘cross-bench’’ was recommended ; 
but in a long day’s journey he would suffer less on the box than 
inside the coach. This advice accorded with that of De Quincey 
for the English mail coach, a few years later, who said the roof 
was really the drawing-room in which the box was the chief sofa 
or ottoman. The inside was ‘‘the coal-cellar in disguise.’’ ” 

But Abdy enjoyed his fellow travellers even less than he did 
the Virginia roads. Before the log-fires in the taverns he had 
to listen to stories of kickings, gougings, shootings, and other 
‘‘relies of colonial barbarism.’’ One passenger, the bookkeeper 
at the Richmond coach-office, was addicted to the ‘‘almost na- 
tional habit of yawning,’’ except that, Abdy commented, ‘‘the 


21 Andrew Evans (ed.), Count Francesco Arese’s Trip to the Prairies and in the 
Interior of North America (New York, 1934), 31, 32; Charles A. Murray, Travels in 
North America (London, 1839), I, 156, 157; Charles Casey, Two Years on the Farm 
of Uncle Sam (London, 1852), 162. 

22 E. 8. Abdy, Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States (London, 
1835), II, 293, 294; Thomas De Quincey, ‘‘The English Mail-Coach,’’ in David Mas- 
son (ed.), The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey (Edinburgh, 1890), XIII, 
275, 283, 284. 
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better half of the community have neither adopted it as luxury, 
nor yielded to it as an infirmity.’’ ** However, the relief which 
the ‘‘yawner’’ seemed to obtain for himself softened the 
‘‘vawnee’s’’ opinion of ill manners. 

Foreign travellers, if not the worst sufferers, recorded most 
constantly the dangers over what Fredrika Bremer called the 
‘‘new-born roads.’’ It is the English who have been called either 
the best or the worst travellers in the world. Followers, if not 
imitators, of Dickens portrayed their travel accounts to an 
American public which took many of these hardships for grant- 
ed. 

Next to the roads, travellers remembered the drivers. Count 
Francesco Arese found them agreeable. To Dickens they seemed 
taciturn, sullen, and as dirty as the coach. They were always 
chewing and spitting, and not possessed of a handkerchief. A 
fellow countryman of ‘‘Boz,’’ however, recalling that Phaethon 
was not hired for twelve dollars a month, found them civil and 
independent. The mail to the driver was more important than 
mankind; he was the driver of the horses rather than the coach 
conductor; he ruled the reins but not the stables; the British 
coachman wore the badge of his calling — the American driver’s 
whip was the symbol of authority and independence. And it was 
a Scotchman who quickly learned that no gratuities were expect- 
ed by the drivers of American stages.** 

But all respected, if they did not praise, the skill of these 
drivers. James Silk Buckingham paid ‘‘honorable testimony”’ 
to their skill, care, and sobriety. The vocal organs were sub- 
stituted for the lash and another witness recorded that every 
sound that the human lungs can give out was used. Even Dick- 
ens admired their marvellous skill to ‘‘twist and turn the team 
about in forcing a passage, corkscrew fashion, through the bogs 
and swamps.’’ Charles A. Murray’s negro driver charged at 
stumps, trees, and mud-holes; no fatalities resulted except that 
one passenger added a supplement to the dictionary of blas- 
phemy. Charles Lyell, the geologist, made complaint at an inn 
that his driver seemed to take pleasure in rapid driving over 
deep ruts and rough roads. ‘‘It was explained to me,’’ Lyell 

23 Abdy, Journal, 272, 273, 293. 


24 Evans, Count Francesco Arese’s Trip, 32; Casey, Two Years, 157-59; Stuart, 
Three Years, I, 68. 
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grimly noted later, ‘‘that this was the first time in his life he 
had ever attempted to drive any vehicle, whether two or four- 
wheeled.’’ *° 

One traveller, however, bequeathed an account of a journey in 
which the sentiments rose above the earthly woes from stage- 
coaches. This was Charles Casey who left Cuyahoga, Ohio, in 
1849 with two women passengers, both strangers to him, but 
apparently mother and daughter. The older, perhaps forty-five, 
was ‘‘prim, precise, and acquiescent’’ in her black silk and green 
veil. The younger — to whom Casey’s book gives three times as 
much attention —a school teacher and a graduate of Oberlin 
College, ‘‘was about nineteen or twenty,’’ well-informed, amia- 
ble, and, in his words, ‘‘fair to look upon.’’ 

A halting dialogue with the older expanded into a conversa- 
tion among the three but soon in more animated fashion en- 
gaged the younger. More and more relegated to an audience, 
the older lady became a listener to discussions of national char- 
acteristics, phrenology, music, and college courses. Casey com- 
plimented the young girl’s memory and her intellectual interests 
and assured her that ‘‘her self-regard or pride was a prevailing 
trait in her character.’’ At a village there was a change of 
horses and supper. The older lady, having finished her journey, 
did not return to the stage. Only then did Casey first learn that 
she was neither the ‘‘duenna or mamma’’ of his young travelling 
companion. Nor was his surprise lessened by her confession and 
remark, ‘‘I am very glad we got rid of her.’’ 

On that April night the coach with its two passengers rumbled 
on towards Pittsburgh. Casey’s story of the journey can serve 
for any form of travel and for all eras — but not for all ages: 


The night was cloudless, and a beautiful moon sailed calmly in the 
firmament inviting the reflection and the fancy to her sphere. From 
the pale orb we wandered through the planets and fixed stars, and 
those countless myriads of systems that are scattered like diamond 
dust on the black ground of the heavens, and I found we agreed much 
better on celestial topics than we had on terrestrial.*° 


Within two years there took place the Morman migrations, 


25 James Silk Buckingham, America, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive (New 
York, 1841), I, 467-69; Murray, Travels, I, 155, 156; Charles Lyell, Travels in North 
America (New York, 1845), I, 46, also chap. XIV. 

26 Casey, Two Years, 168-80. 
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the Mexican War, and the acquisition of Oregon and the Mex- 
ican cession. These events demanded travel communication on 
a grander seale. In due time bull-whacking trains with their 
freight, the pony express with its letters, and stages with their 
passengers and mail responded to this demand. The spanning 
of the plains by a railroad was the climax in two decades of the 
extension of travel and communication. In a quarter century 
stages penetrated or crossed nearly every state and territory of 
the area west of the Mississippi River. 

An inventory of leading stage-coaching firms of the trans- 
Mississippi West epitomizes a chapter in pioneer transporta- 
tion: the Jones and Russell line; Butterfield’s Overland De- 
spatch; the Central Overland California and Pike’s Peak 
Express Company; the California Stage Company; the Missouri 
and California Overland Mail and Transportation Company ; 
and the Pioneer Stage Company.** These involved large 
finances, rivalries, consolidations, political forces, prosperity, 
losses, and decline. A liberal government gave subsidies of 
lands and awarded impressive contracts. And, like the railroads, 
stage-coaching created its captains of transportation. 

But the theme of this paper demands that passengers take 
their seats, that the mail pouches be stowed away, that the 
hostlers hand up the reins, and that the drivers crack their 
whips. Patrons can now and then emerge from coaches to re- 
store the events and scenes of stage-coach traffic beyond the rail- 
road advance. Their records, however imperfect, are the pal- 
impsests for the years that claim Bela M. Hughes, Ben Holliday, 
and the Butterfields and the long overland routes. 

A Rhode Island botanist, E. L. Peckham, in 1857 transferred 
from the railroad for a three hundred mile stage ride across 
Iowa to Council Bluffs. Eleven persons were wedged into the 
coach and, if any one wished to move, observed Peckham, almost 
unanimous consent was required. Responding to the calls of 
‘‘Whip up, Driver,’’ the coach started on its course of thirty 
miles the first day. The men occasionally walked to relieve the 
horses but in the mud, growled the botanist, ‘‘we lifted a com- 
mon sized farm at every step.’’ At one station on the Mormon 


27 Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Overland Stage to California 
(Topeka, 1901), passim; Burlington (Iowa) Post, April 7, 1917. 
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trail a breakfast of hard bread, fried fat pork, and spring water 
cost fifty cents. 

On the return trip one passenger would complain of the cold 
and ask that the windows be closed. Now and then there would 
be a dispute over the best seats in the coach, and when all were 
filled the next patron had to ride on the top. Peckham in his 
diary noted heat and forked lightning, the swearing of the 
drivers, whiskey drinking, the changing of horses, sloughs, 
bridges, and masculine games of euchre after day-break. ‘‘ Poor 
fare always accompanied pies, cake and preserves,’’ he com- 
plained, ‘‘till I began to dread the very sight of the latter. The 
houses where this worthless stuff is served are always dirty, 
and the people low and vulgar.’’ ** 

F. L. Ormsby, the New York Herald correspondent, was a 
through passenger on the first Butterfield stage from St. Louis 
to San Francisco in 1858. The shaking of the coach did not per- 
mit him to write fully about the stubborn mules. Temperatures, 
also, he found too variable. ‘‘As night comes on,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
have to keep putting on clothes, and as morning comes on I grad- 
ually take them off, to a certain extent.’’ His trip required 
twenty-four days and eighteen hours. Two years later a stage 
in the opposite direction travelled the 2,881 miles of the southern 
route in eighteen days and five hours. One of the passengers 
was able, twenty-three days after his start, to see Edwin Booth 
and Charlotte Cushman in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’’ in Phila- 
delphia. A stage pilgrimage across Texas a few years later was 
described as two weeks of gazing, stopping, eating, and chang- 
ing horses.** 

Mark Twain’s recital of his staging in 1861 is good humored 
rather than humorous. His fare of $150 from St. Joseph to 
Carson City entitled him to twenty-five pounds of baggage — 
a seven shooter Smith and Wesson, blankets, pipes, and five 
pounds of smoking tobacco. Six horses, changed every ten miles, 

28E. L. Peckham, ‘‘My Journey Out West’’ in Journal of American History 
(New Haven, 1917-), XVII (1923), 225-30, 341-53; XVIII (1924), 39-50. 

2° LeRoy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail 1849-1869 (Cleveland, 1926), 95; New 
York Herald, quoted in Harper’s Weekly (New York, 1857-1916), II (1858), 662; 
H. D. Barrows, ‘‘A Two Thousand Mile Stage Ride,’’ in Annual Publication of the 


Historical Society of Southern California (Los Angeles, 1896), 40-44; Frank H. 
Taylor, ‘‘ Through Texas,’’ in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LIX (1879), 710. 
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pulled his coach, ‘‘an imposing cradle on wheels.’’ Up and down 
steep banks the coach moved. ‘‘First,’’? noted the traveller, 
‘we would all be down in a pile at the forward end of the stage, 
nearly in a sitting posture, and in a second we would shoot to 
the other end, and stand on our heads.’’ *° 

Concord coaches on the western prairies and plains are 
sketched in terms of their makers and designers as well as in 
those of travel-worn patrons. The Western Stage Company in 
1865 ordered eight nine-passenger coaches from the Concord 
factories: bodies, not to be too heavy; side lights and end panels; 
no top seats but a railing to run all the way around; axles two 
and one-fourth inches in front and two and one-half inches be- 
hind; tires one and seven-eighths inches and three-fourths 
inches; the track five and one-half to six feet; brake frames 
as usual; whiffle trees, stout jack braces, and heavy shackles. 
The carriage was to be painted straw and the body red. ‘‘W.S. 
Co.’’ was to be painted neatly in a cirele and two coaches were 
to carry the names, ‘‘Experiment’’ and ‘‘ Expedition.’’ * 

‘Russet Lea Lining,’’ continue these sketchy directions. 
‘Damask head and fringe ; neat Lea Curtains cover and Damask 
lined; no drivers apron a No. 6 sail duck cover to run from 
drivers seat to cover mails in foot boards.’’ The final notation, 
“*J. S. A 2nd will explain,’’ could clarify these plans for the 
workmen more than for an historian who studies them seventy 
years later. 

An artist travelling in a Concord across the plains feared 
that the red paint would not fail to attract the ‘‘un-read men’’ 
in the Indian country. To one lady the seats were like hen-roosts 


30 Samuel L. Clemens, Roughing It (Author’s National Edition, New York, 1869- 
1909, Vol. VII), I, chap. IV. 

31 Abbott-Downing Coach Book, II. The lunge of immigration to the gold mines 
vastly quickened the manufacture of coaches and their use in the West. Downing 
twice visited California in the interests of the Concord factories. In 1863 and 1864 
thirty-two Concords were shipped from Boston in the clipper ship ‘‘General Grant,’’ 
carried around the Horn and delivered at San Francisco to Louis McLane, the pres- 
ident of the Pioneer Stage Company of California. The Wells Fargo and Company 
in 1867 ordered thirty of the Concord nine-passenger mail coaches with an assortment 
of hooks, staples, and irons, and harness for the entire outfit. A special train from 
Concord the next spring delivered the entire consignment at Omaha. Abbott-Down- 
ing Coach Book, IL; Abbott-Downing Scrap Book; Concord Independent Statesman, 
March 3, 1873; Concord Daily Mirror, January 2, 1865; Sermon on Lewis Downing 
by Joseph Lovering Sr. (Concord, 1873). 
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to which, she imagined, barefoot travellers could hold on, hen 
fashion. In California H. V. Huntley bemoaned his coach as a 
‘lumbering, old-fashioned thing’’ which took the lead in dis- 
comfort and vulgarity. Another California patron classified the 
coaches, as light wagons or oblong boxes, the awning covered 
vehicles, and the better ‘‘high-hung things’’ for a cargo of a 
dozen people.” 

A. D. Richardson, a newspaper correspondent, however, ad- 
mired the strength and the durability of the Concords, which 
did not break down but only wore out. When empty the hack 
jolted and pitched like a ship at sea; but when balanced with 
people and baggage its motion was easy and elastic. Kdward 
Gibbon called such riding ‘‘the union of ease and motion.’’ A 
fellow-countryman — but not a fellow-traveller of Dickens — 
was offended at the ‘‘shapelessness and inconvenience’’ of an 
‘old and much worn’’ Concord coach.” 

As early as 1855 the 7,033 mail routes in the United States 
totalled nearly 228,000 miles. The transportation of mails an- 
nually aggregated nearly 67,000,000 miles of which almost 
19,000,000 were credited to the stage coach.** The overland mails 
not only lightened the funds and burdened the reports of the 
postal department, but they provoked attention from travellers. 

At St. Joseph, Mark Twain’s coach groaned under the weight 
of mails delayed there for three days. The pouches were on top, 
on the fore and hind boots, and on the inside where they formed 
a perpendicular wall. Along the route the bags were so arranged 
that Twain and his brother slept, or at least reclined, on maga- 
zines, letters, Nevada statutes, and an unabridged dictionary.” 
The mule-drawn coach of two English travellers carried 4,200 
pounds of mail-bags which had been loaded with ‘‘an ingenious 
violence.’? Jammed into the government mail-sacks, according 
to one, were ‘‘state despatches, love-letters, orders, bills of ex- 

32 Theodore R. Davis, ‘‘A Stage Ride to Colorado,’’ in Harpers New Monthly 
Magazine, XXXV (1867), 137-50; Arthur J. Larsen (ed.), Crusader and Feminist 
Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858-1865 (St. Paul, 1934), 67; Henry V. Huntley, 
California: its Gold and its Inhabitants (London, 1856), II, 9, 10. 

83 Albert D. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi (Hartford, 1867), 159; William 
H. Dixon, New America (London, 1867), I, 35, 36. 

84 Report of Postmaster General, December 3, 1855, in House Executive Docu- 


ments, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., part III, no. 1, p. 317. 
35 Clemens, Roughing It, I, chap. II. 
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change, invoices of account, all sorts of lively and deadly mis- 
siles, the value of which to governor, maid, clerk, banker, emi- 
grant, and dealer must be far beyond price.’’ At lonely stations 
the driver would throw down a mail-pouch, the station tender 
would hand up another, and the coach would rumble on to the 
next stop. The driver when carrying the mails had an air of 
regal authority over the roads: ‘‘Clar the road! Git out of the 
way thar with your bull-teams!’’ * 

Demas Barnes riding in 1865 severely censured the overland 
mail stage. At the different stations the mail was piled in heaps; 
the bottoms of the piles would not be removed for a month; the 
public was outrageously swindled by the stage companies; and 
an agent remarked that it was too much trouble to tear the pile 
out from the bottom. ‘‘I have seen the stages,’’ wrote Barnes, 
‘‘pass through here (Denver) with passengers, and not earry a 
pound of mail, while perhaps two weeks’ mail, or more, lay 
heaped up in the office!’’ * 

Stage-coach manners appalled Sir Henry Vere Huntley in 
California in 1852. A new passenger would place himself be- 
tween two others and by sheer force of gravity establish a seat. 
All smoked unceremoniously and occasionally discharged across 
fellow-travellers. It may be recalled that as late as 1863 one 
visitor classified America into battle-fields, gold-fields, game- 
fields, and spittle-fields. Nor, could Sir Henry comprehend why, 
when stages met, the recognition of friends was announced by 
‘enormously swearing at each other.’’ By comparison, blas- 
phemy was a light offence. Beyond Salt Lake City in 1865 the 
eastbound and westbound stages would meet twice daily. Two 
clouds of dust merged during the halt of a few minutes. ‘‘ What 
news?’’ ‘‘Did you have any trouble with the Indians?’’ ‘‘ All 
set; go on driver.’’ ** During these friendly pauses drivers could 
exchange banter and comments on the stage roads. Professional 

86 Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, Greater Britain: A Record of Travel in English 
Speaking Countries (London, 1885, eighth edition), passim; Dixon, New America, 
I, 35-37; James F. Rusling, The Great West and Pacific Coast (New York, 1866), 


42, 43; Harper’s Weekly, XVIII (1874), 556. 

87 Demas Barnes, From the Atlantic to the Pacific Overland (New York, 1866), 
35, 36. 

88 Huntley, California, II, chap. ii; Maurice O’Conner Morris, Rambles in the 
Rocky Mountains (London, 1864), 137, 138; Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi, 159, 
160. 
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eyes could appraise the panting horses and rough voices address 
them by name and with affection. Travellers did not then — and 
according to insurance records do not always now — pass each 
other at a rate of one hundred miles an hour. Nor, was then 
man’s heart—to reeall De Quincey’s phrase — disconnected 
from the ministers of his locomotion. 

Stage passengers after the Civil War afford a composite pic- 
ture of the American public — men, women, children, and world 
travellers and their worldly possessions. Two Englishmen ear- 
ried a litter of pistols, books, maps, potted meats, cigar-cases, 
night-caps, and other articles. A party of four in 1865 brought 
revolvers, Ballard rifles, sheath-knives, blankets, and pipes and 
tobaceo. One of Sir Charles W. Dilke’s travelling companions 
was loaded with a pick, a rifle, and a flask of whiskey. The only 
tune he could earry, noted Dilke, was ‘‘ Wearing of the Green.’’ * 

‘‘Many passengers,’’ observed an eastbound occupant of a 
coach, ‘‘go through the entire route without once changing their 
linen, and sometimes with the barest apology for washing.’’ *° 
At one place a grass widow and her four children under eight 
years clambered into the coach. After several forays on the 
lunch basket the coach was soon littered with crumbs and 
the children covered with molasses. Neither jolts and bumps 
nor the mother’s orders could keep the quartet from crying. ‘‘I 
wrenched off the middle seat,’’ recalled a man, ‘‘piled in mail 
bags, blankets, and shawls, and spooned them in. They were so 
well tired out, I heard nothing of them until morning.’’ But in 
another case a coach already heavily loaded left a woman behind, 
although she had reported at the station and had been on time." 

There always seemed to be room for ‘‘one more,’’ complained 
a hard-pressed citizen, and the capacity of a coach was indefinite. 
So closely were the patrons packed that they shook as one piece. 
At the Planters’ Hotel in Denver the bystanders shouted a 
chorus of advice and banter to the people lodged in the departing 
coaches. ‘‘Good-by, old boy.’’ ‘‘ Write as soon as you get there.’’ 

39 Davis, ‘‘Stage Ride,’’ loc cit., 138; Dilke, Greater Britain, 125; Francis 8S. 
Marryat, Mountains and Molehills or Recollections of a Burnt Journal (London, 
1855), passim. 

40 William Tallack, ‘‘The California Overland Express,’’ in The Leisure Hour 
(London, 1865), XIV (1865), 11-15, 21-23, 43-45, 60-64. 

41 Barnes, From the Atlantic, 70, 71; Dixon, New America, 35, 36. 
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‘‘Better have your hair cut so the Arapahoes can’t scalp you.”’ 
‘‘Tell John to send me an ounce of dust.’’ ‘‘Do write the facts 
about the gold.’’ ‘‘Be sure and give Smith that letter from his 
wife.’’ * 

The first night in a stage-coach was likely to be the most un- 
comfortable. In lowa in 1857 a Western Stage Coach Company 
coach could travel by the light from prairie fires. In another 
place the men dismounted to enable the horses to drag the ear- 
riage over muddy stretches as the driver under ‘‘an untwinkling 
sky’’ was guided by a lantern. Night travellers evinced a desire 
to make noises or to sing. From the coach of a military officer 
in 1866 there rumbled the songs of ‘‘John Brown,’’ ‘Rally 
Round the Flag,’’ and ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia.’’ * 

Sleeping in a coach was, however, according to a man in 1865, 
‘*far preferable to the deep mud of the battle-ground.’’ Another 
man wrote his letters in the coach and by lantern light. General 
James F. Rusling slept on the top of his coach where a blanket 
had been spread over some hay. To keep from rolling off he 
strapped or roped himself to the railing. Samuel Bowles’s pic- 
ture of night travel in a stage is not an attractive one. In the early 
morning everybody was dirty, grimy, faint, and cross. Every- 
body’s hair came down. What was art and what was nature in 
character and costume were revealed. ‘‘The girl that is lovely 
then, the man who is gallant and serene, —let them be cata- 
logued for posterity, and translated at once, — heaven cannot 
spare such ornaments; and they are too aggravating for 
earth.’’ “* 

A coach was jolting over the Montana plains in which Rufus 
F.. Zogbaum, an artist of Harper’s Weekly, was musing: 


Jog! jog! tramp! tramp! How drowsy this makes us, and how 
monotonous is the endless ‘‘Grandfather’s Clock’’ the driver is hum- 
ming to himself! Wonder what they are all doing at home? Sound 
asleep at this hour, at any rate. Wonder what they would say if they 
42 Tallack, ‘‘California Overland Express,’’ loc. cit.; Richardson, Beyond the Mis- 

sissippi, 159, 160. 
43 Peckham, ‘‘My Journey,’’ loc cit., XVIII (1924), 48; Rusling, The Great West, 
154-55. 
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could see us now, when we ought to — be in our — beds — comforta- 

bly tucked — in — and dreaming — instead of — 

Guess y’ve been asleep, pardner. Thar’s the breakfast house.** 

No stage travellers with recorded experiences forgot the dis- 
comforts, or dangers, or hardships that befell them. What 
travellers of today have not listened in the nicotine sections of 
Pullman cars to the faults of railways? During a trip in 1863 
one hind wheel of a coach ceased to turn because Bill Opedyke, 
the driver, had neglected to grease the axles at the last station. 
The wheel was finally removed but no grease was on hand. In 
desperation the driver prepared to use green grass for a lubri- 
cant. Then a Missourian announced that he had a piece of 
cheese in his satchel. This was quickly spread on the axle and the 
Concord moved on. On another journey a passenger afflicted by 
bad food with ‘‘blains and boils’’ staggered from the coach to 
the bar-room of the Planters’ Hotel in Denver.** Reckless driv- 
ing, the joltings on rough roads, rain, snow, fat men, and crying 
children are chapters in the traveller’s book of lamentations. If 
a passenger’s arms and legs were telescopic and his body of 
India rubber, suggested a sufferer, stage travelling would not 
be bad. Sometimes the horses would dash into the station with 
the coach quivering with Indian arrows. The command, ‘‘ Hands 
up!’’ so famous in the paper backs, was not fiction in the stage- 
coach era. 

In 1863 a six-horse coach left Concord with its new and shin- 
ing straps, gold leaf ornaments, and glistening paint and var- 
nish. It was built to carry nine people inside, six on top, and two 
besides the driver on the box. Arriving at San Francisco by 
clipper ship this was destined to become the ‘‘ Deadwood Coach,”’ 
the most historic carriage of the age of staging. Passengers and 
mail were carried between Cheyenne and Laramie and Dead- 
wood. Asa treasure coach for the gold shipments from the Black 
Hills it was guarded by men like Scott Davis and Boone May 
against the banditti of the plains. In its path but not on its way- 
bills, were ‘‘Curley’’ Grimes, killed at Hogan’s Ranch, Bill Rice, 
shot near the Cheyenne River, and ‘‘Peg-Legged Bradley.’’ At 
Cold Springs the coach was robbed of $60,000. Sioux Indians 


45 Rufus F. Zogbaum, ‘‘A Night Ride in a Montana Stage-Coach,’’ in Harper’s 
Weekly, XXIX (1885), 571. 
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attacked it at Bonnet Creek. Later, while serving as a part of 
Buffalo Bill’s ‘‘ Wild West Show’? it was displayed in European 
capitals where it ranked with the coaches of royalty. The Prince 
of Wales and four crowned heads were its guests. But nowhere 
did it receive a prouder welcome than on its return for the cele- 
bration in Concord, New Hampshire, where it was greeted by 
the simple words: ‘1863 Home Again 1895.’’ *” 

General Rusling on starting from Fort Riley in 1866 declared, 
the Concord coaches ‘‘quite surpassed our expectations, both as 
to comfort and speed.’’ But at the end of his tour he wrote: 


Good-bye, mustangs and donkeys! Good-bye stage-coaches and am- 
bulances! Two thousand four hundred miles of their drag and shake, 
of their rattle and bang, across the Plains and Mountains, had given 
us their fill of them. We had had runaways, we had had breakdowns, 
and about every stage experience, except a genuine upset.** 


No elements of the overland stage prompted and deserved 
more comment than did its drivers of and on this frontier of 
transportation. On the boxes of Concords sat former clerks, 
mechanics, farmers, railroad men, and, of course, old drivers 
from the East. John Wilful, a one-eyed Ohioan, himself told 
General Rusling that he had been a forty-niner, a miner, a hun- 
ter, an Indian fighter, and a trapper. Ed. Sterling had been an 
old New York bus driver. Others were natives of Iowa, Virginia, 
Maine, and Pennsylvania. E. P. Nichols, a New Yorker, drove 
300,000 miles in a quarter of a century. From Illinois came 
Balaam Fox, a driver of horses and mules in the Southwest. A 
runaway boy from Massachusetts vaguely wrote his anxious 
parents that he had gone ‘‘on the stage.’’ Everyone in Atchison 
knew Bob Hodge. His copper bugle had announced his coach at 
Fort Kearney, Denver, the Mormon capital, and in California. 
Passengers could regard it as a weapon when he would blow the 
tunes of ‘‘Susannah’’ and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ into the ears of 
patrons, but to his own delight.* 

Like the actors before the footlights the drivers of stages often 


47 Abbott-Downing Scrap Book; Root and Connelley, Overland Stage, 58-62; Con- 
eord Evening Monitor, July 5, 1895; Baltimore Sun, quoted in Current Literature 
(New York, 1888-1925), XXXII (1902), 578. 

48 James F. Rusling, The Great West, 41, 247. 
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bore their professional names. One, for whom only the name 
‘‘Brigham’’ remains, had lived for some time in Salt Lake City. 
An old express stage messenger recalled, ‘‘ Rowdy Pete,’’**Smil- 
ing Tom,’’ ‘‘ Fiddler Jim,’’ ‘‘One-eyed Tom,’’ and ‘‘ Long Slim’’ 
six feet three inches tall. Rodney P. West was ‘‘Bishop,’’ be- 
cause he was able to exchange the whip for a pulpit. H. B. Lowe 
drove the coach for the editor who advised young men to go 
West. ‘‘Baldy’’ Green had gifts from Schuyler Colfax, Samuel 
Bowles, A. D. Richardson, and former Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam Bross. Grant and Artemus Ward had been names on his 
way-bills. But to Mark Twain he was not attracted. ‘‘ He seemed 
to study a long time before he said anything funny. And he 
never gave me a cigar or asked me to take a drink in his life.’’ 
James A. Garfield remembered ‘‘Steve’’ in the Territory of 
Montana in 1872 whose ‘‘genius as a driver’’ was ‘‘exhibited in 
the ratio of his intoxication. He was very drunk and therefore 
exceedingly brilliant as a driver.’’ *° 

To the driver, according to Mark Twain, the station-keepers 
and hostlers were low creatures. But to them the driver was a 
hero and his old and profane jokes were rewarded with loud 
guffaws. With lingering deliberation he gloved himself while 
the hostler patiently waited for him to take the reins. Frank A. 
Root, who knew scores of drivers, said most of them were warm- 
hearted, kind, and obliging. Nearly all used tobacco and liquor, 
and their ‘‘ponderous oaths’’ seemed to be a gift rather than 
an art. To Root many were reminiscent and talkative. To others 
they were silent and morose. ‘‘A talking driver,’’ advised a 
stage official, ‘‘is like a whistling girl or crowing hen, always 
of no aeccount.’’ ™ 

An English stage passenger pictured drivers with long hair 
and uneut beards. They wore huge jack-boots, flannel shirts — 
but no vests or coats — and hats with enormous brims. Their 
oaths were ‘‘fearful,’’ they drank much, cracked their whips, 

50 Root and Connelley, Overland Stage, passim; Ben C. Truman, ‘‘ Knights of the 
Lash,’’ in Overland Monthly (San Francisco, 1868-75, 1885), XXXI (1898), 218-26, 
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and yelled strange yells. They were chiefly of mixed German 
and Irish stock. Although overbearing and quarrelsome, they 
were ‘‘probably’’ honest. Another estimate was that the drivers 
were intelligent but frugal in the exercise of truth. Some stories 
by drivers have no circulation in print. ‘‘Our driver informed 
us,’’ recalled a patron, ‘‘that this was the town (Stockton, Cali- 
fornia) which was so healthy that when they wanted to ‘dedicate’ 
the cemetery a man had to be shot for the purpose.’’ °? Numer- 
ous drivers related stories of terrible struggles with robbers and 
grizzly bears. In such tales the narrator was always the hero of 
the encounter. 

During a night ride in Montana a rainstorm threatened and 
the driver stopped his horses. His monologue began: 


Hold them horses well in hand, pardner. Jest hold on till I get on 
my oil-skin. Y’d better git into your’n too; it’s goin’ to be wet. to- 
night. How air you fellers gitten on inside? . . . So! Let’s have them 
reins. Whiskey? Thanks! that’s good stuff. Pull that thar apron 
well up on you, an’ set on the tail o’ your oil-skin. Keep the seat dry, 
an’y’re all right. Now, then, let her come! G’dap, Baby! so, Dick! 
*Tain’t no use monkeyin’ round here no longer. G’dap! ** 


Dr. Samuel Johnson’s remark, ‘‘that a tavern chair was the 
throne of human felicity,’’ would not fit the billets of wood and 
carpet sacks upon which A. D. Richardson sat as he ate at a 
Kansas stage station in 1865. Stage wayfarers were often in- 
spired to write about the grand monotony of the plains or about 
the mountains. But on the overland routes the stations were 
generally drab compared to the cheerful inns of an earlier era 
in the East. Scores of stations with pleasant names afforded 
food varying from the ample fares of the better tables to the 
corn bread, pork, and ‘‘slumgullion’’ of the adobe houses. At 
these lonely stations the driver ended his journey or resumed 
the reins with a new relay of horses. Stables, buckets, a well 
and trough, and repairing tools might catch the eyes of pas- 
sengers. At night drowsy hostlers and stock-tenders stood in the 
dull lantern light. At one isolated station a stock-tender offered 
$1.00 for any newspaper not over ten days old. Passengers, if 


52 J. W. Boddam-Whetham, Western Wanderings: A Record of Travel in the 
Evening Land (London, 1874), 143, 144. 
53 Zogbaum, ‘‘A Night Ride in a Mountain Stage-Coach,’’ loc. cit., 571. 








PIONEER STAGE-COACH TRAVEL 5) 
they had noted these oases of the plains, could soon forget them 
as the horses jogged off into the darkness. 

The panorama of the West approached and receded for the 
overland stage travellers. Immigrants on foot and in prairie 
schooners, Mormons, bull-whacking trains, and miners belonged 
to the age. Adventurers and desperadoes, the fungi of the fron- 
tiers, compelled military escorts over some mail routes and the 
‘‘valvanized Yankees’’ at the stage stations. ‘‘Here we are 
scalps and all,’’ wrote a west-bound observer in 1866 at Junction 
City, Kansas. ‘‘Civilization means whiskey: post offices don’t 
count.’? From Sacramento in 1851 fleets of coaches emerged like 
ships from a land-locked harbor. The snorting of horses and the 
bellowing and swearing of drivers almost drowned the entreaties 
of the agents of the stages. ‘‘Nevada City, sir? — this way — 
just in time.’’ ‘‘Here’s a man for Coloma.’’ To one chronicler 
of a west-bound journey, life in the mining towns of Virginia 
City and Washoe revealed three aspects: first, mule-stealing and 
monté; then, the period of ‘‘ vigilance committees’’ and ‘‘ historic 
trees,’’ and finally, the era of churches and ‘‘city officers’’ or 
police.™ 

Next to the press and to the schools, an observer wrote in 1862, 
the stage diffused more knowledge, carried more comforts, and 
conferred more blessings on the frontier settlements than any 
other agency.” ‘‘Yesterday morning,’’ announced a New Mex- 
ican editor with mingled sentiment and lament in 1880, 


the last coach went out of Las Vegas for Santa Fé! We were sorry to 
see them go. The men and employees looked like they were leaving 
their earthly treasures. The stage line was a great and ancient. insti- 
tution. Gradually the iron horse has driven down the Santa Fé Trail, 
and at each extension shortened the stage line. It will disappear for- 
ever in another week, an institution of the past.°° 


In Coneord, New Hampshire, is preserved an old Concord 
coach. Its great thoroughbraces seem unimpaired by the strains 
of its active years. Canary paint on wheels and red on body 
retain their luster. Visitors can still admire its oak and the 


54 J. D. Borthwick, Three Years in California (Edinburgh, 1857), 102-11; Dilke, 
Greater Britain, 74, 139; Daily Alta California, June 30, 1851. 

55 Sioux City Register, July 5, 1862. 

56 Las Vegas Gazette as quoted in the Kansas City Journal-Post, September 6, 1925. 
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skill in its design and craftsmanship. But its morocco covered 
seats are worn and faded. No passengers peer through its win- 
dows. There are no sounds of greetings or farewells or of the 
driver’s horn or the crack of his whip. There are none to recall 
the hostlers who unhitched ‘‘smoking’’ steeds for the fresher 
relay. Band-boxes and mail pouches are absent. The old coach is 
driverless, horseless, motionless. Only a few passing travellers 
recall these scenes as, a few feet distant, they board trains that 
now carry what was once the burden of stage-coach travel. But 
there it stands — serene and secure in the memory of its ser- 


‘vices in pioneer transportation. 








THE CESSION OF THE OLD NORTHWEST 
By Merrit. JENSEN 


More than fifty years ago Herbert Baxter Adams discussed 
the cession of the Old Northwest in a monograph that has had a 
pervasive and enduring influence. Maryland’s refusal to agree 
to the Articles of Confederation until Congress should be given 
some portion of the West was interpreted as a result of the 
‘‘farsighted policy of Maryland in opposing the grasping land 
claims of Virginia and three of the Northern States.’’ Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Delaware also opposed the claims of 
Virginia, but Adams denied that they shared Maryland’s vision 
of a national commonwealth based on western expansion. These 
lesser states were interested only in sharing the revenues to be 
derived from the West or in defraying the expenses of the war. 
He insisted: ‘‘The credit of suggesting and successfully urging 
in Congress that policy which has made this country a great 
national commonwealth . . . belongs to Maryland, and to her 
alone.’’ ? 

The determination of Maryland and the other Middle States 
played a part in the creation of the national domain. But the 
causes of their determination lay less in patriotic abstraction 
and national vision than in the jealousy these states felt for 
Virginia, and in the often thwarted but ever-reviving hopes of 
the members of speculative land companies within these states. 
The measure of the influence wielded by such companies is in- 
dicated by their membership. Among the members were Gov- 
ernor Thomas Johnson, Charles Carroll, and Samuel Chase of 
Maryland, and Benjamin Franklin, James Wilson, and Robert 
Morris of Pennsylvania. Such men ably combined official duties 


1See F. J. Turner, ‘‘The Significance of the Frontier in American History,’’ in 
The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 24-25, and F. L. Paxson, ‘‘A 
Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis,’’ in Pacific Coast Historical Review (Glen- 
dale, 1932-), II (1933), 50-51. 

2H. B. Adams, ‘‘Maryland’s Influence upon the Land Cessions to the United 
States,’’ in Johns Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, 1882-), Series III, 
I (1885), 8, 23-24. 
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with the furtherance of their hopes of private fortune in the 
West, and used their influence to make the official policies of 
their states conform to their private interests.* 

Two simple but fundamental and related facts must be kept in 
mind for an understanding of the course of events that led to 
the cession of the Old Northwest. The first fact is that land 
speculation was the major get-rich-quick activity of eighteenth 
century planters, merchants, and politicians. The second fact is 
that certain of the colonies — particularly the middle group, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey — had def- 
inite western boundaries within which the opportunities for 
speculation were relatively limited. The citizens of these land- 
less colonies were at a disadvantage as compared to the citizens 
of the charter colonies with claims extending to the South Seas. 
The citizens of the latter were able to secure huge slices of land 
at no particular personal sacrifice. Thus members of the Vir- 
ginia aristocracy received vast grants of land in the West,‘ 
quite certain that it all lay within the bounds of Virginia, and 
even more certain that Pennsylvania and Maryland speculators 
would never receive like favors from the Virginia government. 

Very early in this game of grab, the speculators of the land- 
less colonies evolved two ideas to neutralize the superior advan- 
tage of their more fortunately placed rivals. The first idea was 
that of the limitation of the area of those colonies which were 
deemed to have ‘‘indefinite bounds’’ and ‘‘inconvenient dimen- 
sions.’’ This proposal found expression in the Albany plan of 
union which owed much to Benjamin Franklin who was both 
Pennsylvanian and speculator.’ The second idea, related to the 
first, involved the formation of new states to the west of Penn- 
sylvania and within the charter bounds of Virginia. Private 
land companies were to be organized for this purpose and they 


3B, A. Hinsdale, The Old Northwest (New York, 1888), chaps. XII-XIII, and 
A. T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 (Cleveland, 
1926), 309-19, appreciate to a degree the part played by the land companies in the 
creation of a national domain, but they do not see the connection between the land 
companies and governments of the Middle States. 

#See the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Richmond, 1893-), V 
(1898), 175-80, 241-44 for a list of land grants to Virginians between 1745 and 
1769. 


5A. H. Smyth (ed.), The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1905- 
1907), III, 198, 217-20. 
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were to secure grants from the British government,® for only 
through the intervention of a superior power could alien specu- 
lators enter into the promised land which seemed to be Vir- 
ginia’s.’ 

There were many abortive schemes for independent colonies 
and many an abortive land company.* Two of the companies, 
however, were sufficiently long-lived to be able to carry on a 
campaign of devious character and dubious ethics, one of the 
most obvious results of which was the delay of the ratification 
of the Articles of Confederation for three years. These were the 
Indiana and the Illinois-Wabash companies, both of which were 
composed mainly of politicians and speculators from Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and New Jersey. 

The Indiana Company grew out of claims arising from the 
loss of the goods and the lives of Indian traders through the 
misfortunes of Indian war. Particularly significant was the fact 
that much of the goods had been supplied on credit by two 
Philadelphia firms specializing in furnishing supplies for the 
western trade. The leaders of these two firms, Samuel Wharton 
and William Trent, united with some of the surviving traders in 
an effort to secure compensation for their losses. The Virginia 
and the British governments ignored their pleas, so the ‘‘Suffer- 
ing Traders’’ turned to the Indians. Finally at the Treaty of 
Fort Stanwix in 1768, these ‘‘Suffering Traders’’ secured a 
grant of land from the Six Nations, not because the Six Nations 
had been responsible for the losses, but because they had lands 
to grant. The tract granted became known as Indiana. It lay 
within the present state of West Virginia and covered approx- 
imately the same area which had been granted to the Ohio Com- 
pany of Virginia in 1749.° 

6 See Franklin’s ‘‘Plan for Western Colonies,’’ in his Writings, III, 358-66. 

7C. W. Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics (Cleveland, 1917), I, 
89-90, presents this interpretation. 

8See Alvord, Mississippi Valley, I, chap. III, and G. H. Alden, ‘‘New Govern- 


ments West of the Alleghenies before 1780,’’ in Bulletin of the University of Wis 
consin Economics, Political Science, and History Series, I1 (1899), no. 1, chaps. I 
II. 

® Alvord, Miss. Valley, I, 316-23; II, 64-71; Volwiler, Croghan, 45-52, 265-68; 
Max Savelle, George Morgan, Colony Builder (New York, 1932), 76-79; H. T. 
Leyland, ‘‘The Ohio Company,’’ in Quarterly Publication of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1906-), XVI (1921), no. 1, frontispiece 
map. 
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Wharton and Trent then went to England to secure official 
confirmation of the deed from the Six Nations. When they failed 
in this, they entered into a vast speculative scheme for the erec- 
tion of the colony of Vandalia within which the Indiana grant 
was to be included.*® While engaged in the political intrigues 
necessary to bring about the creation of Vandalia, Wharton also 
secured an opinion from Lord Chancellor Camden and from 
Charles Yorke to the effect that Indian nations were sovereign 
and that land grants by them did not need the approbation of 
any other political power." While this gave the Indiana Com- 
pany a doubtful legal leg upon which to stand, its importance 
lay in the fillip it gave to speculative enterprise in the colonies. 
A group of Maryland and Pennsylvania speculators organized 
the Illinois Company and secured a grant of land north of the 
Ohio River in 1773. This same group with a few additional 
members including Lord Dunmore, organized the Oubache or 
Wabash Company and secured another grant north of Ohio in 
1775. Thus at the outbreak of the Revolution two groups of 
speculators centering in the landless Middle States had staked 
out large areas lying within the charter bounds of Virginia. 

Just as these speculators had turned to the British govern- 
ment for help before the Revolution, they now turned to what 
their interest caused them to conceive of as the logical successor 
to the power of the British government — the Continental Con- 
gress. The Congress may have been a weak reed, but was a far 
more stable support than the Virginia government which soon 
made it plain that it intended to oppose all deeds and purchases 
from Indians. In June and July, 1776, the Virginia Convention 
advised actual settlers in the West to hold their lands until the 
claims of the land companies could be investigated, appointed 
a commission to investigate such claims, and declared that all 
purchases within Virginia’s charter limits could be made only 
with the consent of the Virginia legislature."* When the Vir- 


10 Alvord, Miss. Valley, II, 94-118, 126-48, chap. V, 247-48. 

11 Jbid., II, 200-201. 

12 American State Papers (Washington, 1834), Public Lands, II, 108-109, 117-20; 
Volwiler, Croghan, 296-97; Alvord, Miss. Valley, II, 201-204. 

18 The Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates . . . (Richmond, 1816), 63, 
83-84. 
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ginia constitution was written, it declared that the bounds of the 
state were those set forth in the Charter of 1609 and the Treaty 
of 1763, ‘‘unless, by act of the legislature, one or more territories 
shall hereafter be laid off, and governments established west- 
ward of the Allegheny mountains.’’** These measures forecast 
the attitude to be taken by the government of the state toward 
such schemes as the Transylvania purchase of Richard Hender- 
son, the Illinois and Wabash purchases, and the deed of the In- 
diana Company. 

It is difficult to determine just how intimate the connections 
between the land companies and the members of Congress be- 
came at the outbreak of the Revolution. Sufficient evidence 
exists, however, to indicate tendencies and to demonstrate the 
stellar rdle played by land speculation. Shares were provided in 
a proposed land purchase north of the Ohio and some of them 
were given to Thomas Wharton to distribute among the mem- 
bers of Congress in the hope of inducing Congress to make a 
declaration in favor of Indian purchases and their validity.’ 
Patrick Henry, who had early fallen in with the schemes of the 
Pennsylvania speculators, later testified that he had been offered 
and had rejected shares in all the various purchases from In- 
dians."* Franklin entered Congress upon his return from Eng- 
land in 1775 and participated both in the work of Congress and 
in the re-organization of the Indiana Company which assumed 
its original status upon the collapse of the Vandalia project." 
In July, 1775, he presented a plan of confederation in which the 
Congress was given the power of ‘‘Planting . . . new Colonies 

14‘*The Constitution or form of Government,’’ in Ordinances Passed at a General 
Convention, of Delegates and Representatives from the Several Counties and Corpora- 
tions of Virginia . .. (Richmond, 1816), chap. II, 6. 

15 Volwiler, Croghan, 297-98. 

1¢Thomas Wharton to Thomas Walpole, September 23, 1774, in Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography (Philadelphia, 1877-), XX XIII (1909), 444-46. 
In 1775, Henry gave it as his opinion that grants from Indian nations were valid. 
See William Trent, ‘‘Opinions Regarding the Grant to William Trent, 1775’’ (in 
Pennsylvania Historical Society). Henry’s deposition is in W. P. Palmer (ed.), 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts, 1652-1781 (Richmond, 
1875), I, 289-90. 

17 Minutes of meetings of the Indiana Company, September 21-22, 1775, and 
March 20, 1776, in ‘‘Ohio Company Papers’’ (in Pennsylvania Historical Society), 
II; Volwiler, Croghan, 299-300; Savelle, Morgan, 82-86. 
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when proper,’’ and thus implying congressional control over the 
West.'* In March, 1776, John Adams wrote that union was being 
delayed by ‘‘that avarice of Land, which has made upon this 
Continent so many votaries to Mammon, that I sometimes dread 
the Consequences.’’*® The first draft of the Articles of Con- 
federation was in the hand writing of John Dickinson of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. It gave to Congress the power of limit- 
ing and defining state boundaries, of setting up new governments 
in the regions set aside, and of settling disputes between states 
over rival land claims.” The issue was thus placed squarely be- 
fore Congress for the first time. And for years it was to remain 
there as an impediment and even as a threat to union and com- 
mon action. 

The Virginia delegates led in the attack upon these provisions. 
They denied the right of Congress to interfere within the bounds 
of the states as defined by their charters. Members from the 
landless states argued that no state had a ‘‘right’’ to extend to 
the South Seas. Samuel Chase of Maryland frankly admitted 
that it was the intention of some of the delegates to limit the 
size of certain states since their smaller neighbors would not be 
safe unless such a step were taken.” The states with claims were 
more numerous than those without, and votes rather than argu- 
ments settled the question for a time. The obnoxious provisions 
were stricken from the second draft of the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

The Confederation was dropped from consideration after 
August, 1776, but the land question continued a subject of dis- 
pute. In September Congress offered a land bounty in addition 
to a money bounty for recruits. This met with protest from 
Maryland who denied that the United States owned any lands, 
but affirmed that crown lands should become common property. 
Unless this came to pass, Maryland would be impoverished and 
at the mercy of her powerful neighbors. After much bickering, 
Congress again evaded the issue by a fence-straddling resolution 


18 Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 1904-), II, 196. 

19 John Adams to Horatio Gates, March 23, in Edmund C. Burnett (ed.), Letters 
of Members of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1921-), I, 406. 

20 Journals, V, 549-51. 

21 The debates are printed in C. F. Adams (ed.), The Works of John Adams 
(Boston, 1856), II, 492-93, 501-502. 
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to the effect that nothing done was intended either to affirm or 
deny the claims of any of the states or of the United States to 
any lands in America.” 

A few months later Thomas Burke of North Carolina reported 
that Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and others were 
jealous of the landed states, and expressed the opinion that these 
landless states would attempt to make the power of Congress 
very extensive and then limit the states to the westward.* By 
August, 1777, the landless states were beginning to attack the 
legal validity of Virginia’s charter claims,** and in October 
they made a final attempt to write their desires into the Articles 
of Confederation. They offered a series of motions designed to 
give Congress power to fix the western limits of the landed 
states. Each of the motions failed, but they had the effect of 
arousing the landed states to positive action. An amendment 
by Richard Henry Lee was added to a long article setting forth 
the procedure for settling disputes between states. This amend- 
ment was to the effect that ‘‘no State shall be deprived of ter- 
ritory for the benefit of the United States.’’ *° 

Thus the final draft of the Articles of Confederation was sent 
to the states embodying the desires of the landed states. The 
reaction of the landless states was immediate. The New Jersey 
‘‘Representation’’ queried the intent of the clause providing 
that no state was to be deprived of territory for the benefit of 
the United States. Disbelief was expressed that this could mean 
the ‘‘crown lands,’’ for such lands being the property of the 
common enemy, should become the common property of all the 
states.” Maryland stated her position in a series of amend- 
ments which she offered to the Articles of Confederation. Con- 
gress should be given the power to fix the limits of the states 

22 Journals, V, 762-63; VI, 912-13 944-45, 978; Peter Force (ed.), American 
Archives .. . (Washington, 1837-55), Series 5, III, 120, 121, 174, 177-78; Benjamin 
Rumsey to James Tilghman, October 24, 1776, in Burnett, Letters, II, 140, n. 3. 


23 Thomas Burke to the Governor of North Carolina, February, 1777, in Burnett, 
Letters, II, 257. 

*¢ Richard Henry Lee to Jefferson, August 25, in J. C. Ballagh (ed.), The Letters 
of Richard Henry Lee (New York, 1911-14), I, 319-20. 

25 Journals, IX, 806-808. 

26 Papers of the Continental Congress (in Library of Congress), no. 47, f. 99; 
Journals, IX, 843, 926 n. 1. 

27 Journals, XI, 649-50. 
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claiming to reach to the South Sea. Maryland demanded a right 
in common to all the country lying ‘‘westward of the frontiers 
of the United States,’’ but with the significant exception of the 
property ‘‘which was not vested in Individuals at the com- 
mencement of the present war.’’** But the Maryland delegates 
had faint hope of success for as one of them wrote: ‘‘The bare 
mentioning of this subject rouses Virginia, and conscious of her 
own importance, she views her vast Dominion with the surest 
expectations of holding it unimpaired.’’ *” Maryland, however, 
could and did refuse to confederate. By February, 1779, she was 
the only state which had not yet agreed to the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

In fact, the issue around which revolved the refusal of Mary- 
land to ratify, and the refusal of Congress to accept the Virginia 
cession of 1781, was the exception of the lands granted to in- 
dividuals at the beginning of the war. The landless states wanted 
the West given up for the ‘‘good of the whole,’’ except the lands 
to which their prominent citizens laid dubious claims. Virginia, 
when she was ready to cede her claims, insisted upon making 
sure that the Pennsylvania and Maryland speculators would not 
preémpt some of the most valuable territory to be given to 
Congress. 

The events leading to Maryland’s agreement to the Confedera- 
tion center around the measures taken by Virginia, the answer 
of Maryland to them, and the activity of the various land com- 
panies which appealed openly to Congress after their claims had 
been declared invalid by Virginia. The Virginia Assembly con- 
tinued the policy toward the West which had been begun by the 
Convention in 1776. Since then counties had been set up west 
of the Alleghenies, a commission had been sent out to gather 
evidence against the purchasers of lands from the Indians, and 
George Rogers Clark had been sent to the Ohio to bring that re- 
gion under control.” In the fall of 1778, the Assembly declared 


28 Journals, XI, 631-32; John Henry Jr. to the Speaker of the Maryland House 
of Delegates, March 17, in Burnett, Letters, III, 133. 

29 Id. to id., in ibid., 132-33. 

80 Journals, XIII, 150, 186-88, 236. 

81 Calendar of Virginia State Papers, I, 276-92; James A. James, The Life of 
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void all purchases from Indians within Virginia’s charter limits 
and thus in general terms voided the Henderson and Indiana 
claims south of the Ohio, and the Illinois and Wabash claims 
north of the Ohio.** The news of Clark’s success resulted in the 
establishment of the county of Illinois north of the Ohio River.** 
Finally, lands were set aside for Virginia soldiers in Washing- 
ton’s army,** many of whom were more interested in the pros- 
pective opening of a land office in Virginia than in the progress 
of the war. Colonel William Russell was ready to resign from 
the army rather than to have his hopes of a fortune in western 
lands thwarted by the opening of a land office during his ab- 
sence.** 

The Assembly then turned to the objections of the unconfed- 
erated states of Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. These 
states demanded that the ungranted lands in the West should 
become the common property of the United States. They ar- 
cued that unless provisions were made for ‘‘securing lands for 
the troops who serve during the war, they [the landless states] 
shall have to pay large sums to the States who claim the vacant 
lands to supply their quota of the troops.’’** This was, ex- 
plained James Duane, ‘‘a capital if not the material objection.’’” 
It was to remove this ‘‘eapital if not the material objection”’ 
that the Virginia Assembly offered to give bounty lands free 
of cost to the states having no unappropriated lands.** Mary- 
land’s bluff was further called by instructing the Virginia dele- 

82 November 4. Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia [October-December, 1778] (Richmond, 1827), 42. Henderson’s claim was sin- 
gled out and declared void at this time. 

38 December 3. Ibid., 72, 91, 96. 

34 December 19. Ibid., 126. 

85 Col. William Russell to Col. William Fleming, October 7, 1778, in Draper MSS. 
(in State Historical Society of Wisconsin), 2U47; when the news of the opening of 
the land office arrived in the army in 1779, Col. Russell predicted that it would ‘‘un- 
doubtedly rob our army this fall of many valuable officers’’; who, would ‘‘ prefer the 


present chance to a future one.’’ To [Col. William Fleming], July 25, 1779, Draper 
MSS., 2U65. 

8¢ Connecticut Delegates to the Governor of Connecticut, October 15, 1778, in 
Burnett, Letters, III, 449-50. 

87 James Duane to the Governor of New York, December 10, 1778, in Burnett, 
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gation in Congress to offer to confederate with less than thirteen 
states.® 

Maryland made the next move. On January 6, 1779 her dele- 
gation presented to Congress a formal ‘‘Declaration’’ of the 
attitude of the state. This paper declared that Maryland was 
entitled to a right in common to all lands lying westward of the 
frontiers of the United States, excepting those granted to in- 
dividuals at the beginning of the war; that the state would not 
accede to the Confederation until Congress was given the power 
to fix the boundaries of states with western claims.*® The Vir- 
ginia delegation replied by laying Virginia’s offer of bounty 
lands before Congress.*' The fact that the offer was completely 
ignored is evidence of how little the question of bounty lands was 
the real cause of the attitude of the landless states. 

Then in May, 1779 the Virginia delegation made the offer to 
confederate without Maryland.** The Marylanders immediately 
countered by presenting the instructions which had accompanied 
their ‘‘Declaration’’ of January 6. Unmarked by even a glim- 
mering of ‘‘national vision,’’ these instructions professed to 
fear that Maryland would become an economic wilderness if the 
states with western claims were allowed to keep them. If they 
did so, they would sell the lands on modest terms, draw vast 
sums of money into their treasuries, and thus lessen taxes. The 
wealthiest Marylanders would then move to Virginia and Mary- 
land would become depopulated and impoverished and sink in 
the scale of the union. The argument of some Virginians that 
the West was too large for a single government and would 
eventually be carved into independent states, was treated with 
scorn. Such professions on the part of Virginians were designed 
only to ‘‘lull suspicion asleep, and to cover the designs of a 
secret ambition,’’ or else the lands were ‘‘now claimed to reap 
an immediate profit from the sale.’’ Congress must be given con- 
trol of the West. Until then Maryland would not confederate.“ 

A settlement of the issue on the basis demanded by Maryland 
was impossible. Virginia had control of the West through the 


89 December 3. Jbid., 98, 124. 

40 Papers of the Continental Congress, no. 70, ff. 293-99; Journals, XIIT, 29-30. 
41 January 26. Journals, XIII, 116. 

42 Ibid., XIV, 617-18. 
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moral foree of her charter and the practical force of Clark’s con- 
quest. If Congress were to be given control over the West, it 
had to come through the voluntary action of Virginia and only 
upon Virginia’s terms. During May and June of 1779, the Vir- 
ginia Assembly took certain drastic steps which had the effect 
of clarifying the dispute and particularly of bringing the land 
companies out into the open. These companies had made various 
appeals for redress from Virginia for most of them were real- 
istic and knew that they could succeed most readily if Vir- 
ginia could be induced to act favorably. Virginia ignored them 
officially until December, 1778, when she agreed to consider the 
claims of the Indiana Company.** In May, 1779, agents of the 
Indiana Company, of the now united Illinois-Wabash group, of 
George Croghan, and of the Ohio Company of Virginia appeared 
before the Virginia Assembly. 

The Indiana Company claim was taken up and supported vig- 
orously both within and without the assembly. In spite of this 
support, a series of resolutions was passed nullifying the claims 
of the land companies. It was declared that Virginia had the 
exclusive right to purchase lands from the Indians within her 
charter bounds, and that all the purchases made by the King of 
England within those bounds ought to belong to Virginia. There- 
fore, the deed from the Indians to the Indiana Company was 
null and void as were all other such deeds and purchases.“ Vir- 
ginia’s intentions toward the West were illuminated by the 
passage of an act validating all the claims of the Virginia spec- 
ulators — claims that extended back to the Dinwiddie Proclama- 
tion of 1754, and the utterly fallacious claims based on the 
Proclamation of 1763. After doing this, the assembly then 
agreed that a land office should be opened in October for the 
sale of all ungranted lands.** 

44 Journal, House of Delegates [October-December, 1778], 108. A memorial of the 
Indiana Company dated October 1, 1776 is in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
I, 273-74. Another memorial [copy] of March, 1777, is in the Draper MSS., 1CC140 
145. A memorial of the Illinois-Wabash group, dated December 26, 1778, is in the 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers, I, 314. 

45 William Trent to George Morgan, January 23, 1779, in ‘‘Ohio Company 
Papers,’’ II, f. 33; id. to Edmund Randolph, in ibid., II, f. 47; Volwiler Croghan, 
310-11; George Mason to Richard Henry Lee, June 19, in Kate M. Rowland, The Life 
of George Mason (New York, 1892), I, 333-34; Journal, House of Delegates {May- 
June, 1779], 12, 18, 25, 31, 38, 39-40. 

46 June 16,17. Ibid., 51, 53. 
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Virginia’s action is easily understandable. The conflict was 
one between two speculative groups and Virginia naturally took 
care of her own speculators. She was well aware that behind 
the froth of argument and high-sounding declaration from the 
landless states, there lay the reality of a rival speculative in- 
terest. George Mason of Virginia was the leading advocate of 
the Ohio Company of that state. He wrote that the Maryland 
‘‘Declaration’’ merely confirmed suspicions he had long held, 
and had convinced him that the real cause of the opposition to 
Virginia’s claims was the great land purchase between the 
Illinois and Wabash rivers ‘‘in which Governor Johnston and 
several of the leading men in Maryland’’ were concerned, and 
asked: ‘‘Do you observe the care Governor Johnston . . . has 
taken to save this Indian purchase?’’ Mason realized the signi- 
ficance of the exception of lands granted at the beginning of the 
war, from the areas the landless states wanted given to Con- 
gress, and he told Richard Henry Lee that if Congress would. 
declare such grants void, it would be more effective in settling 
the western issue ‘‘than all the argument in the world.’’ * 

George Mason knew the situation very well indeed. The IIli- 
nois and Wabash companies had joined forces in the spring of 
1779.** Some of the original members of both companies were 
still active, the most notable being Governor Thomas Johnson 
of Maryland. Since the original purchases, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, and Samuel Chase had been added to the list of 
influential members. It was Chase who had led in the attacks on 
Virginia’s claims to the West and who had waxed eloquent in 
picturing the ‘‘public good’’ to be derived from its common 
ownership. The list of members from Pennsylvania was even 
more imposing. Leading it was Robert Morris. Next came 
James Wilson who became president of the united companies, 
and who was at the same time a leading conservative politician. 
Other conservative politicians in the company were George 
Ross and the Reverend Doctor Smith of Philadelphia. Another 
member was Silas Deane of Connecticut. Conrad Gerard, the 
French envoy to the United States, and John Holker, the French 


47 George Mason to Richard Henry Lee, April 12, 1779, in Rowland, George Mason, 
I, 321-22. 

48‘*The Illinois-Wabash Company Manuscript’’ (photographie copy in State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin), March 13, 1779. 
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consul in Philadelphia, were also members. It is well to remem- 
ber that at the same time this group from the Middle States 
was demanding that the West be given up to the United States 
as a whole, it was attempting to deliver the region to Spain as 
the price of her entry into the Revolution on the side of France 
and the United States.* 

The Indiana Company was more exclusively a Pennsylvania 
affair. George Morgan, Samuel Wharton, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin were its most influential members during this period. The 
influence of this company, like that of the Illinois- Wabash Com- 
pany was far more widespread than the list of members indi- 
cates, for as it stated in a petition to Congress, there were many 
independent grants ‘‘from several proprietors [of the company ] 
to several Persons residing in different States.’’ °° 

The prospective opening of the Virginia land office in October 
made drastic measures necessary if these land companies were 
ever to profit from their claims. They well knew that the choicest 
lots within their claims would go to Virginians. Therefore they 
appealed to Congress to stay Virginia from selling land. Septem- 
ber 14, 1779, George Morgan presented a memorial from the 
Indiana Company, and William Trent presented a memorial 
from the Vandalia-Walpole Company. Morgan’s memorial 
stated that since Indiana was a part of Vandalia, and since 
Vandalia had been separated from Virginia, the region in dis- 
pute was not under the jurisdiction of any particular state but 
under that of the United States as a whole. Congress should 
consider the plea of the land companies and issue an order to 
Virginia to stop her land sales until the right to Vandalia ‘‘shall 
be ascertained in such a manner as may tend to support the 
sovereignty of the United States and the just rights of individ- 
uals therein.’’ ™ 

Trent’s memorial gave the lie to Morgan’s argument for it 
admitted that the grant to Vandalia had never been completed. 


49 A list of the members of the Illinois-Wabash group is in Papers of the Con- 
tinental Congress, no. 41, X, f. 532. Another list is in the James Wilson Papers, 
(in Pennsylvania Historical Society), X, 100. For the contradictory activity of 
the Middle States, see Paul C. Phillips, ‘‘ American Opinions Regarding the West, 
1778-1783,’’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, VII, 286-305, 
and id., The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution (Urbana, 1913), passim. 
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But he developed a new argument when he went on to expound 
the doctrine of the devolution of sovereignty. He proposed that 
‘‘all the Rights and all the obligations of the Crown of Great 
Britain respecting the lands and governments . . . devolve upon 
the United States and are to be claimed, exercised, and dis- 
charged by the United States in Congress Assembled.’’ °* When 
considered in the light of its thoroughly material origin, this 
theory has a significance not usually accorded to it by con- 
stitutional historians. 

These memorials were referred to a committee by the votes of 
the landless states.** Virginia denied that Congress had any 
jurisdiction in the matter but she was unable to prevent the 
appointment of a committee consisting of one member each from 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut. Virginia did succeed, however, in securing in- 
structions to the committee to first decide upon Congress’ rights 
in the question. The committee ignored the instructions — this 
was not strange since Jenifer of Maryland was a member **— 
and reported a few days later that it had considered the ‘‘facts”’ 
and could not find ‘‘any such distinction between the question 
of the jurisdiction of Congress, and the merits of the cause, as 
to recommend any decision upon the first separately from the 
last.’’ It then recommended that Virginia and other states with 
western claims should be requested to ‘‘suspend the sale, grant, 
or settlement’’ until the end of the war of ‘‘land unappropriated 
at the time of the declaration of independence.’’™ Virginia’s 
opposition to this measure was bitter but fruitless. The recom- 
mendation was passed by Congress and sent to the states. 

The land companies thus achieved their objective, but it was 
only temporary and completely inadequate. They needed recog- 
nition of their claims by some political authority and they were 


52 Trent’s memorial is in Papers of the Continental Congress, no. 41, X, f. 79-86. 
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willing to use fair means or foul to get it. Cyrus Griffin of Vir- 
ginia reported that the Indiana Company had offered Congress 
ten thousand pounds to confirm its claims. Yet the company was 
anxious to secure recognition from Virginia and was ready to 
defend that state against all opposition in return for such recog- 
nition.*® Virginia’s claim was the one that really mattered, and 
the Indiana Company was composed of practical men. In the 
winter of 1779, George Morgan went to Williamsburg in an at- 
tempt to induce the Virginia Assembly to revoke its action of 
the past summer. The company had much support in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, for Virginia politicians, like other men, were 
susceptible to material lures.” 

Morgan’s hope was quite unfounded. George Mason was in 
the Virginia Assembly and he was the chief backer of the Ohio 
Company of Virginia which claimed the same area that the In- 
diana Company claimed. Mason drew up a remonstrance against 
the consideration of the land company memorials by Congress 
which was adopted by the assembly and sent to Congress. This 
‘‘Remonstrance’’ pointed out that the Indiana and Vandalia 
companies included several men of great influence in neighbor- 
ing states, and that under the guise of creating a common fund 
these companies had made proposals to Congress which were 
caleulated to guarantee their claims. If these claims were to be 
confirmed, the greater part of the unappropriated lands would 
be converted to private use. Only the individual states owned 
lands, and therefore, if the lands northwest of the Ohio did 
not belong to Virginia, they belonged to Canada. The doc- 
ument concluded with a suggestion that Virginia might be in- 
duced to make concessions. Virginia was ready to listen to ‘‘any 
just and reasonable propositions for removing the ostensible 
causes of delay and to complete ratification of the Confedera- 
tion.’’? But Virginia remonstrated and protested against any 
jurisdiction or right of decision on the part of Congress in the 
‘ase of the Indiana and Vandalia petitions, or in anything else 
‘subversive of the internal policy, civil government, or sov- 
ereignty of this or any other of the United American States, or 


59 To the Speaker of the Virginia House of Delegates, November 9, in Burnett, 
Letters, IV, 512-13. 
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unwarranted by the articles of the Confederation.’’* Thus so 
far as Virginia was concerned, the land companies were her own 
domestic affair. However, she was ready to listen to any pro- 
posals for a land cession that Congress might care to make. 

The idea of the division of the West into separate and inde- 
pendent states had been prevalent among one group of Vir- 
ginians since 1776. Thomas Jefferson’s proposed constitution 
for Virginia provided that the bounds of the state should remain 
as set forth in the Charter of 1609 until the West should be set 
off by the legislature into two or more territories which would 
become ‘‘free and independent of this colony and all the 
world.’’* In November, 1778, before Maryland finally refused 
to ratify the Confederation, Richard Henry Lee proposed that 
it would be wise for Virginia to limit her size. He urged that 
the Ohio River should be made the western boundary of the 
state. His reasons were as follows: that the Confederation was 
necessary, that it was difficult to govern by republican laws a 
region so far distant, that it would be economical to create a 
buffer state against the Indians, and that it would unmask those 
who founded their opposition to the Confederacy upon the ex- 
tensiveness of Virginia’s claims.* And as has already been 
pointed out, one of the most influential Virginia politicians, 
George Mason, had indicated that Virginia would make a cession 
if Congress would make suitable proposals. 

In the meantime, a train of events was leading to the cession 
of New York’s uncertain claims. Philip Schuyler arrived in 
Congress in November, 1779, and induced it to take up the prob- 
lem of making peace with the Six Nations. It was proposed as 
a condition of peace that the Six Nations should make the tender 
of a land cession to Congress. Congress would reject this tender 
as a mark of its magnanimity. The delegates from the landless 
states, totally unconscious of the humor involved, proposed that 
such cessions be for the benefit of the United States as a whole — 

61 Journal, House of Delegates, 55; 83-84; Rowland, George Mason, I, 341-43. 

62P, L. Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1892-99), 
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what had been won by the expenditure of ‘‘common blood and 
treasure’’ should become common property.™* Schuyler, who was 
new to the ways of Congress, was soon given what he considered 
convincing proof that New York and some other states were to 
be shorn of their lands. He was taken aside and shown a pro- 
posed motion to the effect that all lands grantable by the crown 
before the war, and which had not been granted to individuals, 
should be considered the property of the United States. He 
was then shown a map which restricted the southern states to 
the Alleghenies, or at farthest the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
while north of the Ohio, New York was to have a western boun- 
dary drawn from the northwest corner of Pennsylvania to Lake 
Ontario and thence down the St. Lawrence.” 

The effect of this information on Schuyler was such that he 
got a leave of absence from Congress and hastened to New York 
where the legislature was in session. He met with it and on 
February 19, 1780, it ceded to Congress the state’s claims to 
lands west of its present boundaries.” 

At the same time several forces were working for a cession 
from Virginia. The South was falling under British control and 
it was felt in some undefined way that completion of the Con- 
federation would help make the war measures of Congress more 
effective. The New York cession was an example of conciliation. 
Many Virginians favored the idea. But Virginia had placed the 
matter before Congress and the initiative had to be taken by it. 
In May, James Duane wrote that he was much engaged in an 
attempt to complete the Confederation and that the Virginia 
delegates were ‘‘warmly disposed to give it all the Aid in their 
Power.’’ * In June, Joseph Jones wrote to Governor Jefferson 
that the present was the time to complete the Confederation and 
cited the New York example as worthy of imitation. Virginia 
was too large for vigorous government. She should cede all her 
claims northwest of the Ohio River.” 
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Jones also wrote to George Mason asking his opinion of a 
possible land cession by Virginia. Mason replied that Virginia 
was still awaiting an answer to the suggestion contained in the 
Virginia ‘‘Remonstrance.’’ He believed that if Congress would 
guarantee the Mason and Dixon line to the Ohio River, and 
thence down the Ohio to the North Carolina line, Virginia would 
be willing to cede both the right of soil and sovereignty of the 
region northwest of the Ohio. Virginia, however, would require 
compliance with certain conditions before the cession would 
become final. The condition upon which Mason placed the most 
emphasis was one requiring that all lands to be ceded should be 
considered a common fund for the Confederation, and hence, 
that all purchases and deeds from the Indians of any lands in 
the region, should be declared as absolutely void as if the region 
were to remain a part of Virginia.” Mason wrote that if this 
condition were not insisted upon, most of the valuable territory 
in the region would go to various men in neighboring states. 
Mason regarded this as an obvious conclusion from the nature 
of the Maryland Declaration which he felt was designed to save 
those purchases.” 

In September, 1780, Richard Henry Lee wrote to Samuel 
Adams that Virginia might then make a cession if Congress 
asked her to do so, but predicted that delay would result in fail- 
ure since many friends of the idea would be retiring from the 
assembly at the end of the year." Congress had already ap- 
pointed a committee on June 26 to which had been referred the 
‘*Instructions’’ of the Maryland Assembly, the Virginia ‘‘ Remon- 
strance,’’ and the New York cession. On this committee were 
James Duane, John Henry, Joseph Jones, Roger Sherman, and 
Willie Jones, a majority of whom favored compromise and con- 


69 Rowland, George Mason, I, 361-63. The other conditions were: that the terri- 
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cient, the deficiency should be made up from lands north of the Ohio. 
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federation.” This committee had delivered a report four days 
later though it was not agreed to until October. The report 
refused to consider the contention of the landless states that the 
West belonged to the United States as a whole. Discussion of 
the questions involved in the Maryland ‘‘Instructions’’ and the 
Virginia ‘‘Remonstrance’’ had been declined at the time the 
Articles of Confederation were under debate and therefore it 
was not necessary to inquire into their merits now. The im- 
portant thing was to complete the Confederation. The New 
York cession was a start, and the other states with claims should 
now pass laws to remove the obstacle to ratification.” 

As soon as this report was adopted by Congress, the Virginia 
delegates moved that Congress give certain guarantees for any 
cession that might be made. They proposed the various condi- 
tions which had been supplied by George Mason to Joseph Jones 
early in the summer.* Congress readily agreed to the conditions 
with the exception of the one relating to Indian purchases and 
deeds.** Faced with reality, the politicians took refuge in gen- 
eralities. Some members argued that such a guarantee was 
unnecessary, others that it was improper, implying as it did that 
without a previous guarantee Congress would have the right to 
surrender the lands to be ceded to private claimants. Such mo- 
tives prevailed, wrote Madison, ‘‘with more than a real view of 
gratifying private interest at the public expense.’’ Jones, who 
was now in Virginia, should do as he saw fit.” 

The danger that Congress might put it out of its power to help 
them now aroused the land companies. The Illinois-Wabash 
Company and the Indiana Company presented memorials on 
September 26 and 27. ** William Trent, who presented the mem- 
orial for the Indiana Company, stated that the memorialists 
had seen a copy of the report on the conditions moved by Vir- 
ginia, and in it they had seen the words nullifying all deeds 
and purchases within the territory to be ceded. They were 
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‘*struck with Apprehension’’ lest Congress might hastily decide 
the question, and asked to be heard before Congress as soon as 
possible.** Two weeks later Trent presented another memorial 
in which he was even more specific. The company had been in- 
formed that Virginia protested against the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress in the case of Indiana and Vandalia. Trent baldly admitted 
that since Congress was now the only hope of the speculators, 
he upheld its sovereignty over that of the states. ‘‘Your Mem- 
orialists humbly conceive that this Question, of the Jurisdiction 
of Congress, is of the very essence of their claims; that it is of 
infinite Consequence to the American Union as well as to your 
Memorialists.’’ * 

With more effrontery than wisdom, George Morgan again ap- 
proached the Virginia delegates. This time he proposed that the 
dispute between Virginia and the Indiana Company should be 
submitted to arbitration in the manner laid down in the Con- 
federation for the settlement of disputes between state and state. 
The Virginia delegation scornfully rejected the proposal on the 
ground that it was beneath the dignity of a sovereign state to 
submit to a ‘‘foreign tribunal’’ a case which involved only the 
pretensions of individuals. In forwarding an account to Gov- 
ernor Jefferson, Theodorick Bland commented that there was 
every reason to suspect that ‘‘the land Jobbs, of this Comp’y, 
the Vandalia, and the Illinois Companies,’’ had ‘‘too great an in- 
fluence in procrastinating that desireable and necessary event of 
Compleating the Confederation.’’ *° Madison was more alarmed 
and urged Jones to call the Assembly’s attention to the necessity 
of attaching conditions to a cession. Although he did not believe 
that Congress seriously intended gratifying the ‘‘land mon- 
gers,’’ he felt that ‘‘the best security for their virtue, in this 
respect,’’ would be ‘‘to keep it out of their power.’’ 

The land companies now began an attack on Virginia’s claims 
in a series of pamphlets. Samuel Wharton who had written 
‘‘View to the Title of Indiana’’ in 1776, now elaborated it in 
another tract called ‘‘Plain Facts.’? With Benjamin Franklin 
he wrote what is called the ‘‘Passy Memorial.’’ In it was out- 
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lined the history of the Vandalia project.*? Thomas Paine was 
hired by the Indiana Company to write a pamphlet attacking 
Virginia’s charter claims. This pamphlet, ‘‘Publie Good,’’ ap- 
peared on December 30, 1780, only a few days before the cession 
of the Old Northwest by Virginia.** George Morgan was so 
jubilant over the recommendations for land cessions that he 
prophesied: ‘‘All the Country, West of Allegany Mountain will 
probably be put under the Direction of the United States, & 
Virginia limited to the Waters which fall into the Atlantie from 
the West & North West.’’ * This wishful thought saw no ful- 
fillment. 

On January 2, 1781, Virginia ceded all her claims to the re- 
gion northwest of the Ohio River. Attached to the cession were 
all the conditions suggested by George Mason to Joseph Jones 
in July, 1780, including the provision ‘‘that all purchases and 
deeds from any Indian or Indians, or from any Indian nation 
or nations, for any lands within any part of the said territory”’ 
which have been made to private persons, shall be ‘‘deemed and 
declared absolutely void and of no effect’’ as if the ceded terri- 
tory were to remain a part of Virginia.* 

Maryland could no longer delay in spite of the obnoxious con- 
ditions. At the end of January her delegates were authorized 
to sign the Confederation. March 1, 1781 was set for the day 
of completion and on that day New York delivered its act of 
cession and the Maryland delegates signed the Articles of Con- 
federation.** 

The cession of the Old Northwest by Virginia did not result 
in congressional control of the region. Three years more of 
increasingly futile controversy occurred for the act of cession 
had left the Indiana Company within the bounds of Virginia, 
and had exeluded the Ilinois-Wabash Company from the region 
ceded. These companies, therefore, used their influence to pre- 
vent the acceptance of the Virginia cession. They tried to estab- 
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lish the ‘‘sovereignty’’ of Congress over all the territory west 
of the Alleghenies by forcing the acceptance of the New York 
cession as covering all that Virginia claimed, and thus making 
a cession from Virginia unnecessary. This move had no practical 
result, nor did the continued assertions that Congress owned 
the land through a process of ‘‘devolution’’ of powers from the 
British government. 

The cause of the land companies was ably argued by their 
representatives in Congress. James Wilson, president of the 
Illinois-Wabash Company, was sent to Congress as a delegate 
from Pennsylvania. Samuel Wharton of the Indiana Company 
was sent as a delegate from Delaware. George Morgan of the 
same company became so influential in the polities of New Jersey 
that he persuaded the legislature of that state to present the 
claim of the Indiana Company as a claim of the state of New 
Jersey and thus, to force Congress to arbitrate the dispute in the 
manner laid down in the Confederation for the settlement of 
disputes between states. 

Ultimately the acceptance of the Virginia cession was brought 
about by the appearance of new forces on the horizon of public 
affairs. With the end of the war, the officers and soldiers were 
released from duty and they began to demand their bounty lands. 
Washington appeared before Congress as their spokesman, a 
role with which his pre-Revolutionary speculative enterprises 
had made him familiar. He pointed out that while Congress was 
engaging in bootless argument, the West was being settled by 
people whom he called ‘‘banditti,’’ who were not only depriving 
the officers of their just reward, but who were also bringing 
about the danger of Indian war. Such considerations, coupled 
with the desire for revenue, induced Congress to call upon Vir- 
ginia for an unconditional cession. Virginia now ceded her 
claims anew, minus the specific conditions but accompanied by 
more general though no less binding qualifications. On March 1, 
1784 Congress accepted the Virginia cession, three years after 
the completion of the Confederation. The New Jersey delega- 
tion remained faithful to George Morgan and the Indiana Com- 
pany and voted against the acceptance. The state of Maryland 
which had played so large a part, was unrepresented in the halls 
of Congress. 

















JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, RADICAL 
By Roserr P. Luptum 


Joshua R. Giddings was a conspicuous figure in the American 
anti-slavery movement for more than two decades. For twenty- 
one years, from 1838 to 1859, he served his cause as a member 
of the House of Representatives. During that time he made him- 
self known in every section of the country for his extreme anti- 
slavery opinions and for his vehement expositions of them. He 
was allied in the popular mind at first with John Quincy Adams 
in the struggle for the right of petition, and later with the host 
of anti-slavery radicals that included Charles Durkee, John P. 
Hale, David Wilmot, Gerrit Smith, Salmon P. Chase, Charles 
Sumner, and William H. Seward. Whether they are engaged in 
anti-slavery reform or in some similar project, radicals of the 
type of these men present an engrossing problem to the student 
of social change. Why does an individual become a radical? 
What are the characteristics of radicals? What do they accom- 
plish? One means of answering these questions is the close 
examination of the life of one representative specimen, for such 
an inquiry may help to explain the whole species. 

The early career of Giddings presents no obvious answer to 
the first question: why did he become a radical? He was born in 
northeastern Pennsylvania in 1795, and his parents took him to 
the Western Reserve in Ohio when he was ten years old. There 
they settled permanently, and there Giddings had a career sim- 
ilar to scores of others. He worked on the farm, he joined the 
militia for a few weeks in 1812, he taught school, he studied law, 
he entered politics and spent a term in the state legislature, he 
won and lost a fortune in land speculation. Finally the congress- 
man from his district resigned, and Giddings was elected to fill 
the vacaney. Far from being unusual, the outlines of that early 
career were almost commonplace in the West at that time. 
Thomas Ewing, Thomas Corwin, Benjamin F. Wade, Abraham 
Lincoln, and many others, had closely parallel experiences before 
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they became conspicuous in public life. Yet Giddings won re- 
nown, or notoriety, as a peculiarly violent radical. 

Three circumstances within the framework of that ordinary 
career suggest why Giddings emerged as a radical. The first is 
that the rise of his radicalism coincided with the collapse of his 
fortune.‘ In his deep despondency immediately following § his 
reverses, he may have considered the re-attainment of wealth a 
slow if not an impossible task. Yet he needed an outlet for the 
energies he formerly had devoted to his conventional career. 
He had recently heard a series of lectures by the fiery abolition 
orator, Theodore D. Weld, and absorption in anti-slavery reform 
may have offered him a relief no less real because he did not 
comprehend the process of substitution. Second, his intellect 
and temperament apparently were of a nature to be fitted readily 
into a radical mold. Shortly after he entered Congress he spoke 
of ‘‘that confounded impudence which you know is my besetting 
political sin,’’* suggesting the latent existence in him of a ten- 
dency needing only circumstances to shape it into radicalism. 
Finally, he had spent all of his mature life in the Western Re- 
serve, where extremes of thought were common. One resident of 
the Reserve said of it that it ‘‘was for many years ... the home 
of the various isms, the vagaries ... of a people, noted through- 
out the land for this distinctive feature, so that whoever had a 
hobby elsewhere rejected, rode it straightway to the Reserve, 
where it was quite certain of hospitable pasturage and _ shel- 
ter.’’* Since radicalism was the rule in the region where he had 
lived so long, and since he had a temperamental pre-disposition 
toward radicalism, what more natural than that he should adopt 
a form of it particularly popular in the locality? 

1 One explanation of fanaticism is that it ‘‘is uniformly a compensatory activity, 
representing self-realization through a deflected channel.’’ M. C. Otto on ‘‘ Fanatic 
ism,’’ in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1930-), VI, 91. This 
explanation frequently applies to allied types of radicals, reformers, and the like. 

2 Giddings to his wife, January 5, 1839 (misdated 1838. Original in the Giddings 
Papers, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio. The author is 
indebted to Mrs. F. A. Williams, of Ashtabula, Ohio, and to Dr. Harlow Lindley and 
the late C. B. Galbreath, of the society, for innumerable courtesies in connection with 
the use of this collection. It will be referred to hereinafter as Columbus MSS.). 


3 A. G. Riddle, ‘‘ Rise of the Anti-slavery Sentiment on the Western Reserve,’’ in 
Magazine of Western History (Cleveland, 1884-91), VI (1887), 145. 
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Onee Giddings had become a radical, he displayed the three 
fundamental characteristics of the type. His emotional tone was 
one of moral indignation against an existing, powerful institu- 
tional arrangement; he developed a program to destroy the 
object of his hatred; and he defined his ‘‘aims and methods 
in... humanitarian terms.’’* Like many another radical con- 
nected with a special reform movement, also, he tended to ally 
himself with other reform campaigns as they were initiated. 
Yet despite that tendency, in some departments of his thought 
he remained conservative. His economic ideas were entirely con- 
ventional; and, despite conversion to spiritualism and some 
complaints against the existing forms of church organization 
and practice, he never essentially altered his conservative atti- 
tude toward religion and morality. He differed from many 
radicals, moreover, in that he was not impractical. He was a 
shrewd and skillful politician, entirely familiar with the lesser 
techniques essential to his trade. 

His fundamental desire, of course, was to abolish slavery. But 
like almost everybody else, he could see no legal way of attack- 
ing the institution in the states where it existed, and therefore 
he had to reach his end by indirect means. Even the Garrisonian 
abolitionists admitted that the Constitution protected slavery 
in the slave states, and consequently they declared the Constitu- 
tion to be ‘‘a covenant with death and an agreement with hell.’’ 
Giddings could not agree with them. He was a lawyer, and legal 
training inculeates reverence for the Constitution. Whether for 
this reason or another, Giddings eschewed the Garrisonian dog- 
ma, and adopted a theory he thought would preserve the Con- 
stitution, while it would destroy slavery. His doctrine was that 
the Constitution left the free states altogether separate from 
slavery — they could not interfere with it either for its benefit 
or to its detriment — and the federal government could take no 
action that would connect the free states with slavery in any 
manner whatsoever. Since the federal government had exclusive 
control over the District of Columbia and the territories, he be- 
lieved any action in behalf of slavery in those places to be un- 


4Horace M. Kallen on ‘‘Radicalism,’’ in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
XIII, 52. 
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constitutional. These doctrines were not original with Giddings; 
they had been enunciated by Theodore D. Weld and by William 
Jay, to mention only two men whose works Giddings seems to 
have known. The theories, however, could be made the basis of 
a workable political program. Giddings’ importance was that he 
was a member of the House of Representatives, and there he 
tried incessantly to make the acts of Congress conform to his 
theories. But federal legislation was not drawn up as he tried 
to have it, and he had countless opportunities to speak and to 
vote against measures violating his doctrines. His reputation 
as a radical grew as he embraced every one of his opportunities. 

This rigorous persistence in attempting to compel the accept- 
ance of an ideal is among the most distinctive attributes of the 
radical. After one of Giddings’ speeches in the House, Edward 
J. Black of Georgia remarked bitterly that ‘‘the speech of the 
member was an old song that he had often sung before, and 
always sung the worse every time he repeated it.’’ ‘‘I remember 
four years ago,’’ he added, ‘‘when the member .. . delivered the 
same speech; but it was a much better speech then than now, 
because it was new.’’* Black’s rude gibe was hardly more appli- 
cable to one of Giddings’ speeches than to them all. Giddings’ 
harp had few strings, and he produced all of his musie by pluck- 
ing interminably at those few. He was not the least abashed by 
his limited range, nor need he have been. His career was an out- 
standing illustration of the ability of a commonplace mind, allied 
with unquenchable perseverance, to make a deeper mark than 
fitful genius may do. 

The opposition of Giddings to the large, well-known measures 
of national policy does not furnish the best illustration of his 
persistent adherence to his principles. Many men, for various 
reasons, deplored the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, 
the Compromise of 1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Gid- 
dings’ protests against these things tended to be swallowed up 
in the clamor of many voices. But in his solitary conflicts, 
axiomatically he was most radical, and also most conspicuous. 
For example, his was the only ballot cast against a resolution 
of thanks to General Zachary Taylor at the close of the Mexican 


5 Congressional Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 255. 
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War.’ His opposition to the annexation of Texas, to mention 
one other case, outlasted that of almost everybody else. He held 
that annexation was equivalent to a dissolution of the Union, 
and that upon the passage of the resolution annexing Texas, 
any state might act as it saw fit toward the old Union. Admit- 
ting that if annexation were acquiesced in, it would make any 
other action impossible, he nevertheless did not recognize im- 
plied assent when it had been given. As late as the middle of 
1846, when the issue was dead beyond hope of resurrection,’ 
Giddings still hoped that Ohio might renounce the new union 
with Texas.® 

Giddings was radical not only in his unfaltering perseverance, 
but also in his habitual use of violent, extravagant language. 
Every maker of pungent phrases is not a radical, of course, but 
radicals are more likely to use pungent phrases than other peo- 
ple.’ Every consideration of prudence, of tact, of respectability, 
of polite behavior — in short, of the conservative virtues — dic- 
tates moderate language. The radical is indifferent to these at- 
tributes, so he places no bridle upon his tongue. Giddings was 
especially conspicuous in this respect, and his bitter phraseology, 
as much as his doctrines, provoked the wrath of his opponents. 
On one occasion when he was discussing a possible war with 
England, for instance, he suggested that a slave insurrection 
might grow out of it. The mere idea was horrible to southerners, 
but Giddings was not content simply to suggest it. He went fur- 
ther, in these ghastly words: 


I would not be understood as desiring a servile insurrection; but 
I say to Southern gentlemen, that there are hundreds of thousands 
of honest and patriotic men who ‘‘wi/l laugh at your calamity, and 
will mock when your fear cometh.’’... If [the slaves] cannot regain 
their God-given rights by peaceful measures, I nevertheless hope they 


6 Ibid., 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 304; Liberator, February 18, 1848. 

7 Justin H. Smith, Annexation of Texas (New York, 1919), 464-66. 

® See letter of Giddings to O. P. Brown and L. A. Hamilton, Washington, June 3, 
1846, copied from the Geauga Republican and Whig into Ashtabula Sentinel, July 
13, 1846. 

®For example, how distinguished for his trenchant speech was the leader of 
another branch of the anti-slavery movement, William Lloyd Garrison! Also, not to 
link them except in this characteristic, so were two other men radical ir their ways, 
Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. 
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will regain them; and if blood be shed, I should certainly hope that 
it might be the blood of those who stand between them and freedom, 
and not the blood of those who have long been robbed of their wives 
and children and all they hold dear in life.'® 


Giddings’ speeches bristled with incitement to bloodshed. He 
advised fugitive negroes to shoot their pursuers, citizens to 
shoot marshalls and slave-catchers, slaves to shoot their mas- 
ters —and for every shot he provided a justification in con- 
stitutional theory. Speaking of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, 
Giddings said: ‘‘I have ever regarded this enactment as the most 
flagrant violation of the Constitution, of God’s law and man’s 
inalienable rights; and have uniformly advised fugitives to arm 
themselves, and shoot down those who should attempt to rob 
them of their God-given right to freedom. ... 1 would... . see 
every Marshall, Deputy Marshall and Assistant, who attempts 
to commit the crime which that Law professes to authorize, slain 
and thrown into the same grave with bloodhounds.’’ In connec- 
tion with the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue cases, speaking of men 
who had been jailed for freeing fugitive slaves from their cap- 
tors, he cried: ‘‘In disregarding this Law, the prisoners did 
right. Their error consisted in sparing the lives of the slave- 
catchers. Those pirates should have been delivered over to the 
colored men and consigned to the doom of pirates, which should 
have been speedily executed.’’ In a discussion of compensated 
emancipation he wrote: ‘‘We have ourselves paid money to 
redeem Southern slaves until we have become disgusted with the 
practice, and prefer that our future donations shall be made in 
powder and ball, delivered to the slaves, to be used as they may 
deem proper.’’*' Like Julia Ward Howe, he saw the ‘‘fiery 
gospel writ in burnished rows of steel,’’ and his utterances 
justified a newspaper’s caustic description of him as ‘‘a fire and 
sword philanthropist.’’ | 

10 Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 73. 

11 For these statements see letter of Giddings to James Fuller, M.D., chairman of 
a committee to celebrate the Jerry Rescue at Syracuse, Jefferson, Ohio, September 
22, 1853, which Garrison quoted from the Syracuse League in Liberator, October 7, 
1853; also Giddings to Ralph Plumb, Jefferson, Ohio, May 4, 1859; clipping from 
Giddings’ Serap-books, Columbus MSS.; editorial by Giddings in the Ashtabula 


Sentinel, in Liberator, September 18, 1857. 
12 New York Evening Mirror, in Liberator, May 22, 1846. 
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What enabled Giddings to adopt extreme doctrines and to ad- 
yoeate them relentlessly was his unshakable belief in the worthi- 
ness of his objective. Such belief is characteristic of radicals in 
general, and it is a kind of faith ‘‘that has produced bigots, but 
not eowards.’’ Once Giddings had become convinced that slavery 
must be ended, and after he had developed his plan for ending 
it, to him the objective and the means of attaining it ceased to 
be debatable. They were axiomatic. That state of mind was a 
source of great strength to Giddings, as it is to all radicals. 
Other men have doubts, from which proceed hesitancies; the 
radical has none, and his energy is not dispersed in consequence 
of self-questioning. After Giddings had been engaged in his 
crusade for ten years, Henry Clay sent him a letter which would 
have caused harrowing self-examination if anything could. Clay 
declared his dislike of slavery, but he stated his own dilemma, 
as an owner of negroes, in deciding what to do with them. With 
penetrating insight Clay exclaimed: ‘‘ Alas, alas! my good friend, 
| fear you have a very inadequate idea of the duties, obligations, 
and relations which exist between my poor slaves and me.’’™ 
But even this candid exposition could raise no fundamental 
queries in Giddings’ mind. Incorrigibly he clung to his convie- 
tions, unshaken by Clay’s exposure of their narrowness. 

Another characteristic of the radical, springing from his be- 
lief in the absolute righteousness of his cause, is the conviction 
that it has divine sanction. Giddings once illustrated this atti- 
tude by declaiming on the floor of the House that he would hold 
President Polk responsible for his acts ‘‘before the bar of Om- 
nipotence.’’ He was entirely unaffected by the withering ques- 
tion: how could he be sure he would be the ‘‘attorney-general 
before that august tribunal’’?’* Giddings was so accustomed to 
think of himself as standing at Armageddon and battling for the 
Lord that his motives and desires tended to become confused, 


18 Henry Clay to Giddings, October 6, 1847, in George W. Julian, The Life of 
Joshua R. Giddings (Chicago, 1892), 208-10. 

14 Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 2 Sess., 488. Giddings denied having made the remark 
about the bar of Omnipotence attributed to him by his adversary, Moses Norris, of 
New Hampshire. But Norris pointed Giddings to the report of his words in the 
National Intelligencer, December 15, 1846; moreover, Norris declared: ‘‘ But IL tell 
the gentleman he used the words; I took them down at the time.’’ This is but another 
example of Giddings’ disputes over facts, mentioned below. 
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even to himself. He easily transposed the particular into uni- 
versal terms. Doing this habitually, he could not understand the 
shout of laughter following his answer to the question, ‘‘ Does 
the gentleman speak for his party?’’ Giddings’ reply was, ‘I 
speak for the thinking, reflecting, humane portion of mankind 
generally.’’**> The caning of Senator Sumner furnished a prime 
example of Giddings’ habit of inflating a specific incident to al- 
most limitless proportions. ‘‘We are not trying a case of assault 
and battery, as some gentlemen have represented,’’ he cried. 
This is a crime ‘‘against the most vital principles of the Con- 
stitution, against the Government itself, against the sovereignty 
of Massachusetts, against the people of the United States, 
against Christianity and civilization.’’ ** 

If a man starts with the proposition that his own motives are 
unblemished he passes easily to the corollary that the opponent’s 
motives are wicked. Giddings entirely agreed with one of his 
friends that the truth was ‘‘all on one side’’ “— his own — and 
it followed that whoso disagreed with him must be at least un- 
principled, and probably downright villainous. This habit of 
impugning the motives of adversaries is a trait of radicals often 
noticed. Giddings revealed it in himself with startling naiveté 
when he wrote: ‘‘I am denounced in some of the whig papers. ... 
Poor miserable serviles, they have no conception of an honest or 
independent statesman.’’** Giddings displayed this character- 
istic on innumerable occasions, but most brazenly during the 
long contest over the election of a Speaker of the House, in 1855- 
56. During that contest he pressed hard for the adoption of the 
plurality rule, whereas only six years before, in a similar situa- 


15 The author has changed the form, but not the substance, of the question, so as 
to fit it more smoothly into the context. Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 1216. 

16 Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 1118. For another instance in kind, 
see his remark about the rescuers in the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue cases. In freeing 
the slaves, said Giddings, they had not acted ‘‘for themselves . . . but for justice, 
for liberty, for the cause of freedom.’’ Giddings to Ralph Plumb, May 4, 1859, 
cited above. 


17 Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins to Giddings, Woburn, Massachusetts, Mareh 22, 1858, 
Columbus MSS. 

18 Giddings to Maria Giddings, Washington, December 21, 1846. (Original in the 
Giddings Papers, Library of Congress. The author is indebted to Dr. Thomas P. 
Martin, assistant chief of the manuscripts division of the Library of Congress, for 
copies of the Giddings Papers.) 
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tion, he had opposed it bitterly. But in 1856, favoring the rule, 
he had the effrontery to say: ‘‘It is in vain for gentlemen to 
urge that they are now in the minority, whereas they were in the 
majority in 1849. Sir, ‘men change — principles never’.’’ ” 
Imagination cannot conceive impudence greater than this: to 
accuse an opponent of faithlessness to principle for making pre- 
cisely the change one has made oneself — that is, from one side 
to the other; and for precisely the same reason — that is, polit- 
ical advantage. 

One trait of radicals, allied with all these, perhaps should be 
considered a secondary characteristic: the sense of duty. It is 
compounded of equal parts of Puritanism, aggravated con- 
science, and insensitiveness, with a dash of moral myopia. In 
Giddings it produced results about evenly divided between the 
praiseworthy and the blameworthy. It made him tireless and 
effective in the discharge of his every task and obligation, public 
and private, and it helped to keep him faithful to what he, at 
least, considered high principles. But to it may be ascribed, also, 
far less admirable consequences. It made him a pertinacious 
meddler, an uncomfortable friend, and a harsh parent. He never 
permitted human sympathy to hinder him in doing what he be- 
lieved duty to dictate, although frequently duty required him to 
display a leathery insensitiveness to the feelings of others. 
For example, he once travelled East as the protector of a girl 
who was dying of consumption. When he left her, he was incapa- 
ble of the silence that sensitiveness would have imposed. He 
wrote of the parting: ‘‘I was myself obliged to suppress my 
feelings and I felt it my duty to appear cheerful while I told her 
plainly that I expected never again to see her in this world, and 
added a hope that we might in the next.’’ On another occasion 
his sense of duty would not let him preserve a humane silence. 
He wrote: ‘‘One of our mess Genl Frick of Pennsylvania is 
quite low with the consumption, although he flatters himself 
and friends that he has not got that fatal malady, and the Doctor 
does not undeceive him I do not think he will live another month 
I feel it my duty to tell him so.’’ * 


18 Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., 251. 
20 See Giddings to his wife, December 3, 1843, Columbus MSS. See also Giddings 
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Positive opinions, held tenaciously as the radical holds them, 
lead inevitably to controversy. That the radical is continually 
embroiled in disputes is a commonplace, and it is equally trite to 
say that he quarrels as often with other radicals as with more 
logical opponents. His quarrels with his radical colleagues arise 
from the quality, already mentioned, that contributes to his own 
radicalism — his inflexible certainty that he is right. Every 
radical believes, as Charles Suntner once remarked, that ‘‘there 
is no other side.’’ Therefore the least deviation from his own 
views is a fall into error. Think how much energy and influence 
were frittered away by William Lloyd Garrison in arguments 
with his own followers!” The radical, moreover, is not to be 
laughed out of court, for he is possessed of a truly formidable 
humorlessness. Salmon P. Chase and Charles Sumner leap to 
mind as examples of this trait, and Giddings was an implacably 
serious as they. Indeed, it is probably as accurate to say that no 
person with a sense of humor can be a radical as that no radical 
has a sense of humor, because humor tends to debilitate the pur- 
pose, and to some extent to inhibit that complete, overmastering 
absorption in an ideal which is the sine qua non of radicalism. 

The radical, too, is the stubborn foe of compromise. Most 
people hark to what they think is no more than the dictum of 
common sense, that half a loaf is better than none; but the 
radical here blends into the fanatic, and rejects such reasoning. 
He is not content with anything less than complete attainment 
of his ideal. Giddings illustrated these qualities by becoming 
involved in more than a score of controversies notable for their 
duration or their intensity, and for the bitterness of the insults 
exchanged during them. Occasionally these disputes were trans- 
ferred from the verbal plane to the physical, and at such times 
Giddings demonstrated that he did not lack courage. He may 
have longed subconsciously for martyrdom, as many radicals do, 
and his secret desire to die for the cause may have changed 
firmness into recklessness. 


to id., February 25, 1844, loc. cit. For other aspects of this trait, see Giddings t 
Comfort Giddings, April 26, 1840, and Giddings to Maria Giddings, January 29, 1837, 
loc. cit. 

21 For Summer’s remark, see George W. Curtis on article on Sumner, in Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1888-1900), V, 749. 
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In the midst of one of Giddings’ hot disputes, in which an issue 
of fact had been raised, one of his opponents said contempt- 
uously: ‘‘There has been no man who has had a controversy up- 
on this floor with that honorable member who has not raised the 
issue of veracity with him —no man, whether from the North 
or South. Not one, that I remember.’’* This rude remark 
focuses sharply Giddings’ habit, common to radicals, of disput- 
ing over facts. He did not see life steadily and whole. To do so 
implies fair-mindedness, in itself an effective preventative of 
radicalism. Giddings took his data from people who agreed with 
him, and thereupon he treated the data as unquestionable truth. 
It is no wonder he was at odds with men whose opinions were 
founded on other factual premises. Still further, he over-sim- 
plified his conclusions, in drawing them from complex tangles of 
facts. Coming to most problems with a positive, pre-conceived 
conviction, he disregarded everything that might have unsettled 
his belief. Therefore he was never a victim of doubt, however 
bizarre his contentions appeared to others. 

So here stands one radical. Unfalteringly persistent, violently 
outspoken, certain of the unquestionable rightness of his ideals, 
acutely conscious of his duty, suspicious of others, humorless, 
harsh, courageous, incurably contentious — he is a man to be 
respected, perhaps admired, but scarcely to be loved by people 
less iron-souled then he. What does he accomplish? He may 
succeed only in keeping alive his favorite issue, when without his 
agitation it might have disappeared, and the credit for his 
pioneering may go to others. Frequently he enlists only a small 
group of sympathizers, and he goes through life arousing in the 
mass of men contempt or hatred far overshadowing the adula- 
tion of his few unfaltering converts. Giddings was somewhat 
more fortunate than this. For a short time a powerful political 
party was in harmony with his ideas, and he lived to see his great 
object achieved. But disregarding the radical’s effect upon the 
world, his internal adjustment, his success as an individual, may 
well be the envy of less perfectly integrated personalities. What- 
ever befalls, he never questions his own fundamental tenets, and 
surely such self-confidence is an infallible guide to personal 

*2 Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 534. 
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satisfaction. Who does not agree with the satiric versifier who 
exclaims: 


How blest and fortunate the lot 
Of him who knows just what is what. 




















THE ORIGINAL CHASE ORGANIZATION MEETING 
AND 
THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


By Cuaries R. Witson 


It is rather strange that the election of 1864, one of the most 
important in American history, has not been made the subject of 
a thorough-going and comprehensive study. Donnal V. Smith 
has made a valuable contribution on the Republican side through 
his work on Salmon P. Chase. William Starr Meyers, in his life 
of George B. McClellan, has done the same on the Democratic side. 
Harold M. Dudley has contributed an able brief study on the 
general subject to the Mississrpp1 Vatutey Historica Review.’ 
But there has been no all-embracing treatment, and because of 
this fact the election continues to be a fruitful field of research. 

The two following documents are indirectly concerned with 
this campaign. The one dealing with the Chase organization 
meeting is entirely new while The Next Presidential Election 
has received but scant notice from historians. When it has been 
noticed it apparently has been misinterpreted. The Chase organ- 
ization document was revealed to the present writer by Profes- 
sor James G. Randall, of the University of Illinois, who advised 
its purchase by the Library of Congress, and it is printed here 
through the courtesy of Professor Randall. An original copy 
of The Next Presidential Election, which was reprinted in some 
of the newspapers, is to be found in the rare book room of the 
Library of Congress. 

The Chase organization document, The Next Presidential 
Election, and the much publicized Pomeroy Circular are all very 
closely related, and apparently represent successive steps in 
Chase’s drive for the Presidency. Opposition to Lincoln had 
been developing among the Radicals of the Republican party al- 
most from the beginning of the war. His conservatism with re- 
gard to emancipation and his seeming inability to organize 


1 Harold M. Dudley, ‘‘The Election of 1864,’’ in Mississipp1 VALLEY HisToricaL 
Review, XVIII (1932), 500-18. 
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military victory had led to the belief in many quarters that he 
was weak, vacillating, and generally incapable. Disgusted Rad- 
icals dubbed his efforts to put down the rebellion as ‘‘the rose 
water policy.’’ Murat Halstead of the Republican Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial expressed these views rather graphically 
when he wrote to John Sherman: ‘‘If Lincoln was not a damned 
fool, we could get along yet. He is an awful, woeful ass.” 
‘*Can’t you take him by the throat,’’ wrote Halstead to Chase 
shortly afterward, ‘‘and knock his head against a wall until he 
is brought to his senses on the war business? I do not speak 
wantonly when I say there are persons who feel that it was 
doing God service to kill him, if it were not feared that Hamlin 
is a bigger fool than he is.’’* 

Due to the emancipation proclamation, military victory at 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg, and Lincoln’s undoubted popularity 
with the masses, Radical opposition did not crystallize against 
the President during the greater part of 1863. It was not until 
his proclamation of amnesty on December 8, 1863, which threat- 
ened to take the matter of reconstruction out of the hands of the 
Radicals and which embraced constitutional, political, and 
economic implications inimical to Radical interests, that the 
leaders concluded the side-tracking of Lincoln had become ab- 
solutely imperative. Organization of the heretofore unorganized 
sentiment against him was therefore a certainty. This the 
friends of Chase saw clearly, and they determined to seize upon 
the opportunity to place their man in the vanguard of the Rad- 
ical movement. 

The first of the appended documents is endorsed ‘‘Organization 
to make § P Chase President, December 9, 1863, Important.” 
Its date, December 9, 1863, is especially significant following as 
it does immediately upon Lincoln’s proclamation of amnesty. 
Interesting, if not significant, is the fact that the name of Samuel 
C. Pomeroy, Senator from Kansas, is not among those of the 
original Chase organization, for the ‘‘Advisory Committee’’ 
at Washington, mentioned in this document, seems to have been 


2 Halstead to Sherman, February 8, 1863, John Sherman MSS., LVI, 13125; 
Halstead to Chase, February 19, 1863, in Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, September 25, 
1885. The letter to Chase was stolen from the Schuckers collection of Chase MSS. 
and a facsimile was published in the Enquirer as an episode in the journalistic feud 
between Halstead and the MeLeans. 
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augmented subsequently to become the National Executive Com- 
mittee, which, with Pomeroy as chairman, directed Chase’s 
candidacy. 

If this inference be valid, the Chase boom was formally 
launched by a central organization which originally consisted of 
three, possibly four, congressmen, two of them from Ohio; and 
four others, of whom two — one a paymaster for the army and 
the other a newspaper correspondent — were also from Ohio. It is 
difficult to speak with assurance concerning the men who are listed 
as members of the state committees, for it is impossible to know 
how many of them were aware beforehand of the use of their 
names and which ones were actually Chase supporters at the 
moment. 

Within a short time, however, the central junta seems to have 
been expanded to include such men as Pomeroy, Senator John 
Sherman and Representative James A. Garfield of Ohio, and 
James M. Winchell, the New York agent for the Pacific railroad. 
According to the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, whose Washington 
correspondent was unusually alert, there were no fewer than 
twenty-seven Senators in the expanded group.’ 

Pomeroy’s antipathy for Lincoln has been explained as a 
product of the rivalry between him and James H. Lane, his 
senatorial colleague from Kansas, whom he believed to be bask- 
ing in Lineoln’s favor.* His predilection for Chase is explained 
on the basis of a favor granted by the secretary of the treasury, 
although legitimately, to the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad 
in which Pomeroy was financially interested.’ Whatever may be 
the explanation of Pomeroy’s action, by January of 1864, his com- 
mittee seems to have been a going concern. On January 18 Chase 
wrote to a friend in Ohio that ‘‘a committee, composed of promi- 
nent Senators and Representatives and citizens,’’ had been organ- 
ized for the purpose of making him President, adding ‘‘This com- 
mittee, through a sub-committee, has conferred with me... and 
I have consented to their wishes.’’* As early as January 26, the 
Dayton (Ohio), Daily Empire noted the following rumor: ‘‘A 


$ Cincinnati Datly Enquirer, February 21, 1864. 

4 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (New York, 1890), 
VIII, 319. 

5 Donnal V. Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics (Columbus, 1931), 114-15. 

6 J. W. Schuckers, The Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase, 497. 
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hundred thousand copies of a magazine in the interests of Chase 
for the Presidency are to be gratuitously circulated.’’* This 
appears to have been The Next Presidential Election. 

Early in February the distribution of the pamphlet began. It 
Was an anonymous and scathing denunciation of the Lincoln 
administration. Coming into Ohio under John Sherman’s frank, 
it was sent to the leading Republican politicians as well as to the 
chief Republican newspapers. Even the Democratic press re- 
ceived it. On February 10 the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, a 
rankly Democratic sheet, published it in full ‘‘to show the work- 
ings of a portion of the Republican mind.’’* For all its bitter 
denunciation of Lincoln, the pamphlet offered no concrete sug- 
gestion as to who should take his place as the Republican stand- 
ard-bearer in the fall. It restricted its purpose to convincing 
the public that a change was necessary. There is much reason 
to believe that it was primarily intended to supply restive Rad- 
ical editors with ammunition for undermining Lincoln, thereby 
paving the way for the later issuance of the Pomeroy Circular, 
which not only reiterated the necessity for a change but spe- 
cifically placed Chase before the country as the man to fill the 
breach. 

There were immediate and violent reactions to the pamphlet. 
As early as February 15 Sherman’s constituents began to bom- 
bard him with letters. Some acquiesced in the views set forth in 
the pamphlet, others felt it was a Copperhead trick, but the 
majority, seeing through its propagandizing purpose, were indig- 
nant. ‘‘As it is so mean and dastardly in its character that it 
will brand with infamy your character as a statesman and your 
honor as a gentleman,’’ wrote one, 


I cannot conceive it possible you are aware of its true character, or 
have been knowingly instrumental in its circulation. .. . If Mr. Lin- 
coln is unfit for the office, or unworthy of the confidence of the people, 
it is due the nation that it be publicly made known, and not in assassin 
style stab him in the dark. 


‘‘There is no use... for a few politicians at Washington to think 
they can influence the people against ‘Old Honest Abe’,’’ wrote 
another: 


7 Dayton Daily Empire, January 26, 1864. 
8 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 10, 1864. 
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You cant do it and Mr. Sherman you need not try it. If you were to 
resign tomorrow you could not get 10 votes in the Legislature pro- 
vided it could be shown that you have been circulating such stuff as 
this. If you cant do anything better you had better quit. The people 
in due time will take care of ‘Old Abe.’. . . Ohio is good for ‘Lincoln’ 
and all your mean pamphlets cant keep him out. If you have nothing 
better to send, dont send anything. 


Sherman petulantly seribbled on the back, ‘‘Strike his name off 
the list and file.’”* 

In the meantime the Pomeroy Circular had been distributed, 
allegedly in response to Simeon Draper’s secret circular of Jan- 
uary 28 which ealled for Lincoln public meetings throughout the 
North on February 22.*° Marked ‘‘Strictly Private,’’ it was first 
published on February 20 by the Washington Constitutional 
Union which sarcastically commented: ‘‘We propose to keep 
closely confidential all the unmentionable things contained in 
this ‘strietly private’ document, not by ourselves alone, but 
aided by our 30,000 subscribers.’’** The Washington corres- 
pondent for the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer forwarded the doc- 
ument to his paper which printed it the next day (before even 
the National Intelligencer had spotted it) with the comment: ‘‘It 
is issued with the sanction and under the auspices of three- 
fourths of the Republican United States Senators.’’'* On Feb- 
ruary 22, the contents of the circular went out over the 
Associated Press wire and were published generally. Although 
much less brutal than the pamphlet in its treatment of Lincoln, 
the Pomeroy Cireular intensified the public feeling over the 
attack upon the President. But it did not cause it. The furor 
had originated with The Neat Presidential Election. 

Early in March John Sherman deemed it advisable to make 
an attempt to shield himself from the boomerang he had hurled 
into Ohio. In a letter to the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, he made 
the following explanation: ‘‘A number of copies of this pamph- 
let were sent to my room either by mistake or with the fraudulent 
design of securing my frank in ignorance of its contents. They 


*Samuel Price to Sherman, February 20, 1864, John Sherman MSS., LXV, 
15252; G. W. Gordon to Sherman, February 26, 1864, ibid., 15329. 

‘0 New York Herald, February 23, 1864. 

‘1 Washington Constitutional Union, February 20, 1864. 

‘2 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 21, 1864. 
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came folded and sealed in the usual way of speeches and other 
documents, and were distributed by a clerk on the supposition 
that they were quite a different document.’"* Already a genera] 
denial of responsibility had emanated from the Chase leaders, 
According to their story, The Next Presidential Election had 
been written by Miss Anna Ellen Carroll and had somehow 
gotten mixed in with the Pomeroy Cireular which was being 
franked out by some of the Senators to potential Chase sup. 
porters. Little did the Senators realize, ran the denial, that they 
were putting into circulation, under their franks, a document 
totally different from the circular." 

These explanations, however, will hardly stand analysis. In 
the first place, The Next Presidential Election seems to have 
been issued and started on its way at least ten days prior to the 
appearance of the Pomeroy Circular. If the Cincinnati Enquirer 
could publish it on the morning of the tenth, the pamphlet must 
have been in the mails not later than the eighth. Furthermore, 
the letters in the Sherman manuscripts have much to say about 
the pamphlet but do not even mention the cireular until after 
the twentieth. This probably was not due to any inordinate 
secrecy which was maintained at the time the circular was dis- 
tributed, but to the fact that it was issued subsequent to the 
pamphlet. It is obvious that any such broadside was certain to 
be known among politicians almost immediately upon its appear. 
ance and that Lincoln himself would be one of the first to hear 
about it. Lincoln told Chase that he had learned of it ‘‘several 
days before’’ Chase addressed him on the subject,’® which would 
put the date on which it came to his attention at about thie 
eighteenth or nineteenth. The Cincinnati Daily Gazette carried 
a date line of February 18 on its version of the circular. From 
all indications this date is approximately correct. Therefore 
there is good reason to doubt that the two manifestoes had be- 
come mixed by mistake and were distributed concomitantly. 

In the second place the two documents were quite similar in 
their contents, indicating that they had a common ultimate pur- 
pose if not a common authorship. There was none of the differ- 


13 Cineinnati Daily Gazette, March 3, 1864. 
14 New York Herald, February 24, 1864. 
15 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, VIII, 322. 
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ences between them which the Chase leaders loudly proclaimed. 
The arguments are virtually identical, differing chiefly in their 
order, while the resemblance in phraseology is so striking in 
places as to suggest strongly that if both documents were not 
written by the same person, at least one was copied from the 
other. Schuckers maintains that James M. Winchell was the 
author of the Pomeroy Cireular.** Winchell may or may not 
have written The Next Presidential Election. The point is not 
important. What is important is that regardless of their author- 
ship, both documents, in spite of frantic representations to the 
contrary, seem to have been fathered by the Chase leaders. 
Everything taken into consideration it is almost inconceivable 
that they were written independently and for different purposes, 
as the cabal maintained. ‘‘Occasional’’ (John W. Forney), 
writing for the Philadelphia Press, probably was quite correct 
in speaking generally of the ‘‘several articles opposing the 
nomination of Mr. Lincoln’’ as belonging to one and the same 
category.” 

But what are some of these tale-bearing similarities? The 
Pomeroy Cireular designates Lincoln’s pre-convention attempts 
to secure re-nomination as ‘‘efforts ... to forestall the political 
action of the people.’’ The Next Presidential Election deplores 
the ‘‘effort’’ being made ‘‘to forestal the action of the Repub- 
lican National Convention.’’ The circular speaks of party 
machinery and official influence being used to secure the ‘‘per- 
petuation’’ of the administration. The pamphlet refers to the 
desire of the recipients of executive favor and patronage to 
‘‘perpetuate’’ their power. 

Both documents have three essential points in their arguments. 
The first point in the cireular is that Lincoln’s election ‘‘is prac- 
tically impossible against the union of forces which will oppose 
him.’’ The third point in the pamphlet ** is that if the Democrats 
choose their candidate wisely, ‘‘Mr. Lincoln will be most un- 
questionably defeated.’’ The second point in the circular is that 

16 Schuckers, Life of Chase, 500. 

‘7 Philadelphia Press, February 26, 1864, quoted in New York World, February 
27, 1864, 

18 This idea is touched upon in the first part of the pamphlet with the statement 
that many of the ‘‘ friends of freedom’’ believe that ‘‘even with a fair nomination 
in a full convention, Mr. Lincoln cannot be re-elected to the Presidency.’’ 
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Lincoln’s ‘‘tendency toward compromise and temporary expe- 
dients of policy’’ may prolong the war ‘‘till the public debt shal] 
become a burden too great to be borne.’’ The implication is that 
his re-election is not desirable. The second point in the pamph- 
let is that the President ‘‘has been weak and vascillating . . . 
seemingly incapable of settling upon any definite line of policy 
in regard to the rebellion,’’ and that ‘‘this vascillation and inde- 
cision’’ have been the cause of the long duration of the war. 
Subsequently a reference is made to the war debt, ‘‘the magni- 
tude of which is astounding to consider,’’ and of which ‘‘the 
interest alone will oppress the people for scores of years to 
come.’’ Again the implication is that Lincoln’s reélection would 
be calamitous. The third point in the circular is that the ‘‘pat- 
ronage of the Government, through the necessities of the war, 
has been so rapidly increased, and to such an enormous ex- 
tent ...as to render the application of the ‘one term principle’ 
absolutely essential to the certain safety of our Republican 
Institutions.’’ The first point in the pamphlet is that ‘‘the one 
term principle’? has become ‘‘a fundamental doctrine in our 
democratic system’’ but that Lincoln, unless he is checked, can 
violate ‘‘the great principle which underlies our democratic 
institutions’’ because ‘‘the extraordinary patronage occasioned 
by the war furnishes the means of his election.’’ 

Comparison of the two documents, then, reveals rather clearly 
that the essential difference between them lies in their conclu- 
sions. The Next Presidential Election contents itself with the 
mere statement: ‘‘ We want in our coming President an advanced 
thinker ; a statesman profoundly versed in political and economic 
science, one who fully comprehends the spirit of the age in whicl 
we live.’’ The Pomeroy Circular specifically names Chase as 
the man who embodies ‘‘more of the qualities needed in a Pres- 
ident during the next four years than are to be found in any 
other candidate,’’ and calls for local organizations under Pom- 
eroy’s national executive committee. 

But there is another major difference. The pamphlet is con- 
siderably more intemperate in its abuse of Lincoln than is the 
circular. This intemperance is what provoked the initial reac- 
tion, which was intensified by the subsequent issuance of the 
circular. What the effect of the milder circular might have been 
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except for this unfortunately abusive pamphlet, no one can tell. 
It is quite possible that it was the indignation aroused by the 
extreme language of the pamphlet — an indignation the cireular 
itself could never have stirred — which caused the Republican 
members of the Ohio Legislature to take the action which suf- 
focated Chase’s hopes.*® In any case, whether circular, pamphlet, 
or both were to blame, it appears that the Chase leaders, and 
not the goddess of chance, must stand responsible for what hap- 
pened, for the similarity in style, argument, and obvious intent 
in the two documents leaves but little doubt that both were the 
product of the same inept management, if not of the same in- 
disereet hand. 


Number 1. The Chase Organization Meeting 
OFFICE FOR THE PAYMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS 
Mas. D. Taytor, Paymaster U. 8. A. 


At a meeting of the friends of Freedom and the Union held at [sic] on 
the 9th Dee 1863, the following proceedings were had. 
On motion of B F Camp Esq of N. Y. the following committees, Cen- 
tral and State, or Local were appointed, viz: 
Hon Walter L Sessions 
Central Corresponding Secy Washington D. C. 
Advisory Committee, Washington D C 
Maj Genl R. C. Schenck; Hon Rufus P. Spalding [sic], 
of Ohio Hon John Conness of California; Hon Henry 
Wilson (?) [sic] of Mass L. E. Chittenden Washington 
DC Whitelaw Reid & D Taylor of O 
State Corresponding Committees 
New York Mr Hoyt of Mess Hoyt Sprague & Co N. Y. City; Ex Lt 
Gov Robert Campbell Bath, Steuben Co; Hon Roscoe 
Conkling Utica (7?) [sic]; John Austin Stevens jr N. Y. 
City and Hon Lucius Robinson, State Comptroller Al- 
bany. 
Rev 
Tennessee Hon Andrew Johnson, Nashville, Hon Wm G. Brownlow 
(?) [sic] Knoxille 
18 For a full account of this incident see the Cincinnati Daily Commercial, Feb 
ruary 29, 1864. See also J. C. Devin to Sherman, February 26, and Isaac Goss to id., 
February 29, John Sherman MSS., LXV and LXVI; J. C. Hall to Chase, March 2, 
and R. C. Parsons to id., March 2, Chase MSS., LXXXIX. 
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Mass. 
Conn. 
N. H. 


N. J. 
Delaware 


Rhode Island 
Maine 
E Va. 
W. Va 


Illinois 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


(2) [sic] 


Maryland 
Indiana. 


Missouri: 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Vermont 


lowa 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota 
Michigan 
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Hon John A. Andrew; J. Z. Goorich ? [sic] Boston 
Edward Bowles ? [sic] Springfield 
No one named Mark Howard [different handwriting] 
Hon Amos Trick Boston 
No one named 
Thos Clyde, Philadelphia, Hon 
ton Del. 
No one named 
Hon Hannibal Hamlin 
Gov.  Pierpont [sic]; Judge John C. Underwood 
Alexandria 
Geo W Boseman, Wheeling; Geo. Wharton Parkersburg 
Hon John Wentworth ? [sic] 
Hon John A Bingham Cadiz 

" Wm Dennison Columbus 
Judge Wm Lawrence Bellefontaine 
Wm P Mellen Esq Cincinnati O. 
R. G. Corwin Dayton 
Hon David Wilmot ? [sic] Towanda 





Smithers, Wilming. 


Jay Cooke Esq 


Philadelphia 
" A. H. Reeder ? [sic] Easton John M Butler " 
" J. K. Morehead Pittsburg One from 


Harrisburg 

W.H. Bachelder ? [sic] " to be selected 

H. W. Hoffman [diff. handwtg.| 

Fred Schley; Frederick; Hon. J N MeJilton Baltimore 
Hon O. P. Morton, Indianapolis, Jesse L. Williams ° 
[sic] Ft. Wayne 
John F. Hume, St. Louis; Charles D Drake St Louis, 
Robert W Wells Jefferson City; Smith O Scofield, 
St Joseph 
No one named 
George D Blakey; Samuel L Casey, Louisville 
John G. Smith; ? [sie] St Albans; John B. Page ? 
[sic] Rutland 
Samuel R. Curtis Keo Kuk 
Samuel Kirkwood 
Gov. Stone 
Charles Durkee 
No one named 
No one named 





Iowa City 
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No. 2 
THE NExtT 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. Lincoln—The Presidency—Action of Legislatures—One Term Prin- 
ciple—Patronage—Prolonging the War—lInability and Vascillation— 
‘‘Honest Old Abe’’—Military Commander as a Candidate—The Can- 
didate Wanted. 


The effort now making to forestal the action of the Republican National 
Convention by procuring the formal nomination of Mr. Lincoln in State 
Legislatures and other public bodies, is deeply to be deplored. 

The more so, because this movement originates with the recipients of 
Executive favor and patronage, some of whom hold high stations in the 
administration of Mr. Lincoln, whose object is to perpetuate their own 
power and means of pecuniary advancement, without any regard what- 
ever to the welfare of the country. While these nominations are made to 
appear as though they emanated from the spontaneous will of the people, 
the animus in reality is to defeat their will altogether, by producing 
such a publie clamor in behalf of Mr. Lincoln, as to prevent the assembl- 
ing of the National Convention at all; or if it should assemble, to force 
his nomination upon the country, irrespective of the popular will. 

In time of civil war with all its attendant calamities, the attempt to 
advance the personal interest and ambition of any one man, or number 
of men, without regard to the public good, deserves and should receive 
universal condemnation. 

To the proper discussion of Mr. Lincoln’s claim to be made a candidate 
for the next Presidential term, there can be no reasonable objection; 
but it is the people, and not Mr. Lincoln and his dependents who should 
decide upon his claim. 

While the great body of the American people have everything at stake 
upon the right administration of the Government, they have really no 
personal interest in its patronage. Therefore they are the only disin- 
terested party to select the Presidential candidate without interference 
from Executive influences. 


But now it is too early to commit the people to the fortunes of any 
Presidential aspirant. The issues of war are ever uncertain, and though 
we have every reason to hope our gallant armies may have destroyed the 
rebel power before the meeting of the Convention, they may not. At all 
events, the people will be much better prepared to decide this question 
three or four months hence, than they can possibly be to-day. 
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Already has this premature action alienated many of the friends of 
freedom, who believe that even with a fair nomination in a full conyep. 
tion, Mr. Lincoln cannot be re-elected to the Presidency. 

There are many solid reasons in the very philosophy of representatiye 
government, against the election of a President for a second term. 

The unbounded popularity of General Washington during his admip. 
istration, convinced the American people that had he been less than 
Washington, he might, by the patronage of office have subverted the 
liberties of the country by procuring his own election periodically for 
life. 

The want of a constitutional limitation to the number of terms to 
which a President might be eligible, was then felt to be a serious defect, 

Washington participated in this sentiment, and peremptorily refused 
to allow himself to be elected for a third term; and his decision furnished 
a precedent which had all the force of a constitutional restriction. 

During the domination of the Republican party, from Jefferson to 
Monroe, the practice of the President nominating himself for the second 
term, and then his successor, through the machinery of a caucus, which 
virtually transferred the power of election from the people to the Ad- 
ministration, was becoming a precedent which threatened the subversion 
of Republican liberty. 

General Jackson, in order to maintain the independence of the elective 
franchise, became the candidate of the people in opposition to this caucus 
system, and though defeated at first, was, in 1828, triumphantly elected 
against the powerful patronage of the Government. From that day no 
President until Mr. Lincoln, ever attempted to revive that odious system 
of having himself nominated without consulting the people in a National 
Convention. 

General Jackson was made a candidate by the people for a second term 
against his will, and elected with unparalleled unanimity. Yet, such was 
the unbounded enthusiasm he inspired, that Jackson saw, as did every 
reflecting man, that the danger to liberty which occurred under Wash 
ington’s administration was repeating itself. 

And so utterly opposed was that stern patriot to the use of patronage 
for the purpose of procuring a re-election to the Presidency that he laid 
down the one term principle as a fundamental doctrine in our democratic 
system, and it became a part of the political creed of the people; so 
strong, that no President from that day has been re-elected, and probably 
never will be by fair expression of the popular will. 

If President Lincoln, in defiance of the teachings of Jackson, in viola- 
tion of the great principle which underlies our democratic institutions, 
and in the face of the solemn warnings of history, can now so wield his 
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patronage as to secure his election for a second term, who so blind as 
not to see that four years hence he will have less difficulty in securing 
his election for a third term! For with an army of more than half a mil- 
lion of citizen soldiers under his command, and an annual patronage of 
a thousand millions of money, he can, if he has one half the brain attri- 
buted to him by his friends, have himself elected from term to term dur- 
ing his natural life. 

If the ‘‘military necessity’’ supplies a reason now for his nomination, 
and the extraordinary patronage occasioned by the war furnishes the 
means of his election, as a matter of course, his interest is then to pro- 
long the war as a means of perpetuating his power. 

No man with the patriotism of a Washington or a Jackson, would seek 
to place himself in a position where his interest and his personal ambition 
would be coincident with the continuance of the rebellion and the per- 
petuity of the war. 

But, aside from the consideration of the second term principle, there 
is still another and more forcible objection to the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

The people have lost all confidence in his ability to suppress the rebel- 
lion and restore the Union. It is impossible to put out of view the fact 
that there is a general feeling of disappointment in the loyal North, 
that after such a wasting of its precious blood, and such a vast expendi- 
ture of treasure, the rebellion continues unsubdued ; and all the promises 
of the Administration time and again for its speedy overthrow have been 
falsified. 

The truth is that there is no man who does not wear the livery of office, 
or is not in the pay of the general Government, who does not fee! morti- 
fied and humbled that our nation with its twenty millions of loyal people 
in the North, with four millions of auxiliaries in the South, to say nothing 
of a large host of Union men there, has not succeeded yet in overthrowing 
the insolent slave oligarchy, which does not number five millions all told! 

How is it that Jefferson Davis with his slender resources, without a 
navy, without manufactories, is still defiant at Richmond, and has twice 
sent his rebel hordes across the Potomac, putting in jeopardy even the 
personal liberty of Mr. Lincoln himself? 

It is impossible to prevent the American people from making humiliat- 
ing comparisons between the rebel chief and the President of the United 
States. They will understand why this condition of things exists; at 
the end of the third year of Mr. Lincoln’s term. The fault is not in the 
want of intelligence and bravery on the part of our soldiers, or the skill 
of our officers. For both soldiers and officers have proven on many a 
battle field, that, in endurance and valor, and all the elements, which 
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constitute the great soldier, they are the equals, if not the superiors, of 
the rebels. 

It will not do to throw the blame upon the country, for it has furnished 
all the men and all the money the President has asked. 

It will not do to charge it upon the rebel sympathizers at the North. 
for they have had no means of interfering with the orders of the Pres. 
ident. The responsibility rests alone upon him. He has been weak and 
vascillating throughout, seemingly incapable of settling upon any definite 
line of policy in regard to the rebellion. 

Two theories in regard to it, have and now, divide the American peo. 
ple. One is, that the Southern States are still States of the American 
Union; that their several constitutions and laws, though silent in the 
presence of the rebel power, will upon the suppression of the rebellion 
revive, and the people return to their former rights. 

The other theory is, that they are no longer States in the American 
Union, in the sense of the constitution, but the rebellion having acquired 
the strength and consistency of a belligerent power, the status of the 
entire population has been changed, from citizens to aliens, and they do 
not return to their rights upon the suppression of the rebellion, but only 
to such as the supreme legislative power may give them. 

Had Mr. Lincoln adopted either one of these theories and adhered to 
it vigorously, he might long since have ended the rebellion. 

Had he chosen the first, he could, before this, have brought back the 
States, with their institutions and laws, slaves and all. 

Had he adopted the other, and sustained Fremont and Hunter, the 
friends of freedom know, that the rebel armies might long ago, have 
been overthrown, and the whole rebel territory in possession of the United 
States, with the manacles of every slave striken off, from the Susquehan- 
nah to the Rio Grande. 

This vascillation and indecision of the President, has been the real 
cause why our well-appointed armies have not succeeded in the destruc- 
tion of the rebellion. 

He has constantly been going between these two theories, taking no 
positive ground for either, but holding on to the skirts of both. 

Whether from the feebleness of his will which has been unequal to the 
alternate pressure of the respective leaders of these theories, or whether 
from the want of intellectual grasp, he has really been unable to compre- 
hend their philosophy, or from the want of political principle and in- 
difference to truth, he has with that species of cunning, which char- 
acterizes a certain class of lawyers, sought to ride both theories, for the 
purpose of securing his re-election. 

The cant about ‘‘ Honest Old Abe’’ was at first amusing, it then became 
ridiculous, but now it is absolutely criminal. 
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Honesty signifies nothing unless there is capacity to wield the power. 
In the language of Wendell Phillips—who cares for the honesty of the 
President, unless he be capable; it is not honesty but capacity that is 
wanted. 

When the nation again places in the hands of a commander-in-chief 
the lives of all its able-bodied men, and all its material wealth, it will 
want a better guarantee than the antecedents of our jocular President 
furnish, that the power will be wielded ably, efficiently, and surely, for 
the perpetuity of the Union. 

Should Mr. Lineoln be forced upon the country in defiance of the 
better judgment of the Republican party, and the Democratic party be 
judicious in planting a candidate for the prosecution of the war, upon 
the first theory above indicated, (which is their theory,) Mr. Lineoln 
will be most unquestionably defeated, unless he should be tempted in an 
evil hour, to use the military power in his hands by suppressing the 
freedom of elections in the loyal States. A victory won by the sword 
would be no victory, but a lamentable defeat to the friends of liberty. 

A convention of patriots, if wise, will never nominate for the Pres- 
ideney a military leader in actual command of an army, much less the 
commander-in-chief, who now has more than half a million of soldiers 
under his command, and if necessary to success, might have a million 
before the next Presidential election. 

The temptation to a military candidate to use the sword to secure his 
own election is too great, the warnings of history too impressive, for the 
American people ever voluntarily to consent to so hazardous an ex- 
periment. 

Never before in our history has such a combination of high qualities 
been required as will be needed in the administration of the Government 
for the next four years. 

The war has created a debt the magnitude of which is astounding to 
consider. The interest alone will oppress the people for scores of years 
to come; at the same time the means of discharging the debt will by the 
necessary operations of the war, have been fearfully weakened. So many 
hundreds of thousands of men have been called from their industrial 
pursuits never to return to them; so much of the material wealth of the 
country has been destroyed ; so many fields for the production of its great 
staples laid waste; indeed its whole labor system has been perverted or 
disorganized ! 

To recover the nation from this state of utter exhaustion, and restore 
it to its wonted prosperity, will demand an order of intelligence which 
is bestowed upon but few men in any country at the same time, and the 
mightiest intellect in our land might well tremble in assuming such re- 
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sponsibility. We want in our coming President an advanced thinker: 4 
statesman profoundly versed in political and economic science, one who 
fully comprehends the spirit of the age in which we live. 





LINCOLN AND THE LEGISLATURES. 


From Wilkes’s Spirit of the Times, January 30, 1864. 


‘*Don’t steal the Presidency, my honest friend, 
For fear the gallows may be your end.’’ 
Seward’s Auburn Speech. 


The Arabs have a proverb that curses, like young chickens, always 
come home to roost. The above noble lines, which were quoted from the 
primer by Mr. Seward, in the apparent interest of Mr. Lincoln, verify 
the adage. Their warning having gone the rounds against all outside 
aspirants, returns to its starting point, and settling upon certain recent 
signs in the State Legislatures, suggests that somebody is trying to steal 
at least the nomination, and to cheat the usual convention of the people 

These movements are evidently under the special direction of Thur- 
low Weed and Seward, but whether intended to be suddenly aggregated 
into an imposing reinvestment of Mr. Lincoln with the toga without the 
formality of a new election, or whether it is a mere ealling of the roll 
of those who have been bought for any exigency, it is rather difficult ai 
this point to tell. There is one thing certain, however, and that certainty 
is, that the President himself is thoroughly cognizant of the whole move- 
ment, and is plunged to his arm-pits in the succulent patronage which 
he is doling out in its support. 

Judged by this fact, he appears before us in an entirely new light, and, 
instead of the simple rustic who has innocently amused the country, even 
in its darkest hours, we find him the full partner of the crafty politician 
of whom he had all along appeared to be the dupe. 

At the time of his election by the radicals Mr. Lincoln, who is in- 
herently an honest man, did not probably meditate a desertion of their 
principles, but finding a war unexpectedly upon his hands, he was erron- 
eously persuaded to modify his views to suit the accident, and by certain 
sacrifices to endeavor to soothe and conciliate the South. Unfortunately 
his chief adviser was neither a man of foresight nor of courage. It was 
his belief that the rebellion would be put down in ninety days, and 
shrinking at the thought of the returning barons, he advised the Pres- 
ident to find timely shelter in a conservative course, which, in addition 
to conciliating their ruffled mood, would quietly store up a large politica! 
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‘good will’’ towards his re-election. Mr. Lincoln foolishly yielded to 
this worse than weak idea, and from that moment became the unseen 
corner-stone of the new ‘‘conservative’’ party. 

The first of the publie acts with which Mr. Lincoln signalized his new 
converson was the remarkable dispatch in which he authorized Mr. 
Seward to announce broadeast to the world that ‘‘he did not expect to 
reduce the insurgent States to obedience by force of arms.’’ The next 
was the cireular by which he assured Europe as well as the confederacy 
that our war should be so conducted ‘‘as not to alter the status of a single 
human being.’’ These utterances, made as early as April, 1861, were 
doubtless honestly intended to appease the rebels, but we have seen that 
they only resulted in indorsing their power before foreign nations, and 
at the same time in depriving our cause of the solitary hold which 
it had upon European sentiment. These extraordinary acts have con- 
stantly puzzled the keenest of inquirers. By many it was often thought 
that they were purely the personal acts of Mr. Seward and that the 
President, in whose name they were fulminated, being an easy-going 
man, was more fond of a juicy story than dry papers, really never saw 
them. But, aided by our new look into Mr. Lincoln’s policy, we are able 
to translate the apparent contradictions, and to understand them as con- 
sistent, if not with his public attitude, at least with the unpromulgated 
temporizing Seward programme. We can now understand, moreover, the 
long tampering with the treason of the border States; the motive of the 
cheeks administered to the progress of emancipation in Maryland and in 
Missouri; of the amazing dictation to Congress how to vote on the con- 
fiseation act lest he reprove them with his veto; of his removal of the 
district attorney of St. Louis for participating too actively in the radical 
election; of his lending the patronage of the Government to Seward for 
the election of Horatio Seymour; and, perhaps, most significant of all, 
because most constant and continuous, of his retaining Weed around him, 
in face of his open apostacy from the emancipation and republican doe- 
trines, and formal embrace of the ‘‘conservative’’ faith! If these things 
have no significance, perhaps the fact that Weed is now engineering the 
Lincoln expression in the Legislatures has! 

It may be said that the great edicts of amnesty and emancipation are 
contradictions to our theory, and that Mr. Lincoln either did these things 
despite of Seward & Co., or that he is not a full partner to their plans. 
But the truth is, these acts, like Seward’s tardy courage on the subject 
of the rebel rams, were the results purely of an irresistible pressure of 
the people, and we may add that the President undoubtedly found rising 
courage for his task in the fact that the rebel cause was fast sinking un- 
der our arms. In degree as the patriotic temper of the country reduced 
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the hopes of the rebellion the President was released from his alarms, 
and to the same degree became the sincere auxiliary of its wishes. We 
have the utmost faith in his intentions, but knowing his defects, shal! 
hardly expect to see him converted to the Conness doctrine of striking 
rebel wherever you can reach him any earlier than Fernando Wood, 
Fernando, watching the decline of the confederacy, has already voted in 
recognition of the negro regiments. When the planter aristocracy are 
fugitive, and the released white masses of the South rank as the intenses; 
enemies of slavery, we shall expect to see Abraham and the Sage of 
Bloomingdale weeping on each other’s necks in all the beatitude of an 
excelling abolitionism. 

Between this and that, however, there may be much danger in Mr 
Lincoln’s unfortunate idiosyneracies ; and while we have full respect for 
his intentions, we fear to entrust him (at least while he is bound in with 
Weed and Seward) with the stupendously important settlement of this 
war. He is hardly the man to handle this country, while its heart is 
over-generous with reconstituted peace, so that due guarantees may be 
exacted from its enemies. We may reasonably apprehend any mistake in 
the future, from what has gone before; and as for general statesmanship, 
we take his full measure in the fact, that he once actually advised the 
extradition of four millions of laborers from our eager and entreating 
soil, while in the next breath, he proposed a bill to encourage foreign 
emigration. Compared with this gigantic crime against the yearning 
hemisphere, the retention of these hapless beings in slavery would have 
been a passable offense ! 

Manifestly, therefore, this excellent man, though honest as the sun, 
and perhaps the best story teller in the world, is not the statesman to 
pluck this groveling country from the mire, and set its face, with august 
resolution, against our enemies across the ocean. He is not the man to 
grapple with a tithe of our responsibilities, foreign or domestic; and no 
mere political Peter Funks, whom charitable constituencies have sent to 
the State Legislatures with ‘‘ permits to trade,’’ can dictate such a candi- 
date upon this rising hour. 

We have seen nothing more shameless and insolent, than this legisla- 
tive nomination, in the whole history of American polities, and the won- 
der is, that men of so much experience as Weed and Seward have 
undertaken it. It is an adaptation of the corrupt practices of the ‘‘ring” 
to a larger job than was ever before undertaken in this country. When 
Rome was in her lowest period of degradation, it was the custom of the 
Pretorian Guards to sell the Empire to the highest bidder. While our 
slave oligarchy was in swing, we once predicted that a candidate might 
yet pay his way to the Presidential chair, through the avenues of the 
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convention ; but, really, we never expected to see the bribery of the con- 
ventions simplified and anticipated, by doling the first chances out, to 
the more limited consciences of legislative ‘‘rings.’’ Indeed, what we 
least of all expected was, to see these speculators, who have now ‘‘got 
along with’’ five States, extending their unctuous palms over Uncle 
Abraham's head, in mock consecration of a political Messiah, who, with 
his tongue in his cheek all the while, is chiefly anxious to get through 
the ceremony, that he may delight them with some smutty story. 

O_p ABE AND PHILOSOPHY OF CURRENTS.—During a conversation which 
took place last week, between our worthy President and a distinguished 
western Senator, the recent legislative nominations for the next Pres- 
idency were incidentally referred to. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, nursing 
his leg with evident gratification—‘‘yes, Senator, the current seems to 
be setting all one way !’’ ‘‘It does, really, seem to be setting all one way,’’ 
was the answer of the Senator; ‘‘but, Mr. Lincoln, as you have told me 
several good stories since I have been here, permit me, if you please, to 
”» ** “Tt has always been observed, that the Atlantic Ocean, 
at the Straits of Gibraltar, constantly pours into the Mediterranean, 
with tremendous volume. The Bosphorus empties into it, at its other 
end, and rivers are seen contributing to its waters all along its coast. 
It was, for many years, the constant puzzle of geographers, why the 
Mediterranean, under all these accessions, never got full, and overran its 
banks. After a while, however, a curious fellow took the notion of drop- 
ping a plummet in the centre of the Straits, when, lo! he discovered that, 
though the tremendous body of water on the surface was rushing inward 
from the ocean, a still more powerful body was passing outward, in a 
counter current, at some twenty feet below!’ ”’ 

“Oh, ah!’’ said Old Abe, seriously, evidently nonplussed, for the first 
time in his life; ‘‘that does not remind me of any story I ever heard 
before !’’ 


tell you one. 
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The Spanish Missions of Georgia. By John Tate Lanning. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1935. xvi + 321 pp. Biblio- 
graphy, illustrations, and notes. $3.00.) 

The book deals with the efforts of Spain to Christianize the Indians of 
Georgia and make them of service in the rivalry with France and Eng. 
land for the conquest of America. 

The author has given a detailed account of the efforts of the Jesuits 
and the Franciscans and shows that in spite of their self-sacrificing spirit 
and the optimism of the laymen who were expecting to follow up their 
work, the Juanillo Revolt, 1597, on the part of the Indians so threatened 
the control by Spain as to jeopardize the permanency of St. Augustine it- 
self. ‘‘In 1600 talk about giving up St. Augustine altogether became very 
articulate,’’ and there is record of a friar who wrote that the garrison 
there might be ‘‘removed to another location more advantageous.’’ 

The opposition of the Indians, the hardships of the wilderness, and the 
approaching conflict with the French and English, in spite of the plans 
of the energetic Spanish governor, Canzo, resulted in a struggle graphic- 
ally described by the author in the chapter entitled, ‘‘Georgia and Flor- 
ida in the Crucible.’’ 

Altamirano’s episcopal visitation to Georgia and the establishing of 
the interior missions were indicative of the determination of the chureh 
to fully coéperate with the plans of the Spanish kings in the conquest 
of America. The interior missions were expected to serve the purpose 
of winning the allegiance of the Indians some distance from the coast. 

The friction between church and state was, however, very evident in 
Spanish Georgia, for ‘‘in the royal patronage there was something in- 
herently controversial. Zeal for the propagation of the gospel never 
raised a governor above the opposition and hostility of the friars.’’ 

The author relates: ‘‘The friars reduced the missions to a routine pro- 
fession without the old ardor and the desire for martyrdom. . . . In the 
late seventeenth century there seemed to be something vital lacking 
among the Franciscans, something which they had felt in generous meas- 
ure a hundred years before. The missions atrophied.’’ The English suc- 
ceeded in plundering them. 

The hostile Indians, the internal dissensions between the friars and 
the Spanish governors, the lethargy of the clergy, and the activity of the 
English brought about the disintegration of the Georgia missions. 
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The manuscript and printed sources listed in the bibliography and the 
copious notes on them would indicate that the author has gone rather 
thoroughly into the original sources in the study of the subject for the 
preparation of this volume. The minute details have been so presented as 
to produce a very readable book. 


The National Archives Percy Scorr Fiirprn 


The Life and Times of Major John Mason of Connecticut: 1600-1672. By 
Louis B. Mason. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. x + 350 
pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $3.00.) 

Mr. Mason has written an entertaining book about his distinguished 
ancestor, who was for more than thirty years major-general of the mili- 
tary forees in Connecticut. His task was not an easy one due to the 
seantiness of personal papers and other biographical material relating to 
the important characters in Connecticut’s early history. Hence the author 
has devoted considerable space to seventeenth century society in general, 
and in so doing has rendered his readers no small service, since he has 
skillfully woven together random notes on such things as tableware, 
clocks, doctors, quack remedies, and funeral customs. 

The main facts of the major’s life, with natural emphasis on the 
Pequot War of 1637, are clearly presented. Mason was primarily a mili- 
tary man, and as such he is portrayed, beginning with his appearance in 
1630 with the English forces fighting in the Low Countries, then pro- 
ceeding with dispatch through his brief sojourn in Massachusetts to his 
arrival, in 1635, in Connecticut where he was to spend the remainder of 
his days. The story of the Pequot War, in which he played the leading 
role, is related in a most lucid fashion. 

From 1637 to his death, John Mason held many offices in Connecticut 
colony, being at various times assemblyman, magistrate, major-general, 
and judge. Regarding these activities the author does not say a great 
deal. A more extended account of what were the general duties of magis- 
trates and judges would have lent more substance to the background of 
Mason’s life, and would have been much more pertinent than the author’s 
digressions on Baptists and Quakers in Massachusetts Bay, and the 
founding of Harvard College. 

The book is marred by many inconsistencies in spelling (¢.g. Nihantick 
vs. Nunantie Indians, pp. 211, 255; William Whitaker for Alexander 
Whitaker, p. 30), and by factual inaccuracies on small points subordinate 
to the main theme. The Massachusetts captain in the Pequot War, for in- 
stance, was Israel Stoughton, father of, but not the same man as, William 
Stoughton, who was a judge at the time of the Salem witch trials (p. 
140). The statement (p. 27), ‘‘This year [1607] records the first litera- 
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ture of the New World, the first book written on America which led oth. 
ers to venture to this great land of mystery, for the exaggerated and 
curious accounts were spread over England, and induced many to try 
their fortunes in America,’’ is open to broad qualification. Curious ae. 
counts of the New World, printed in the English language though de. 
rived from Spanish and French sources, had been spread over the Britis) 
Isles for at least a half-century before 1607, and similar accounts from 
English observers had been available since 1588. In spite of these minor 
faults The Life and Times of Major Mason is a most interesting and 
informing book. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Morse 


After Coronado: Spanish Exploration Northeast of New Mevico, 169. 
1727. Documents from the Archives of Spain, Mexico, and New Mer. 
ico. Translated and edited by Alfred Barnaby Thomas, with an his 
torical introduction. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1935 
xiv + 308 pp. Bibliography and maps. $3.50.) 

Since Coronado identified himself with New Mexico history in the year 
1540, the title After Coronado might apply to the last four centuries or 
to any part of them. As the sub-title indicates, Dr. Thomas has translated 
and edited a group of documents which relate to only about thirty years 
of the long Spanish period; and a brief scrutiny reveals that four-fifths 
of the material is of the years 1719-27. In his able but somewhat provoca- 
tive ‘‘ Historical Introduction,’’ the author analyzes and sketches the long 
Spanish colonial régime as a ‘‘tradition of Coronado,’’ carried forward 
by the ‘‘suecessors’’ of that conquistador. Thus the documentary mate- 
rial which he has edited falls into place as a contribution to an under 
standing of the longer period. Spanish activities in 1696-1727 resulted 
from reports of French activities in the Trans-Mississippi region. 

There are a good many diacritical errors, aside from those which may 
be justified by the publisher’s note (p. 52). ‘‘Cuerv6’’ and ‘‘Cubero”’ are 
inexcusable, in the light of their own signatures. The names Humaia, 
Zaldivar, Villasur are not given uniformly. If the name ‘‘Coca’’ (pp. >> 
105) did not have cedillas, a bracket was needed. ‘‘ Mendinueta’’ is th 
only case noticed of transposed letters (p. 2). 

As to text and interpretation, several minor points may be indicated 
Were the Jumanos (p. 7, note 6) ever in southeast Texas? El Embudo 
99 and note) is not only one of the names used for an eastern tributary °! 
the Rio Grande, but it is also a place-name. It means ‘‘the funnel”’ an! 
here refers to the gorge or narrow canon of the Rio Grande at that point 

More serious is the confusion of the Tegua and the Tigua pueblos (pp. 
54, 60, 72, 73, 81, 89). The northern pueblos of Taos and Picuries wer 
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Tigua ; the others listed on page 89, except Pecos, were the Tegua pueblos, 
The editorial brackets should be deleted. 

The translation is uniformly excellent and unusually smooth. The 
editing is based on eareful and comprehensive research, as is evident 
from the list of sources and the annotations. The author’s two maps (pp. 
50, 260) are helpful and suggestive. Students of the Spanish people in 
America and of their cultural influences in the Southwest will weleome 
Dr. Thomas’ book as a valuable contribution. It is a sympathetic and 
informative study of a critical period of colonial frontier life. 


University of New Mexico Lansina B. Bloom 


Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors 1670-1776. Collected 
and edited by Leonard Woods Labaree. Vol. I and Vol. Il. The 
American Historical Association. (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1935. Vol. I, xxv-+462 pp. Vol. II, viii+-475 pp. $10.00.) 

This work has been made possible in its present form through the Bev- 
eridge Fund of the American Historical Association. As the title indi- 
cates, this is an attempt to assemble in workable form all the variant in- 
structions to governors of royal provinces over a period of more than a 
century. It was no small task to reduce the 210 sets of general instrue- 
tions, with their approximately two and a half million words and the 
almost equally voluminous trade instructions, to a little more than nine 
hundred printed pages. The author defends his beginning date of 1670 
on the ground that prior to that time the lack of uniformity in the royal 
instructions makes systematic collation impossible. Every royal colony 
in America, except Newfoundland, has been included. The reasons for 
not including it are because it was not strictly a colony and the instrue- 
tions followed a separate pattern. 

The compiler has adopted a technique of his own. The 20,000 to 25,000 
separate articles have been condensed into 1076 numbered items. These 
numbers in no way compare with the numbered paragraphs in the in- 
structions. Instead of following the regular form of the instruction, the 
editor has grouped all of the material into eighteen chapters and three 
appendices under the following heads: governor and council, assembly, 
legislation, revenue and finance, currency, salaries, justice, judicial and 
administrative offices, military affairs, maritime affairs, Indian affairs, 
religion and morals, land, group settlements, commerce and industry, ex- 
ternal relations, reports and correspondence, trade instructions. The ap- 
pendices contain three representative instructions, and three representa- 
tive observations of governors upon their general and trade instructions. 

A most compact and ingenious method has been devised of printing an 
instruction in its commonest form and then indicating by a sort of key 
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the main variations. The editor gives assurance that no important varia- 
tion in meaning has been omitted. Thus the important part of any partie. 
ular paragraph can be reconstructed for any colony at any time, although 
there may be slight variations in language that cannot thus be recon- 
structed. 

The first impression of the reader is that this is a tool which will be 
useful only to a very few special research workers in colonial history. 
Further examination begins to reveal its real value. The task of checking 
instructions has been too great for most writers on local history. As a 
result they have fallen into the error of assuming that a local instruction 
was peculiar to that colony, when as a matter of fact it may have origin- 
ated elsewhere or have represented a common policy. This work will 
enable all such items to be checked and interpreted in their proper rela- 
tion. 

The table of contents is repeated in each volume. There is a consolidat- 
ed index in the second volume. Every check that could be made indi- 
eated that the work has been done with painstaking care. It is not a set 
of books to read, but one to consult and check against. It is a reference 
tool of probably inestimable value, as no library in the United States 
contains either transcripts, reprints, or original copies of all of the mate- 
rial here collated in convenient form. This work also justifies the exist- 
ence of special funds which make possible the publication of scholarly 
works such as this that can never expect wide enough sale to cover all 
of the cost of publication. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United States, 1775-1921. By 
Samuel Flagg Bemis and Grace Gardner Griffin. (Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1935. xx + 979 pp. Bib- 
liography. $2.50.) 

This book is a masterpiece of its kind. Professor Bemis and Miss 
Griffin have put the study of the diplomatic history of the United States 
upon a new basis. In this careful and thoroughly competent volume they 
have produced a work that will henceforth be indispensable to every 
student of American diplomatic history, and which illuminates every 
page of that history. But they have done more. In the broad field of 
American bibliographical research they have set a standard that will 
be difficult to rival. The task they have performed is much more difficult 
than was that of Channing, Hart, and Turner when they sought to pre- 
pare a guide for American history in general, or which confronted Hart 
when he prepared his less ambitious manual on diplomatic history ; and 
yet, despite the difficulties, the authors of this guide have produced a 
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work which in plan, in scope, in incisive comment on individual volumes, 
and in more general commentary, defies all but the most carping criti- 
cism. 

It is interesting to note how the vast mass of material which has been 
here brought together is concentrated. Two hundred pages of the guide 
deal with the period between the Revolution and 1826; the period be- 
tween 1826 and the outbreak of the Civil War require 112, very nearly 
half of which deal with American relations with states on this continent, 
and most of the rest with American relations with Great Britain; the 
Civil War itself takes 44 pages; of the 324 pages which bring the student 
from the Civil War to 1921, 71 relate to Anglo-American relations, with 
22 for the rest of Europe, 24 to expansion to 1898, 41 to the Far East, 89 
to this country’s relations with Hispanic America, 31 to the Cuban ques- 
tion and relations with Spain, and 38 to the World War and the Peace 
Conference. No doubt it is dangerous to draw too many deductions from 
such a grouping; but it does seem safe to say that in the study of dip- 
lomatie history the field largely untilled is that of America’s relations 
with the states of Europe, excluding Great Britain, and perhaps Ger- 
many, where the monumental works of Stolberg-Wernigerode and Vagts 
have blazed a broad trail. 

Professor Bemis and Miss Griffin have not been content, as they might 
readily have been, with a mere bibliography of published works; in their 
remarks on the sources, covering over a hundred and fifty pages, they 
have brought together commentary on government records in the United 
States and 17 other countries, and an invaluable list locating the papers 
of American public men of special interest to the diplomatic historian. 
A work so conceived and executed ought to stand as a model of tech- 
nique; and, as already stated, while the diplomatic historian will applaud 
it from the viewpoint of his own special field, he ought also to recognize 
in it a work of the first importance in the realm of bibliography in gen- 
eral. 


University of Rochester DexTER PERKINS 


The History of the German Friendly Society of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 1766-1916. By George J. Gongaware. (Richmond, Virginia: 
Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1935. xvi + 226 pp. Appendices and illus- 
trations. $3.00.) 

In spite of a rather wide-spread notion to the contrary, many of the 
leading cities of the South had important immigrant elements in their pop- 
ulation. The history of these groups remains to be written. The present vol- 
ume deals with a society founded by Michael Kalteisen and other German 
immigrants in Charleston in 1766, and purports to carry its history to 
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1916. The organization was intended primarily for the support of poor 
widows and orphans, but it later expanded its functions to inelude the 
maintenance of a school, a library, and a museum, and the raising of funds 
for ‘‘transient and indigent Germans.’’ Along with the German Fusileers, 
the Freundschafts Bund and similar societies, the Germany Friendly So- 
ciety must have played an important role in the history of Charleston. 

This book will have some local value, because it lists the members and 
officers of the society, and records, over and over again, its rather obvious 
and commonplace activities. One gets sidelights on the visits of Lafayette 
and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar to South Carolina, on the Civil War and 
the German peace jubilee of 1871, and occasionally, a hint as to the activ. 
ities of German societies elsewhere. It is almost unbelievable to read that 
as early as 1842, eighty of the ninety-eight members of the society did 
not understand German. 

The book might have been made of real value to the serious student of 
the history of immigrant contributions to the United States, for the story 
of the society might have been skillfully interwoven with the activities 
of the German group in Charleston. Unfortunately, the compiler, a pas- 
tor of a Charleston Lutheran church, has given the reader nothing more 
than a transcript of selections from the official records, with connecting 
comments which generally have no historical significance. In spite of his 
industry and love for the subject, the author has produced a disjointed 
chronicle. His comments, devoted largely to praising and moralizing, 
read like notes dictated to a stenographer, and have little value for the 
historian. The many allusions to interesting people and events might have 
stimulated the author to historical research, at least in local newspaper 
files, but the explanatory footnotes which would have given real value 
to the book, and which one has a right to expect from serious students 
of. history, are totally lacking. Of the value of such critical editing the 
author seems to have been utterly unaware. Moreover, though the title 
indicates that the period from 1766 to 1916 was to be covered, there are 
few items of any significance after the 1870’s. One wonders what hap- 
pened to the organization in the World War years. 

Any historian who wants an insight into the life of the German ele- 
ment in South Carolina must turn elsewhere, to articles in the volumes of 
Der deutsche Pionier, for example. 


Ohio State University CaRL WITTKE 
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Old Somerset on the Eastern Shore of Maryland: A Study in Founda- 
tions and Founders. By Clayton Torrence. (Richmond, Virginia: 
Whittet and Shepperson, 1935. xvili+ 583 pp. Appendices and 
notes. ) 

In this volume the author has included a limited period in the history 
of a small section, giving a detailed account of Somerset County from 
the first settlement in 1662 until Maryland became a royal colony in 
1692. During these brief thirty years, the lines of future development 
were securely laid, and despite manifold details Mr. Torrence has con- 
sistently adhered to his subject. 

Historically Somerset County is especially interesting, for its origin 
was involved in the boundary controversies between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and in the religious troubles in the latter. Lord Baltimore took 
advantage of the situation to invite Quakers from the neighboring east- 
ern shore of Virginia to settle on his side of the boundary line. Other 
dissatisfied Virginians, chiefly non-conformists, joined them, and when 
the Virginia authorities attempted to set jurisdiction over their settle- 
ments, Lord Baltimore persistently and successfully thwarted such 
claims. 

In comprehensive fashion the author has covered the varied aspects 
of his subject. The beginning of organized government is given with a 
wealth of detail, along with the religious history from the resolution of 
the Grand Jury in 1672, to establish four ‘‘ preaching stations.’’ In de- 
tailed chapters, Mr. Torrence traces the development of the Quakers 
who were aided by a personal visit of George Fox, of the Presbyterians 
under the guidance of Francis Mackemie, and of the Church of England. 

Nor are economic beginnings ignored, and the picture is one of a set- 
tlement by men of the ‘‘middle class,’’ practical and industrious, who 
established a prosperous farming community, with a trade that soon ex- 
tended to the ‘‘northern coionies,’’ and to the English port of Bristol. 
Throughout the narrative there are many sympathetic sketches of the 
early settlers in this outpost on the eastern shore. The appendices in- 
clude lists of early officials and marriages in Somerset County, while an 
elaborate index makes this mass of material available to the student. 

The volume is documented in accepted historical fashion, and the 
author has used a wealth of material. For sources his chief dependence 
has been the Somerset County Records and those of neighboring coun- 
ties. Also, he has made extensive use of the Archives of Maryland and 
of Hening’s Statutes at Large, along with the chief authorities on early 
Maryland and Virginia history and the important religious histories 
of the period. 

As a carefully done and comprehensive account of the subject this 
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volume has considerable value, especially to the students of colonial 
history and to the genealogist. Such detailed accounts of early begin. 
nings must form the basis of American history. But only an author, as 
Mr. Torrence, who is thoroughly in touch with local traditions, would 
undertake what, after all, must be a work of real appreciation, in pre- 
serving for posterity with such meticulous care the foundations of a 
single county. 


University of Cincinnati BeverLey W. Bonn Jr. 


The Lees of Virginia: Biography of a Family. By Burton J. Hendrick. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1935. xiv + 455 pp. Gen- 
ealogical table and illustrations. $3.75.) 

Over a period of two hundred years the Lees of Virginia played an 
important and often decisive part in charting the course and leading the 
way in the evolution and development of the political, social, and military 
life of the United States. From the time of Richard Lee, first of the fam- 
ily in this country, until that of Robert Edward Lee and his nephew 
Fitzhugh, barely mentioned, a Lee was concerned, in one way or another, 
with every important event in the nation’s history. In this period the 
country evolved from a land of wide, unsettled, undeveloped areas into 
the powerful industrial nation of today. 

The great landholders depicted in this book made money, gained power 
and position, but whatever their station in life the Lees were superior to 
the ordinary race of men. Their lives and fortunes were shaped by the 
shifting interests of colonial life and when the society that this way of 
life produced and of which they were so much a part declined they also 
ceased to be dominant forces in American life. The last defender of the 
old Virginian way of life and living was the last great Lee; ‘‘as a great 
political power the Lees have had to yield to a changed America.’’ 

In this history of a family Mr. Hendrick is most concerned with the 
eighteenth century Lees, particularly the brothers, Arthur and Richard 
Henry, both of whom played most important réles in the revolutionary 
struggle for independence, the one in Europe soliciting funds and muni- 
tions, the other in political leadership that was preparing the way for 
independence and for the birth of a nation. This portion of the narrative, 
which makes up for more than one-half the book, is concerned primarily 
with Arthur Lee. It is a contribution that brings out, as never before. 
the importance of the services rendered by Arthur Lee. Mr. Hendrick 
has restored his character without attempting either to obscure his ego- 
tism or his bitterness. This excursion, however interesting, is at once both 
a fault and an asset and tends to mar the unity of the narrative. In addi- 
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tion there is a tendency to dogmatism in the form of sweeping statements 
that are more expressions of opinion than statements of fact. 

The author does not even indicate the history of Richard Henry’s de- 
seendants as well as others of the Stratford Lees, but turns to a collateral 
line, the Leesylvania Lees, of which Light Horse Harry Lee and his 
more famous son, Robert Edward, are the best known members. A con- 
tribution to Light Horse Harry’s marital history is suggested though 
not proved because the statements concerning it are based on a letter 
written, from memory, thirty years after the event. His tragic life as a 
famous soldier and politician and an inept and extravagant business 
man is told briefly, but in an engaging manner. This brings the author 
to the last of the Lees, historically speaking, the famous Robert Edward 
Lee. 

The discussion of the great soldier’s career is brief and sketchy, almost 
a footnote to the story of the Lees of the Revolution and before. It con- 
sists largely of an argument that Lee’s life was conditioned on his emo- 
tional relations to the problems with which he was faced. The reviewer 
believes the argument to be neither sound nor tenable. Lee was not solely 
a creature of his emotions; reason and environment and circumstances 
likewise acted decisively to determine his final decisions. 

As the author says: ‘‘The story of the Lees ends much as it began, in 
devotion to a lost cause ... (first) that of the House of Stuart in Eng- 
land and (finally) that of the Southern Confederacy in the United 
States.’’ Both causes have left fine traditions of loyalty and splendid 
exploits, but the problems and conditions that generated them have van- 
ished forever and ‘‘the leadership of the Lees in national matters is no 
longer a living force.’’ The Lees of Virginia should appeal to any one 
interested in American history. It suggests that similar studies of 
famous American families may yield a new appraisal of the influence of 
aristocracy on American national life. 

There are a number of excellent illustrations from old portraits and 
there is an index, but there are no footnotes. The principal authorities 
used are briefly mentioned in the author’s preface. 


Great Neck, New York Tuomas Rosson Hay 


The Transylvania Colony. By William Stewart Lester. (Spencer, Indi- 
ana: Samuel R. Guard and Company, 1935. xiv + 288 pp. Bibliogra- 
phy.) 

The author of this little book had a stirring and fascinating subject 
for study and appraisal. The result is a singularly disappointing mono- 
graph, lacking in that prime requisite of sound historical writing: objec- 
tivity. The book is a failure for several reasons, which are glaringly con- 
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spicuous. The first is sheer ignorance of certain fundamental factors jy 
connection with the land problem. The second is studious omission from 
the picture of the constructive contributions of the great land companies 
in the opening of the trans-Allegheny region to settlement by the white 
race. The third is an incorrigible prejudice against the nine gentlemen, 
men of substance and public leaders in the colony of North Carolina, 
who organized the Transylvania Company and established the colony to 
which they gave the name of Transylvania. 

The author has utilized a good deal of material not hitherto used by 
or available to historians. But a large quantity of extant material, some 
of it of the first importance, has escaped his notice or not been accessible 
to him. Unfortunately the author’s preposessions and prejudices, his at- 
titude of pronounced antipathy to the whole Transylvania movement, 
vitiate his main contentions and nullify his chief conelusions. The book 
condemns itself in the exposure of its author’s misunderstanding, de- 
liberate evasion, or positive ignorance of crucial aspects of the expansion. 
ist movement, notably: the change in the imperial land policy, the his. 
tory and significance of the Camden-Yorke opinion, the lawless char 
acter of the occupation of the trans-Allegheny by the restless pioneers 
without either securing land grants or quieting Indian claims, and in con- 
temptuous disregard of the royal proclamation of 1763, the orders in 
council of 1773, and the royal instructions to colonial governors of 1774 
The most superficial feature of the work is the diffuse discussion of the 
technical point whether the negotiations of the Transylvania Company 
leading to the purchase from the Cherokee tribe of their claim to the 
Transylvania tract was technically a ‘‘treaty.’’ The author finally re- 
duces himself to absurdity in the contention that the services of the 
Transylvania Company in opening up the trans-Allegheny region 
for white occupancy, founding Boonesborough, establishing the colony 
of Transylvania, and paving the way for Clark’s suecessful invasion of 
the Northwest, were valueless. Seldom is encountered a more convincing 
illustration of the truism that, with unsound premises, conspicuous pre- 
judices, and restricted outlook, one can never succeed in producing his- 
tory. 


University of North Carolina ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: A Study in Revolutionary De- 
mocracy. By J. Paul Selsam. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsy!- 
vania Press, 1936. viii +- 280 pp. Bibliography. $2.50.) 

In this competent study Dr. Selsam has ‘‘ reéxamined the revolutionary 
movement in Pennsylvania, and although his account makes no import- 
ant changes in the older interpretation by C. H. Lincoln the story has 
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gained clarity and ineisiveness in the retelling. The author presents his 
material in orderly fashion, and sums up every page of evidence with 
foreeful conclusions. The major theme of the book is a familiar one to 
students of the revolutionary period. In many colonies the War for Inde- 
pendence offered the less privileged classes an opportunity to assert their 
right to participate in local government. This aspect of the revolution 
was especially prominent in Pennsylvania where westerners, dissatisfied 
with unequal representation in the legislature, combined with the dis- 
franchised city inhabitants to wring concessions from the ruling aris- 
tocracy. Political rivalries were embittered by differences in religion, so 
that Pennsylvania witnessed a revolution within a revolution in which 
the radicals had greater grievances against local conservatives than 
against England. In his treatment of the various factions the author 
shows a slight anti-Quaker bias, which is apparently founded on the will- 
ingness of the Quakers to defend the frontier during the French and 
Indian wars. He does not, however, condemn the radicals who later re- 
fused to support the patriot cause against Great Britain. The reference 
on page 62 to Quakers in New England is misleading; members of this 
sect were never discriminated against in Rhode Island, and by 1774 they 
were tolerated elsewhere though not placed on an equal footing with Con- 
gregationalists., 

The most valuable parts of this book are the chapters dealing with the 
rise of a new state government. Revolutionary committees and military 
associations demanded the overthrow of the old assembly, and brought 
about the Provincial Conference of June, 1776, which summoned the 
Constitutional Convention of the following month. The convention itself 
is not deseribed in detail because there are few records which would 
indicate what took place in the debates. Pennsylvania’s constitution of 
1776 was framed by obscure men ‘‘ hardly equal to y* Task.’’ Each arti- 
cle of the finished document is explained at length, but Dr. Selsam’s 
commentaries do not materially alter S. B. Harding’s judgment (1894) 
that its chief features were the provisions for manhood suffrage, a plural 
executive, an ironclad oath of allegiance, and the council of censors to 
supervise constitutional amendments. In conclusion the author describes 
the radical party’s struggle in 1777 to put the new constitution into 
effect, and he mentions briefly the conservative reaction of 1790. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Morse 


A History of Pennsylvania. By Wayland Fuller Dunaway. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. xxviii + 828 pp. Illustrations and maps. 
$5.00. ) 

Over a decade ago Professor Dunaway was impressed by the fact that, 
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either for the student or the general reader, there was no comprehensive 
one volume account of the history of Pennsylvania that met the modern 
requirement for social and economic as well as political treatment. With 
the need in mind, therefore, Professor Dunaway began collecting and 
arranging material and wherever there were gaps for which no secondary 
accounts were available, he undertook to fill them with the results of 
arduous research. Ten years of faithful work have now made available 
a history of Pennsylvania that for completeness, readability, and usa. 
bility is a model for state historians, and at the same time it is suitable 
both for the college student and for the general reader. 

There is an amazing amount of information in the 807 pages of text 
and bibliography, and it is set forth with such logic, clarity, exactitude, 
and discrimination that only minor flaws can be picked in the treatment, 
and even more rarely can fault be found with the interpretations. The 
directness and simplicity of the narrative are especially notable, and so 
carefully are these ends sought that there is occasional useless repeti- 
tion. In fact, there is no reason why even the average high school student 
should not find the story entirely comprehensible. The book will be found 
of value as an introduction to research in Pennsylvania history or as a 
painless means of filling in the hiatuses in the student’s knowledge of 
the subject. Especially noteworthy is the fairness with which political 
controversies have been treated — an attitude that has not prevented 
vigorous accounts of the factionalism and corruption that have too often 
characterized Pennsylvania politics. The chapters that deal with tie 
social, economic, and cultural phases of the history of the commonwealt! 
are summaries that will prove to be valuable to the student; one might 
question, however, the omission of a literary figure as important as Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, a painter as well known as John White Alexander, 
an inventor like Oliver Evans, masters of transportation such as William 
Thaw, Thomas Mellon, and Edgar Thomson, and industrialists such as 
George Westinghouse and the Mellon family. 

Although some might regret that there are no footnotes, yet the lack 
is well cared for by the inclusion at the end of each chapter of a care- 
fully selected bibliography. It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
format, although substantial and practical, is not attractive, and the 
few half tones detract from rather than add to the appearance. There 
are five maps illustrative of Pennsylvania today, but no attempt is made 
to show in maps the historical development of boundaries, county lines, 
settlement, transportation, and politics, and the book suffers woefully 
from the lack. 

There are evident occasional slips of the copyist or the proof reader, 
but these are to be found in nearly every book. A few minor errors that 
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fall within the knowledge of the reviewer might be pointed out: the 
Shawnee began their migration to the Ohio country by 1725 (p. 7); 
Penn’s second pilgrimage to Holland and Germany was in 1677 (p. 29); 
some authorities may be warranted in taking exception to the statement 
that the Germans were not noteworthy for their cultural contributions 
(p. 83); recent researches indicate that the Irish, the Scotch, and the 
English, taken together, were as numerous as the Scotch-Irish in south- 
western Pennsylvania, and that the latter were not as dominant as their 
modern descendants would have the reader believe (p. 87) ; John Cabot 
should probably be substituted for Sebastian Cabot (p. 120) ; it is doubt- 
ful if LaSalle discovered the Ohio River (p. 120) ; the expression, ‘‘arro- 
gant and corrupt, Arnold soon made himself intolerable to all parties’’ 
(p. 183) might be criticized as a mistaken interpretation of the nature 
and actions of a great man who at least was as much sinned against as 
he sinned; the analysis of population movement into southwestern Penn- 
sylvania (p. 234-35) is obscured — certainly there were Pennsylvanians 
entering the region as well as Virginians and Marylanders, at least after 
1758. 

These, however, are minor matters. As a whole, the book is a tribute to 
the patience and scholarship of the author and is destined to fill a long 
felt want. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Letanp D. BALpwin 


The Founding of Harvard College. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. xxv +- 472 pp. Illustrations, 
maps, and appendices. $5.00.) 

Three centuries ago the Puritan leaders of the Bay Colony founded a 
college ‘‘to advance learning and to perpetuate it to posterity.’’ Har- 
vard men may well pause in a tercentennial year to muse upon a rich 
heritage of accumulated experience and to honor those who have helped 
to give Harvard the eminence she has today. Harvard belongs also in a 
real sense to America. Through long years she has contributed generously 
to the widening stream of this country’s civilization in ideas, learning, 
and leadership. 

Dr. Morison’s plan of a tercentennial history calls for four stout vol- 
umes. The present volume covers the Old World background of Harvard 
and the hard struggle of the college for existence in the years of infaney. 
The volumes to come will carry the story to 1869, where a symposium 
on Harvard’s development already published takes it up and rounds it 
out to 1929. It is a timely enterprise not only in the light of Harvard’s 
celebration, but also for a broader reason. In days past scholars have 
neglected the significant field of social and cultural history, but today 
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they are giving it the attention which it well deserves. Students of ey). 
tural history have good reason to receive Dr. Morison’s volume with 
warm welcome. 

This history was not conceived in a spirit of filial pietism. The geniys 
and stature of Harvard, great in the light of her own past, do not need to 
be cast in the ambience of undue affection. Suffice it to say that this work 
was wrought in the spirit of true historical scholarship. Nor does the 
author take the attitude of a narrow specialist, unable to envisage his 
subject beyond the sky-line of the history peculiar to Harvard. He 
sees the founding of the college as forming the initial chapter of 
higher education in this land. He sees Harvard as the product of in- 
tellectual forces long in the making. Indeed a generous portion of this 
volume is devoted to an admirable analysis and tracing of the widening 
stream of higher education which rose in mediaeval Paris, spread to 
Oxford and Cambridge, not forgetting Geneva, and finally reached the 
banks of the Charles. It is made clear in significant pages that Harvard 
is in no poetical sense, but as a literal fact, the heir of that continuous 
and cumulative progress in higher education that runs far into the past 

Nor does the author treat Harvard as in a vacuum, free from the con- 
ditioning forces of the day. Church, state, and education, basic in the 
Puritan conception of a commonwealth, were intimately interwoven. As 
one distinctive example among others, the author sees clearly the menace 
to higher education involved in the Hutchinsonian quarrel. Dr. Morison 
corrects some mistaken views. John Harvard is rescued from pious elegy 
and eulogy and set in the perspective which the scanty material permits. 
The common view that early Harvard was ‘‘shrouded in clerical black” 
as a mere divinity school is rejected. Harvard provided a course suitab: 
for general education or professional training in the spirit that all 
knowledge without Christ was vain. A ecaptious critic may say that the 
chapters dealing with the actual founding of the college are overbur- 
dened with a surplus of bare minutiw. The reviewer does not think so 
The account is replete with details, hut they are presented in a manner 
which gives organie unity, life, and warmth to the struggling years of 
infancy. And certainly not the least valuable pages are those given 1 
miniature portraits of the leading personalities, such as Preston, master 
of Emmanuel, who left his impress on Harvard, as Eaton, the raseally 
first president, and Dunster, the persistent second leader. In these pages 
stand Winthrop, Wilson, Cotton, Hooker, and other worthies etched 
in persuasive portraits. One appendix of forty odd pages constitutes ¢ 
splendid Who’s Who of the English university man who went to New 
England prior to 1646. 

Patient labor in prodigious measure has gone into the making of this 
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scholarly work. Apparently no nook was passed by in the diligent search 
for materials, printed or manuscript, original or secondary. The author 
was not content to deal only with the externals of Harvard’s beginnings; 
he deals also with the ideals, purposes, and other inner and intangible 
forces which moved the founders of the early college. The style is grace- 
ful and clear with now and then a sentence of pleasing and pertinent 
humor. The book contains nearly fifty fine and appropriate illustrations 
and maps which shed light on the account; also over eighty arms and 
seals. Altogether it is a model of bookmaking. Men of Harvard and 
students of intellectual history may well welcome this volume and await 
its companions in delightful anticipation. 


State University of Iowa W. T. Roor 


Oliver Evans: A Chronicle of Early American Engineering. By Gre- 
ville Bathe and Dorothy Bathe. (Philadelphia: The Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, 1935. xxii + 362 pp. Appendices, illustra- 
tions, maps, and notes. $12.00.) 

Oliver Evans, 1755-1819, was a pioneer in the field of American en- 
gineering. Until the adoption of his high pressure steam engine Amer- 
ican industry was dependent upon water power, supplemented by a few 
inadequate low pressure engines. Evans was a tireless advocate of ‘‘elas- 
tic steam’’ for steamboats, urging it in turn upon Fitch and Fulton. 
Both rejected it and Evans was forced to postpone proof of its superior- 
ity until he was able to construct his own boats. He was also the first to 
demonstrate the possibility of conveying people by steam carriage on 
land. In 1805 he put the ‘* Orukter,’’ a heavy dredging barge, on wheels, 
and ran it through Philadelphia to prove his arguments. Although his 
plans were perfected, he never secured a guarantor for the construction 
of a steam-wagon. Nor did he live to witness the fulfillment of his pro- 
pheey that stage passengers would one day rise in Washington and sup 
in Boston. His unique achievement lay in adapting steam power to a va- 


riety of industrial purposes such as sawing timber, pumping water, turn- 


ing lathes, grinding flour, and making paper, at a time when there were 
only a half dozen steam engines in the United States. 

When a wheelwright’s apprentice in Delaware, Evans dedicated him- 
self to the task of constructing an engine powerful enough to pull a 
wagon. When in 1787 he petitioned the legislature of Pennsylvania for 
a patent, he was regarded as mad. Maryland, however, granted his re- 
quest feeling that no possible injury could come of it. As an inventor, 
the young Evans was no novice for at the age of twenty he had marketed 
a machine for manufacturing wool-card teeth, and at twenty-eight he 
had revolutionized the milling industry by a series of inventions for 
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converting grain into flour without the use of manual labor. The latter 
he patented in 1790, and although millers were loath to change their 
habits George Washington early adopted the improvements. 

Years elapsed before Evans was financially able to build the type of 
steam engine he had planned. Realizing that only high pressure steam 
could successfully propel a boat up the Mississippi or draw a wagon, he 
experimented until he had created an engine capable of 100 pounds or 
better. This was patented in 1804, but Evans, in straightened circum. 
stances, was foreed to employ it for industrial purposes. During the 
course of the next fifteen years he built more than a hundred high pres. 
sure engines at his foundry. In competition with one of the low pressure 
type in 1816 an Evans engine pumped 3,000,000 gallons of water in a 
day at the Fairmount reservoir in comparison with 1,700,000 gallons for 
its rival. The Evans engine stimulated the development of American 
industry, especially in the new West. Much of Evans’ time was spent 
in defending his patent rights against infringers. He worried, too, over 
the difficulty of getting Congress to renew patents for some there 
charged him with being extortionate. Jefferson, in whom Evans was wont 
to confide, saw more clearly the implications of monopoly when he wrote 
that an inventor’s interest should not be perpetual, for ‘‘to embarrass 
society with monopolies for every detail of life would be more injurious 
than had the supposed inventors never existed: because the natural un- 
derstanding of its members would have suggested the same things or 
others as good.”’ 

The authors are to be commended not only for making it possible for a 
layman to appreciate the significance of Evans’ achievements, but for 
their skill in delineating a rich historical background. The strict chron- 
ological treatment, resulting in the absence of chapters or other topical 
arrangements, and necessitating many abrupt transitions, is the only 
displeasing feature in this definitive biography. 


Princeton University J. E. Pomrrer 


La Vie Américaine de Guillawme Merle D’Aubigné. Extraits de son 
Journal de Voyage et de sa Correspondance inédite 1809-1817. Avec 
un introduction et des notes par Gilbert Chinard. Historical Docu- 
ments Institut Franeais De Washington, Cahier IX. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. iv + 152 pp. Introduction and 
notes. $2.75.) 

As author and as editor Professor Gilbert Chinard has contributed 
many titles to the bibliography of Franeo-American history of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The present volume, however. 
is not as significant a contribution to this history as most of the volumes 
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whieh Professor Chinard has written in the last two decades. The value 
of this book lies not in the revelation of the journals and letters of a 
Freneh traveller in the United States, nor in the analysis of American 
manners and polities which is to be found in these letters (for D’Au- 
bigné was an obscure Frenchman who exercised little if any influence 
either on France or the United States, and his literary contribution is 
not such as to arouse much interest on the part of the historian), but 
rather in the presentation of the attitude of the typical Frenchman who 
was earried away with the literary phrases and illusions of eighteenth 
century bourgeois liberalism. However, the most interesting comments 
which M. D’Aubigné makes on American politics were those written be- 
fore he had seen the United States. The experience which came with fif- 
teen months of travel from New York to New Orleans did not materially 
alter these fixed impressions of the United States, its people, its customs, 
and its destiny. 

Guillaume Merle D’Aubigné (1789-1868), whose ancestors had lived 
in Geneva since 1620, left his native Swiss city in 1809 to begin a career 
as the itinerant agent of commerce and polities. With the peace that 
came in 1815, M. D’Aubigné became an agent of Lutteroth and Company, 
of Hamburg, and his first assignment was to the United States where he 
travelled as their American representative. From the year 1816 to his 
death in 1868 M. D’Aubigné devoted his attention to the promotion of 
commerce. 

There is nothing unusual or particularly important in the twenty-four 
letters and two journals (one describing the ocean voyage of the early 
months of 1816: and the other describing a series of short tours from New 
York City to Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and Long Island 
which were taken during July, August, and September, 1816) which 
form the body of this book. With the exception of the first letter (which 
was written to his son, Gean-Henri, in 1809) the letters were writ- 
ten during the period from November 3, 1815, to January 14, 
1817, when D’Aubigné was on his way to, and during the early months 
of his stay in the United States. The introduction which Professor Chin- 
ard has supplied offers a brief sketch of the history of the D’Aubigné 
family and a general summary of the interests and activities of Guil- 
laume Merle D’Aubigné during the years 1815 to 1868. 


Ohio State University Harotp W. Lanpin 


The Life of Washington Irving. Vol. I and Vol. II. By Stanley T. Wil- 
liams. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. I, xxii + 
\01 pp. II, 445 pp. Appendices, illustrations, and notes. $15.00.) 

A work can seldom be described as definitive without either debasing a 
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strong word or adding spoken or tacit reservations. Of this book it js 
absolutely true. Mr. Williams has spent ten years on his task; he has 
traced and studied what must be practically all the surviving MSS. by 
Irving or relating to him; he has followed his life and work in England. 
France, Germany, and Spain on the spot and with competent knowledge 
of the languages involved. The result is two solid volumes containing 617 
pages of text and 198 of notes, besides a copious index and eighty-fow 
pages of appendices dealing with the Irving genealogy and with specia! 
studies of certain of his books. 

At first thought Irving may seem too small a figure to merit such 
scholarship. Yet, though he remained always essentially the amateur av. 
thor, though ‘‘neither his nature nor his writings bear severe analysis,” 
the reader is, says Mr. Williams, ‘‘in danger of underestimating the 
solidity of his influence upon American writing.’’ Moreover, his life and 
work crossed so many phases of the social, literary, and political life of 
America and Europe during the first half of the nineteenth century that 
no previous biographer has been equipped to discuss them all. His life 
ranged from the prairies to Dresden; his work from Astoria to Granada 
For a good half of it his nephew and first biographer, Pierre Irving, 
lacked the knowledge to write authoritatively ; on many other matters 
family reticence sealed his lips. 

For the historian, the central interest lies in Mr. Williams’ discussions 
of the biographies and histories. Of these, Astoria emerges with the best 
rating for accuracy and originality. Of the lives of Columbus and of 
Washington, Mr. Williams admits that ‘‘there is truth in the statement 
of Sparks’s biographer that ‘Irving could no more have written his Lif: 
of Washington without the aid of Sparks than he could have written the 
Columbus without the help of Navarrete’.’’ He was, adds Mr. Williams. 
**in a sense a forerunner of the ‘modern’ biographer. Like him, he used 
others’ researches; like him, he acknowledged his obligations sketchily; 
like him, his aims were pictorial, literary, and, with limitations, psychol- 
ogical.’’ Yet he had the ‘‘moderns’ ’’ merits as well as defects. The (o- 
lumbus, despite his borrowings, is ‘‘uniquely his own in tone and mab- 
ner... . Extravagant chroniclers he softened, and drab historians he 
enlivened, and from all he extracted the humorous, the pathetic, the 
picturesque, blending their narratives into the mellow mood of respecta- 
ble romance. Such was Irving the colorista at work. . . . By the time of 
Columbus’ death, Irving’s idealization of him is complete. The portra!! 
of the explorer is no more real than those of Boabdil of Granada or of 
the Irish patriot, Emmet... . No more suggestive illustration could b 
offered of the difference between [Irving and Navarrete] than Irving’ 
comment that, after all, since Navarrete had published copies of thes 
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manuscripts ... to see them himself was not a matter of much moment.”’ 
‘«*T believe,’ he said coolly, ‘I have already either ascertained or divined 


eee 


the substance of them’. 


Western Reserve University DeLancey FERGUSON 


History of the State of New York, VII, Modern Party Battles. Edited 
by Alexander C. Flick. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1935. xiv + 385 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

History of the State of New York, VIII, Wealth and Commonwealth. 
Edited by Alexander C. Flick. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. xiv + 381 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Volumes VII and VIII of this state codperative history supplement 
and, to a considerable extent, parallel each other. The earlier volume is 
devoted primarily to immigration and population growth to 1860, state 
polities and political development from 1850 to 1935, the perennial move- 
ment for constitutional changes and internal reform, and the part played 
by New York state in two great military efforts, the Civil War and the 
World War. The opening chapters on immigration by Professor Purcell, 
holder of a Guggenheim Memorial fellowship in 1927-28 to study Irish 
immigration, are done with admirable care and thoughtfulness. These 
chapters are followed by one on polities and slavery to 1860 by Professor 
Auchampaugh, known for his studies of New York factional polities in 
this period, and by a survey of New York in the Civil War by Professor 
Bonham of Hamilton. The internal political history from the Civil War 
to 1915, in general a colorful story of corruption and greed opposed by 
an awakened citizenry led by aggressive reformers, is well told by E. P. 
Tanner. Finla G. Crawford traces constitutional disturbances from 1867 
and state polities from 1915-35, while the chapters by the editor and Mr. 
Nelson on New York in the World War bring back vividly the feverish 
period of the draft boards, the 8.A.T.C., Liberty Loan drives, heatless, 
wheatless, sweetless, and meatless days, and of Fifth Avenue in war time. 

With the exception of the first chapter by Henry F. Pringle, the well 
known biographer, on ‘‘ New York in National Affairs, 1865-1935,’’ Vol- 
ume VIII is devoted mainly to studies of an economic and sociological 
nature. ‘‘Upstate Cities and Villages,’’ by Margaret L. Plunkett and an 
admirable companion study by Dr. Hedrick on the ‘‘ History of Agricul- 
ture in New York’’ give an account of a section under-emphasized and 
too often unfairly overlooked as a result of the impact of the metropolis 
on the publie imagination. The chapter by Professor Willis is a clear and 
convenient but all too brief summary of wealth, banking, and finance 
compressed into about forty pages. The growth of the port of New York 
is traced and well accounted for by Dr. Albion of Princeton. Two chap- 
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ters on the controversial subject of public utilities and their regulation 
by Director Mosher are followed by two on humane institutions and pub- 
lic eare by Drs. David M. Schneider and Harry Elmer Barnes. The yo). 
ume closes with Dr. Amy Gilbert’s study on ‘‘The Woman’s Movement,”’ 
in which development the state may well claim primacy. 

In a work of this sort matters of emphasis, proportion, and length of 
treatment are largely questions of individual judgment and inevitably 
open the way to differences of opinion. Mr. Flick has evidently done his 
editorial work well and thoughtfully, but it might not be merely captions 
comment if attention is called to the fact that, while the chief newspapers 
and periodicals of the period and their editors are listed (Vol. VII, 102. 
133), the political affiliations and points of view are not mentioned, 
nor is any attempt made to evaluate their influence on forming public 
opinion. In the section devoted to the Civil War the draft riots would 
seem to justify more than a half page (p. 116) and the finaneial and mili- 
tary contributions of the state more than three pages. A certain amount 
of duplication in the bibliographies at the end of the chapters is perhaps 
inevitable, but uniformity in citation might well be expected. On page 
97 of Vol. VII reference is made to ‘‘ Weed, Thurlow, Autobiography 
(Boston, 1884) ’’ and on page 135 to ‘‘ Weed, H. A., Ed., Autobiography 
of Thurlow Weed (Boston, 1884).’’ 

The indices are adequate, the illustrations are well chosen and the half- 
title decorations by Paul Laune add much to the attractiveness of the 
series. 

To one reading the eight volumes that have so far appeared certain 
doubts arise as to the utility of the undertaking, for, with a few notable 
exceptions, the work is based on printed and chiefly on secondary works 
and as a result will contribute little to the knowledge of the specialist, 
while the length and cost put it beyond the reach of the general reader 
It should however have a definite appeal to the decently educated and 
cultivated minority of New Yorkers of means who have an interest in the 
history of the state of which they are well proud and the completed set 
will be an adornment for the shelves of any library. 


New York University JOHN Musser 


Guarding the Frontier: A Study of Frontier Defence from 1515 to 192). 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley. (Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1935. x + 217 pp. Appendices and bibliography. $2.5". 

Mr. Wesley has produced a very sober, serious, and accurate survey 
of the problem of the defense of the western frontier of the United States 
between the years 1815 and 1825. He has made competent use of ma- 
terials in the archives of the Department of War as well as of pertinent 
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records in the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, and 
the Library of Congress. He has also drawn on the manuscripts of the 
Missouri Historical Society, has used whatever newspaper sources were 
available, and has adequately appraised the printed sources and second- 
ary accounts. 

His chapter headings indicate his conception of the subject. There is 
one on Indian agents especially illustrated by the careers of Richard 
Graham and John Jamison. He studies the factory system, arriving at 
about the same conclusions regarding its efficacy that had been reached 
by earlier students. To the fur trade he devotes another chapter of nine 
pages. Two succeeding chapters deal in much greater detail with the 
evolution of a national military policy and a system of army adminis- 
tration, the settlement of such questions as the transmission of orders, 
ete. Three succeeding chapters deal with the northern frontier, by which 
he means the region north of the Great Lakes, the Mississippi-Missouri 
frontier — nine pages in length, and the southwestern frontier. Possibly 
at places these treatments can be criticized as a little thin but the thin- 
ness occurs at points where very much intensive work has already been 
done by other scholars. Generally the carefully put together mosaic of his 
facts carefully selected from varied sources is strong enough to meet any 
reasonable test. 

The main criticism of Mr. Wesley’s work must be that he has not con- 


ceived it broadly enough. If you are guarding anything you are pre- 
sumably guarding it against someone and the Field Service Regulations 
of the United States Army prescribe that in making your estimate of a 


military situation you first consider your information about your enemy. 
Mr. Wesley’s work would have been much clearer, much more illuminat- 
ing, if he had oceasionally glaneed north of the border to see what the 
British were thinking and doing. In the present reviewer’s opinion it is 
impossible to understand the situation in the western country in which 
the United States initiated its aggressive policy of 1815 without con- 
sidering the military situation of the previous years, the activity of 
Bulger at Prairie du Chien, and McDonell at Mackinac, the Canadian 
appraisal of Mackinae as the key to the whole western situation, and the 
futile attempts to get the British government to retain it or at least 
to delay its surrender to the Americans. The shortage of ammunition 
among the British Indians as a result of the situation of 1813-14 in great 
measure enabled the United States to undertake its aggressive policy on 
the frontier. These are but few of the lights which Mr. Wesley might 
have obtained from the Canadian Archives and from similar sources. 


University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 
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The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846. A Dissertation in History 
By Henry Putnam Beers. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsy|. 
vania, 1935. vi + 227 pp. Appendix, bibliography, and maps.) 

Because it seems to be characteristic of the people of a democracy to 
glorify their army in time of war and then to ignore it until the next 
crisis arises, the contributions of the United States army as a peace-time 
institution have long awaited the special treatment which they deserve 
at the hands of the historians. The names of Washington and Greene. 
Taylor and Scott, and Grant and Lee are known to every schoolboy, but 
few could identify such men as Gaines, Atkinson, Kearny, and Dodge. 
all of whom played important roles as leaders in less spectacular military 
activities. The significance of the army in the development of the Amer- 
ican frontier has been generally recognized but the details of the way in 
which its contributions were made have remained in comparative ob- 
security. For this reason, this study of the military frontier during the 
period from the close of the War of 1812 to the beginning of the Mexican 
War should be a welcome addition to the literature on American history. 

When viewed in the large, the plan of organization of the book gives 
promise of adequate treatment of the subject. After an introductory 
chapter on the army in the West before 1815, the author treats in sue- 
cession the advance of the northwestern military frontier, the develop- 
ment of the military barrier in the Southwest, the Indian campaigns 
with special reference to the Northwest, the problem of guarding the 
Indian country, the fortification of the western frontier, and the military 
aspect of the relations with the Republic of Texas. In a conclusion of ap- 
proximately five pages he then gives the army of this period credit for 
defending the frontier against the Indians, for preparing the way for 
permanent settlement, and for laying the foundations of later economic 
activities in the West by improving facilities for transportation and by 
originating the lumbering and milling enterprises of the region. His 
definition of the military frontier as ‘‘the line of military posts that de- 
veloped from the Great Lakes to the Red River’’ (p. v) is somewhat mis- 
leading in that it suggests a single line rather than a succession of lines 
which changed from time to time as the frontier process moved farther 
westward. The significance of this might have been brought out more 
effectively if the list of the one hundred and forty-eight posts established 
between 1783 and 1846 (pp. 197-200) had been arranged in chronological 
rather than alphabetical order. 

Despite the promise of this plan of organization, however, and despite 
an excellent index and a comprehensive bibliography, one reads the book 
with a growing conviction that it was published prematurely. It bears 
all the signs of having been written under high pressure to meet the 
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date dead line established for qualifying for a degree at a particular 
commencement. Most of the paragraphs lack unity and coherenee. Sen- 
tences, and even clauses within sentences, are strung together with little 
attention to logical sequence. The punctuation leaves much to be desired. 
Too often the antecedents of relative pronouns are either obscure or en- 
tirely absent. There is little evidence of a ‘‘feel’’ for the right word to 
express exactly the meaning intended. Surely, if a study is worth making 
it is also worthy of being written in acceptable language. In many in- 
stances a little more reflection or further investigation would have en- 
abled the author to correct erroneous statements of fact, or to replace 
speculation with definite information. The general impression conveyed 
is one of apparent carelessness which overshadows whatever merits the 
book may have. 


Vanderbilt University WituiaMm C. BINKLEY 


Pioneer Padre: The Iafe and Times of Eusebio Francisco Kino. By 
Rufus Kay Wyllys. (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 1935. xiv + 230 
pp. Maps and illustrations and appendices. $3.00.) 

Father Eusebio Francisco Kino has become, since the discovery of his 
famous historical work in an old mission in Mexico a few years ago, one 
of the celebrated characters among the pioneers of the Southwest. It was 


Professor Herbert E. Bolton who, more than any other, gave to Kino 
his distinguished place, for where others had failed to find Kino’s sources, 
Dr. Bolton discovered the padre’s own work, the now-celebrated Favores 
Celestiales. 


Since the appearance of the Favores Celestiales, students and laymen 
alike have paid tribute to Padre Kino and to his great work, whether as 
pioneer, explorer, missionary, or builder. Besides Dr. Bolton, no one has 
tried to tell a unified story of the life and times of the remarkable Kino 
in popular vein. In Pioneer Padre, however, we have such an account, 
and a very satisfactory one. Dr. Wyllys has shown a broad grasp of the 
significance of Spain’s northward colonial advance and a fine apprecia- 
tion of the characteristics and qualities that underlay the Spanish mis- 
sionary movement. Kino’s story, therefore, appears in its proper setting 
in the advance of Spain’s empire in America. 

Dr. Wyllys has divided his work into three parts. The first contains 
the story of Kino’s associations in Europe, his scholastie training, and 
his decision to seek fame in the Orient as a missionary, rather than in the 
halls of learning of Europe as a university professor. Into this part also 
the author has woven the story of Kino’s first experiences in Mexico 
City, and his pilgrimages to Lower California in association with a 
trader, Atondo y Antillon. In the following section, which deals with 
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Kino’s lifework, is found the heart of the narrative. Sonora and Pimer‘, 
Alta soon became, on Kino’s departure from Lower California, the scene 
of his fondest hopes. Here, near the present international border, }p 
built missions, both south and north, and made almost numberless pio. 
neer expeditions, especially to the Gila and to the Colorado. Few mep 
with as small resources as Kino ever labored more devotedly or more 
persistently. In the final section, Pioneer Padre becomes the story of 
Kino’s last years. This was the time when most of the missions had been 
established, when the Indians had become accustomed in some measure 
to mission routine, and when the first real fruits of the missionary ’s work 
were becoming evident. This was the period of Kino’s explorations to the 
Gulf of California and also of the establishment of San Xavier del Bae. 
northernmost of the missions which he founded. 

Pioneer Padre was not intended as a work for the specialist, but for the 
reader who does not wish to be disturbed by constant reminders of schol- 
arship. The story is well told and well written. Dr. Wyllys has demon- 
strated a fine command of his subject and a real appreciation of the 
characters and the country with which he deals. He is to be complimented 
on the production of a very charming book. 


University of New Mexico FEORGE P. HAMMOND 


A General History of Oregon Prior to 1861, 1. To the Territorial Gov- 
ernment. By Charles H. Carey. (Portland: Metropolitan Press, 1935 
viil + 416 pp. Illustrations, and maps. $3.50.) 

This book is a revision of the author’s A History of Oregon published 
in 1923, a work that was based upon exhaustive research and has been 
an excellent guide and book of reference for the subject matter covered 
by it. In the years since its publication much new material relating te 
the history of the Pacific Northwest has appeared and a comparison of 
the new with the old edition reveals the extent of these new contributions 
For this revised edition makes mention of almost every new discovery 
made known in print during the past decade. The incorporation of so 
much new material has made necessary an extensive rewriting of many 
chapters of the old book. Thirty chapters from the first book have been 
compressed into nineteen chapters in this new volume and chapters tw 
and three of the old have been dropped out of the new book. Old chap- 
ters have also been given new titles and placed in a different order, in 
some instances to the sacrifice of logical and chronological arrangement 
It is confusing, for instance, to find the story of Jedediah Smith who ar- 
rived in Oregon in 1828 (pp. 163-70) appearing in advance of the found: 
ing of Astoria in 1811 (pp. 179-80) and ahead of the arrival of Me 
Loughlin in 1824 by whom he was welcomed at Vancouver (pp. 234-37). 
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The importance of the book, however, is as a work of reference for the 
important facts of early Oregon history. 

The original edition of this history will still be used by the special 
student because of its bibliographical aids given in ample footnote cita- 
tions. These have been omitted in the new edition and for them substitut- 
ed inadequate chapter bibliographies placed at the end of the volume 
in which there are few sources cited and often the more authoritative 
secondary authorities are omitted. For instance there are only six refer- 


ences given for chapter seventeen which deals with the important subject 
of the formation of the provisional government and no one of these is 
to an original source nor is there citation to a complete bibliography of 
this topie by J. N. Barry printed in the Washington Historical Quarterly 
April, 1934, pp. 139-47). 
The research for this new edition has been so well done as to leave few 
errors of fact and less occasion for disagreement on points of interpreta- 


tion. To a few statements this reviewer would take exception. Drake 
most probably entered Bodega Bay and not the one that bears his name 
as here stated. The short paragraph (p. 109) dealing with Simon Fraser 
is inadequate and misleading for no mention is made of his trip to 
McLeod Lake in 1805 and his exploration of Fraser River oceurred in 
1808 and not in 1807. An injustice is done Captain Vancouver (p. 74) 
by omitting the words ‘‘bays”’ after ‘‘brooks,’’ ‘‘our’’ before ‘‘ vessels’’ 
and ‘‘we must be within ten miles’’ of De Fuca Strait from the quota- 
tion given from his narrative and thus making it appear that he was 
unaware of the harbors suitable for vessels smaller than his own and 
entirely ignorant of the existence of the strait. Charboneau did not un- 
derstand Shoshone (p. 125). His wife, Sacajawea, had to translate from 
that tongue to Minnetarre and Charboneau to French. No consideration 
has been given to a new view of the purpose of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition set forth by R. B. Guiness in this Review, June, 1933. McLough- 
lin’s income is given in one place (p. 236) as $8,000 plus £500 and in 
another place (p. 252) as $12,000. It is not possible to state his income 
at any definite sum since as a chief factor he received a share of the 
profits. The share of a chief factor up to 1840 averaged $4,000 each year 
Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada, 343). Nowhere does the author state 
that the additional £500 was given McLoughlin as manager of the Puget 
Sound Agricultural Company. No authority is given for the burning of 
Astoria in 1821 (p. 369) and it is a doubtful occurrence since the post 
Was intact at the time of Simpson’s visit in 1824 and he makes no men- 
tion of such an incident. Most probably there was no meeting of the 
settlers on February 7, 1841, as stated (p. 318) and the granary described 
as ‘*Oregon’s first legislative hall’’ (p. 333) was attached to the Metho- 
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dist Mission at its old site. The Mission was never located at Willamette 
Falls as stated here. 


University of Oregon R. C. Cuark 


Nevada: A History of the State from the Earliest Times Through the 

Civil War. By Effie Mona Mack. (Glendale, California: The Arthur 

H. Clark Company, 1936. xiv + 495 pp. Appendices, bibliography, 
illustrations, and maps. $6.00.) 

Nevada has played a part in United States history far out of propor- 
tion to her population. The enormous outpouring from her treasure 
vaults during and immediately following the Civil War had far-reaeh- 
ing national consequences. In many features her history is unique; in 
other respects it is representative and an embodiment of the general his. 
tory of western America. The author has approached her subject with 
a broad general background and has presented a praiseworthy volume, 
much of which is based on careful original research. The reviewer js 
pleased to find the history of his native state so well presented. 

Following chapters devoted to the physical features of Nevada and to 
the Indian occupants of the land, the first white explorations are dis. 
cussed. Trapper bands and official explorers, emigrant companies and 
the trails they made, the great rush of the forty-niners across the state 
— receive due consideration in turn. 

First settlement in the region was inaugurated by the Mormons. In 
fact, from 1850 to 1861, practically all of present Nevada was comprised 
within the generous boundaries of Utah Territory, and during part of 
that time was administered as Carson County. Following Brigham 
Young’s recall of the Mormons in 1857 an attempt was made to create 
an independent government. At the pioneer town of Genoa the ‘‘Terri- 
tory of Columbus’’ was launched. The discovery of the famous Comstock 
Lode and the ensuing mining rush upset this spontaneous government, 
but in turn it brought about the establishment by Congress of the Ter- 
ritory of Nevada in 1861. 

The state of Nevada was battle-born. Political exigencies figured in her 
admission to statehood. The author quotes Charles A. Dana: ‘‘I have 
sometimes heard people complain of Nevada as superfluous and petty, 
not big enough to be a state; but when I hear that complaint, I always 
hear Abraham Lincoln saying, ‘It is easier to admit Nevada than to 
raise another million soldiers’ ’’ (p. 266). 

Dr. Mack has written a scholarly and in general a well proportioned 
account of the early history of Nevada. Her allotment of the major part 
of the space to matters other than mining is quite in contrast to previous 
writing on the region. Her treatment of southern Nevada, however, 18 
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rather seant. The book is annotated and is supplied with a bibliography 
and an index. It is very well illustrated with helpful maps and with rare 
and important photographs. 


State Museum, Denver, Colorado L. R. Haren 


The Cast-Iron Man: John C. Calhoun and American Democracy. By Ar- 
thur Styron. (New York: Longmans Green and Company, 1935. 
iv + 426 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $3.50.) 

A review of this book should begin and end with the statement that it 
is a good book — an intriguing and stimulating book; but the prospee- 
tive reader should be warned that it is not what he might expect from 
the title — a biography of Calhoun. The paper jacket rightly claims that 
“Mr, Styron has not confined himself to the man alone, but has drawn, 
in life-size, the political and economic, as well as the social and intel- 
lectual, environment that made him what he was.’’ In fact there is very 
much more of background and setting than there is of Calhoun; what 
there is of Calhoun is well done, but there is little concerning Calhoun 
that a scholar, or even a student, of the period will find unfamiliar. 
Several of Calhoun’s contemporaries are presented quite as effectively, 
though at not quite as much length, as is Calhoun. 

The book is not a typical ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ historical catalogue of facts 
and events, but is really a series of interesting essays on men, measures, 
and manners of the period of Calhoun’s life, with extensions at both 
ends. There is much historical philosophy — political philosophy, the 
philosophy of government, of religions, of economies, of social customs 
and institutions, and of cultural developments and manifestations. Many 
of these philosophical essays are challenging, but require a professionally 
trained philosopher (who is well grounded in historical facts) to evalu- 
ate them — and would still be matters of debate, on the score of inter- 
pretation, as to their validity. For example, the Puritan and Puritan- 
ism are dished up deliciously — for those who agree that they deserve 
dishing up. But the reviewer hastens to add that though there are many 
sweeping generalizations and philosophical summaries and diagnoses 
that may be open to question, they are usually interesting, stimulating, 
and challenging, and hence furnish excellent food for thought. 

Though in some places the author’s philosophical peregrinations lead 
him into some highly involved and ambiguous sentences or paragraphs, 
at other places he writes drama that is both vivid and beautiful, even 
though the theme is tragic, and there is much fine writing. He under- 
stands the heart of the slavery issue and burrows to the ultimate analysis 
of the purpose and position of the abolitionist and of the southerner. He 
presents clearly the essentials of issues involved in the Bank, internal 
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improvements, the tariff, the ‘‘ American System,’’ and states’ rights, hy 
the vast literature on the American doctrine of judicial ‘‘review’’ (or 
‘‘eontrol’’ or ‘‘supremacy’’), has made no impression upon him — her 
he is merely a partisan denouncer. He usually writes convincingly oj 
polities, but brings the reader no nearer a solution of the Calhoun riddle 
of patriotism or personal ambition, of consistency or expediency. 

But it is a good book, because it is well written, it grips attention, and 
it provokes thought. And this suggests the question whether the historica! 
literature that will live will be that which is representative of ‘‘science,”’ 
so far as any of the ‘‘social sciences’’ may truly be ealled sciences, or that 
which is representative of one of the ‘‘fine arts’’; or that which is repre- 
sentative of the former, as far as is possible, and is truly the latter 
In the main, this book may’ be classified in the third category. 


West Virginia University C. S. Bovcuer 


A Yankee Saint: John Humphrey Noyes and the Oneida Community. By 
Robert Allerton Parker. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 
322 pp. Frontispiece, illustrations, and bibliography. ) 

To resurrect one of America’s most interesting social and biological! 
experiments, by presenting the life of one of her boldest reformers, has 
been the pleasant task of Robert Allerton Parker. The historian has 
known long but incompletely that Noyes was the chief advocate of per- 
fectionism —a doctrine not well proven by his deeds in the opinion of 
his enemies — and that he was the founder of the Oneida Community 
This was the community which brought the world to its door by its well- 
designed steel trap, and which practised communism of all possessions in- 
eluding wives, mutual criticism, birth control, and ‘‘stirpiculture.’’ Ye 
never has so much reliable material been placed in the hands of the his 
torian. 

The author brings out many less familiar details of Noyes’s life. Jolu 
Robert McDowell and at least three women, Abigail Merwin, Harriet 
Holton, and Mary Cragin, are shown to have shaped his sex theories 
Robert Owen’s influence upon his theory of birth control is questioned: 
Noyes claimed that his method had not been fileched from any book, but 
originated in his own bitter experience. ‘‘Stirpiculture,’’ Noyes’s nam 
for scientific human breeding, and the suecess of his method of birth 
control receive discriminatory attention. The book traces the theory o! 
perfectionism, which was the man’s basic philosophy, to Dr. Nathanie 
W. Taylor of Yale Seminary, to which Noyes came after graduating 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors from Dartmouth College, and after spend- 
ing a brief, unsatisfactory sojourn at Andover Seminary. The reader 
almost lives again the furious storm of disapproval aroused by the pu- 
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lication of the famous Battle-Aze Letter, 1837, in which Noyes advocated 
the removal of all legal restraints upon sexual intercourse, and by the 
appearance in 1847 of The Berean, a manual containing fundamental 
**so closely packed with heresy that orthodox theo- 
ologians still tear their hair and gnash their teeth over it’’ (p. 106). For 


theological concepts 


about thirty years, under Noyes’s leadership, the experiment of the Onei- 
da Community displayed much vitality, and seemed for a while impreg- 
nable. But internal dissensions, and a crusade led against it by Pro- 
fessor John W. Mears of Hamilton College and the local clergy, who 
wished to make central New York safe for the Family and Christianity, 
forced its dissolution in 1881. Noyes then fled to Canada where he died in 
peaceful exile five years later. 

That the author has gained access to numerous family papers hitherto 
unused, and has presented his findings clearly with an occasional touch 
of quiet humor, is praiseworthy. But one misses the help of transitional 
sentences, and even more, of footnotes. His failure to fit Noyes into the 
contemporary background is the weakest part of the book. 


College of Wooster CLAYTON SUMNER ELLSWORTH 


Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. By Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson, C. B. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1936. xxiv + 737 pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.00.) 

In 1898 there came from the pen of a distinguished British soldier, the 
late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, a two-volume life of General Thomas J. 
Jackson which was immediately recognized as one of the great biographi- 
cal studies and military critiques of the time. It has gone through sev- 
eral editions and numerous printings; it has been used at West Point and 
the British War College, and is undoubtedly the definitive biography of 
Stonewall Jackson. Its continued popularity called for the new American 
edition, just issued, in more convenient one-volume format. 

While the author displays a sympathetic attitude toward the cause for 
which Jackson gave his life, his lack of sectional bias may be found in 
his statement that ‘‘it is with those Northerners who would have allowed 
the Union to be broken, and with those Southerners who would have 
tamely surrendered their hereditary rights, that no Englishman would 
be willing to claim kinship.’’ 

The work is distinctly a military biography. All Jackson’s campaigns 
and engagements are minutely analyzed, and here the author is on sure 
ground, In dealing with Jackson’s purely personal life, he occasionally 
displays unfamiliarity with the American scene, as when, for instance, 
he explains a ‘‘house raising’’ on the frontier as a ‘‘house warming.’’ 
While Jackson the soldier holds the center of the stage, nevertheless the 
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author was keenly interested in Jackson the man. In fact, he believed tha: 
character is the basis of military ability. 

There has been a widespread impression that Jackson was something 
of a religious and military fanatic, but one cannot read this biography 
and keep that impression intact. It is true that religion and war con. 
stituted almost the whole of Jackson’s interests. While his nature, there. 
fore, was apparently very simple, it was in reality contradictory jn 
many ways. In private life he was the shyest of men, and probably 1 
one ever got to know him well except his wife and his Presbyterian 
clergyman. He was a man of naturally strong emotions, but except on 
the battlefield, he never betrayed them, and then only by the expression 
of his face. His whole life was ruled, not by his emotions, but by his will, 
and over himself he exercised complete mastery. In private life he was 
gentle in the extreme; in war he was inflexible. He was the perfect an- 
tithesis of Jeb Stuart, the beau sabreur, who commanded his soldiers 
through affection. Lacking practically all elements of personal mag. 
netism, Jackson was able to bend his troops to his purpose by the force 
of example and by their respect for his achievements. His success was 
due to this fact and to his ability to anticipate the movements of the 
enemy and make the proper decision under greatest pressure of cireum- 
stances. Fitzhugh Lee, after scouting with his cavalry, would report an 
exposed position of the Federals. ‘‘Tell General Rhodes to let the column 
cross the road,’’ Jackson would reply without an instant’s hesitation 
He relied entirely upon himself, and once his mind was made up, he 
never changed it. 

Though it be heresy in the South, the author believes Jackson to have 
been the supreme military genius produced by the War between the 
States, and he apparently thinks the Confederacy would have won in 
that struggle had Jackson lived to see the end of it. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


Jessie Benton Fremont: A Woman Who Made History. By Catherine 
Coffin Phillips. (San Francisco: John Henry Nash, 1935. viii + 
361 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. ) 

This beautifully illustrated and printed volume is an imaginative and 
romantic story of a woman whose life was connected in one way or an- 
other, for more than three quarters of a century, with much that was 
stirring and epochal in American history. That Jessie Benton Fremont 
was the devoted daughter of Senator Thomas Hart Benton, that she was 
the equally devoted wife of John C. Fremont, and that she was inti 
mately associated with the life and work of each, as a wife and daughter 
should be, the author of this volume makes clear. That she was a womal 
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who ‘‘made history,’ 
‘“Jengthy list of noble and courageous women who participated in the 
great social movements in the United States,’’ in a class with Jane 
Addams, the author claims but by no means demonstrates. A plausible 
thesis might be developed that Fremont’s career was incident to his con- 
nection with the Benton family, but such a fact, however significant in 
consideration of historical interpretation, does not provide the substance 
for a biography of Mrs. Fremont. In so far as evidence is presented in 
this account, once and once only, Jessie Fremont influenced directly the 
course of her husband’s career, and the far reaching effect of that event 
is decidedly problematical. By withholding an official order from Fre- 
mont until he was beyond reach, she may have prevented his reeall from 
an exploring expedition in 1843. But at two major crises later in his life, 
his court-martial in 1848, and his removal from military command of 
the Western Department during the Civil War, her intervention was 
entirely unfruitful. Her influence on Fremont, save for literary assist- 
ance, was that of loyalty, faith, and confidence, and to the everlasting 
glory of womanhood, it was not unique. Where this volume deals with the 
events connected with the career of John C. Fremont, it is almost invari- 
ably uncritical; it is history viewed with the eyes of a devoted wife. 
Where it deals with Jessie Fremont’s private and family life, it is often 
fanciful, but still more often trivial. Authorities are not cited for facts; 
sources are not given for quotations. 


and that she ‘‘stands preéminent’’ among a 


If, however, this volume should be considered quite apart from critical 
history, quite apart from an attempt to present Jessie Fremont as a 
‘maker of history,’’ and intended as a sort of literary pageant, a dra- 
matic presentation of movement and development in American life, it 
would have very considerable value. As the central figure of an historical 
romance showing the sweep of the frontier from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific slope, showing the transition of America from the time 
when the American people were looking to the Pacific until they were 
looking across the Pacific, Jessie Fremont would be an ideal subject. 
With certain exceptions, and perhaps unintentionally, such a picture 
has been presented in this volume. 


Tufts College Run J. Bartlett 


Abram 8. Hewitt, With Some Account of Peter Cooper. By Allan Nevins. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. xiv + 623 pp. Appendices, 
bibliography, and illustrations. $4.00.) 

Of Professor Nevins’ many notable contributions to American his- 
torical writing, none is more satisfying and stimulating than this notable 
volume. There is a blending of social and political history, of biography 
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and national affairs, so skillfully wrought as to attain the very maximum 
of effectiveness. 

Abram 8S. Hewitt would doubtless seem to most Americans a forgotten 
and to most historians a decidedly secondary, figure. Yet, as Hewit; 
himself said: ‘‘Lives are not to be measured by what people think of 
them,’’ and as one analyzes the character of this iron-master and politi. 
cian, one finds him more interesting than many of the dull mediocrities 
who have attained a greater reputation in politics, and more admirable 
than many men of business whose name bulk larger in the industria! 
history of the United States. 

Hewitt’s business career is a story of large interest. It was fortunate. 
no doubt, that in college he came into contact with Edward Cooper, the 
son of Peter Cooper, and to this contact his start in the iron business was 
largely due. But immense energy, initiative and imagination directed 
his business career. From the first he intelligently diversified his iron 
business. He was the first iron manufacturer to roll solid wrought iron. 
beams of sufficient length and depth to serve for the construction of 
large buildings, an important technological contribution. During the 
Civil War he constructed in the short space of three weeks thirty mor- 
tar-beds for the nse of Grant’s army, where it was thought that nine 
months might be required. In the same period he brought home from 
Great Britain the secret for the manufacture of gun-metal according 1 
improved British processes; at the end of the war he played a leading 
part in the inauguration of the open-hearth process in steel making. 

With the decade of the seventies Hewitt began to play a more active 
role in polities. Professor Nevins has finely emphasized the value of his 
public services. He was the manager and real strength of the Tilden 
campaign of 1876 (described by Professor Nevins in chapters that ar 
a real contribution). His career in Congress from 1874-86 was no les 
useful because free from ostentation. He reorganized the western sur- 
veys; he bore an effective part in the battles for the revision of the tariff; 
he strove for the reorganization of the army. As mayor of New York le 
brought a new efficiency into the publie service; laid firm the basis for 
New York’s rapid transit system; encouraged the development of a city 
system of small parks. 

But Hewitt’s breadth of view is even more remarkable than his accon- 
plishments. He was one of the few great employers who defended labor 
in the railroad strikes of 1877; who valued and defended trade union- 
ism; who, in an era of crass materialism, sought for new standards 0! 
distributive justice, and faced the future with an open mind. He was 
never tramelled by partisanship. A Democrat, he could denounce Cleve- 
land at the time of the Venezuela imbroglio, and vote for McKinley whe» 
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the gold standard was at stake. Brave, vigorous, rarely disinterested, phil- 
anthropist as well as business man, politician and administrator as well 
as reformer, his life is one that, particularly for the shoddy decades of 
the 70’s and 80’s, kindles admiration. 

Professor Nevins has skillfully interwoven with Hewitt’s story the 
story of his father-in-law, Peter Cooper, another remarkable and admir- 
able figure. But it is Hewitt who stands out; and in limning with so 
much scholarship, but with so much sympathy, this vigorous man, in 
raising him out of the shadow into a deserved eminence, the author of 
this book has performed a distinguished service to American historical 
scholarship. 


University of Rochester DEXTER PERKINS 


Cyrus Hall McCormick: Harvest, 1856-1884. Vol. Il. By William T. 
Hutchinson. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
x + 793 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $5.00.) 

Events in the career of Cyrus MeCormick, farmer boy, blacksmith, and 
carpenter on a Virginia farm, and inventor of the horse-power reaper 
were vividly presented by Dr. Hutchinson in the first volume which was 
published in 1930 (see ante, XVII, 630-31). 

But the inventor, a man of tireless energy, possessed also marked exe- 
cutive ability and business acumen. He was ready to do battle with any 
and all competitors over patent-rights and extension of sales at the 
opening of the period of tooth and claw in American competitive busi- 
ness. ‘* Civil War and the Reaper”’ constitutes one of the notable chapters 
at the beginning of the second volume. ‘‘ Every sale of a self-rake reaper 
potentially released two or three farm hands for service in each summer 
campaign’’ (p. 96). 

The development of automatic binders, growth of the industry, bitter 
rivalry between various companies, introduction of modern business 
methods, and winning a world market for McCormick machines consti- 
tute important chapters in the industrial history of the post Civil War 
period. Lawsuits, patents and pools move together through the history 
of the industry between 1855 and 1885. In all of these battles for su- 
premacy, Cyrus MeCormick, at times in bitter opposition to the views 
of his two brothers, dominated the policy of the company. 

After victories for the binder in competitive trials in England and 
Scotland, he journeyed to Paris where he hoped to gain additional 
honors at the Exposition of 1878. Mrs. McCormick, at all times his lead- 
ing adviser, wrote of her husband: ‘‘{[He] who had fought so many 
battles of the reapers, looks at the coming struggle, and quite naturally 
is eager to be in the midst of it. He feels that this may be his great in- 
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ternational fight and he wants a fair field and no favor’’ (p. 666), T 
the McCormick reaper was awarded the highest prize and upon the jp. 
ventor was bestowed the honor, coveted by him, of being promoted + 
the rank of an officer of the Legion of Honor. The next year he was 
elected to membership in the French Academy of Sciences. 

Other phases of the career of MeCormick are presented with like jm. 
partiality. Maintenance of ‘‘good old Presbyterianism”’ against assaults 
was one of the consuming interests of the last twenty-five years of his 
life (p. 7). The ealling of a minister for his church, the selection of q 
faculty for the theological seminary which he established, and the pro. 
motion of acceptable religious journalism received his most careful cop. 
sideration. ‘‘In his opinion, life without competition would be mere ex. 
istence’’ (p. 41). 

After 1860, he received recognition as a leader in the Democratie 
party and served as chairman of the Illinois State Central Committee 
and as a member of the National Committee of that party. Significan: 
are the chapters relating to his aid to southern educational institutions 
during the period of reconstruction; his interest in railroad expansion 
and his adventures in mines. Particularly noteworthy is the account of 
the home life of the MeCormicks and the influence on the career of her 
husband of Mrs. Nancy Maria McCormick, a woman of keen perceptior 
generous spirit, and highest ideals. From all viewpoints, these two vol. 
umes must be thought of as constituting the definitive biography of (y. 
rus McCormick, ‘‘who has done, more to elevate agriculture than an) 
man the world has produced.”’ 


Northwestern University JAMES A. JAMES . 


Victor Lawson: His Time and His Work. By Charles H. Dennis. (Chi 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. x +- 471 pp. Illustra. 
tions. $4.00. ) 

As the title suggests this book is a biography, but it is more than that 
It is the history of a great metropolitan newspaper, and built around 
the personality of its publisher, Victor Fremont Lawson, it reflects the 
problems encountered in newspaper growth. Victor Lawson took over 
the publication of the Chicago Daily News on August 1, 1876, follow- 
ing an agreement made with its founder, Melville E. Stone, who r- 
mained as editor, while Lawson became the publisher and financial man- 
ager. At that time the Daily News claimed the distinction of being the 
first penny newspaper in the West. With a circulation of slightly over 
eight thousand copies, it was a five-column paper of four pages. When 
Victor Lawson died on August 19, 1925, after nearly fifty years as owne? 
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and publisher, the Daily News ranked as one of the prominent newspa- 
pers of the world. 

Probably no man was better qualified to undertake the task of writ- 
ing about Victor Lawson and the Daily News than was Charles Dennis, 
editor emeritus, and for forty years a close associate of Lawson. A news- 
paperman himself, and knowing Lawson in his professional and private 
life, he has been able to bring to his book a knowledge and understanding 
rarely found among biographical writers. If at times his subject emerges 
as somewhat unctuous and above reproach, it is perhaps due to this 
long and close association. Mr. Dennis has written his book with skill 
and it obviously rises above the racy journalistic style adopted by many 
modern biographers. Intended primarily as a personal biography the 
hook places special emphasis upon Victor Lawson’s influence on the 
development of American journalism. 

Victor Lawson was a newspaper publisher with a conscience, a man of 
high ideals and strong convictions. That he succeeded so well in main- 
taining a policy of independence in polities is high tribute to his ability 
to direet and control. As president of the Associated Press in its infancy, 
it was largely due to his efforts that a successful battle was waged with 
the United Press dominated by eastern editors. During the Spanish- 
American war, Lawson conceived the idea of a world wide news service 
for an American newspaper, and the Daily News shortly had corre- 
spondents in all the important centers of the world. In the field of civie 
affairs Lawson fought the Yerkes ring in the city government and later 
waged battle against the Thompson régime. In all of these developments 
the author has brought to his book numerous letters, news stories, edi- 
torials and reminiscences. It is replete with anecdotes, and the history 
of famous ‘‘scoops.’’ 

It is not too much to say that the average reader will gain insight into 
the workings of the public press, and the student of journalism and his- 
tory will reap valuable bits of information. While at times the book 
appears to lack organization, it is, nevertheless, to be commended. 


Northwestern University Tracy E. Strevey 


Forty Years-Forty Millions: The Career of Frank A. Munsey. By George 
Britt. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1935. viii + 309 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 

At the time of the death of Frank A. Munsey, William Allen White 


expressed the views of most journalists when he wrote the famous obit- 
uary : 


Frank Munsey, the great publisher, is dead. 
Frank Munsey contributed to the journalism of his day the talent 
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of a meat packer, the morals of a money changer, and the manners 
of an undertaker. He and his kind have about succeeded in trans. 
forming a once-noble profession into an 8 per cent security. ‘‘ May 
he rest in trust.”’ 


Now comes a biography that, while adding a vast amount of detail, does 
not change essentially White’s summary. 

It seems that the late Gamaliel Bradford once contemplated writing , 
biography of Munsey with official aids of several kinds but gave it up 
when he found that he would not have a free hand. Mr. Britt has had no 
such assistance or handicap. He has gone to Munsey’s publications ani 
former associates for his materials. The result is a lively narrative, writ. 
ten with an imaginative appreciation of character and the critical sense 
of a scholar. 

The book gains interest from its extremely topical organization — 
unusual in a biography; but for this same reason it fails to give the 
reader a rounded picture of Munsey at different periods of his career 
This failure seems to be consciously accepted in exchange for the more 
interesting arrangement. 

Munsey’s historic importance is seen in the establishment of the success 
of the low priced magazine, in his eareer of killing off metropolitan news. 
papers and in such part as he played in directing the editorial policies 
of his great journals. His public policy, with the one possible exception 
of his support of Roosevelt in 1912, was the natural outgrowth of his 
ambitions. The Roosevelt exception was a bit of hero worship that may 
have handicapped the movement more than it helped. For the rest Mun. 
sey was always on the side of his own pocketbook, or where that was no! 
involved, like the social climber he was, on the side of the group in 
which he aspired to membership. 

In no sense is the life of this Horatio Alger hero an attractive picture 
His successes brought little real satisfaction to himself or to others. 
unless one excepts the patrons of the Metropolitan Museum of Art wh 
profited from his estate. Never was he more than tolerated personally by 
the Morgans, Hardings, and Roosevelts he admired. That a eareer, by 
the usual standards so successful, could be personally so bleak, is a re- 
flection upon the society which produced it as well as upon the char 
acter itself. It is this that induced the author to paraphrase Arthur 
Brisbane’s summary — ‘‘forty years, forty failures, forty millions’ — 
as a title for the biography. Except that the failures and the millions 
were less by nearly half, it is quite adequate. 


University of Missouri EvMer ELLIs 
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The First Two Decades of the Pendleton Act: A Study of Civil. Service 
Reform. By A. Bower Sageser. The University Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Vols. XXXIV-XXXV. (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska, 1935. viii + 274 pp. Appendices, bibliography, and il 
justrations. $2.00.) 

Mr. Sageser’s account of the first twenty-years’ struggle under the 
Pendleton Act to achieve a true merit system in the federal civil service 
is a useful, thorough, and severely factual treatment of a subject for 
which adequate explanation has long been wanting. The monograph gives 
brief but illuminating data concerning the ‘‘forces and precedents”’ 
which antedated the act of 1883, a longer account of its ‘‘ passage and 
inauguration,’’ and five chapters to the administrations filling out the 
years to 1903. Significant statistics, a register of the commission, and 
the text of the law appear as appendices. Its bibliography lists important 
manuseript collections at the Library of Congress and unpublished 
records of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, besides the more available 
printed materials. 

The reform point of view appears in the most detail and with the 
greater approval in Mr. Sageser’s narrative. General impressions usually 
accepted by historians it does not change, for it favors the accomplish- 
ments of Hayes, Cleveland (especially during his second term), and 
Theodore Roosevelt, disapproves those of Harrison and McKinley, and 
emphasizes that most additions to the “‘ classified service’’ occurred in the 
intervals between elections and the inauguration of a new administra- 
tion by the rival party. What will be gained from this work is more de- 
tailed information about the patronage in each administration and a 
clearer comprehension of the difficulties obstructing the reform move- 
ment. Presidential extension of the ‘‘classified service’’ to include new 
types of office was prevented in many ways from fulfilling genuine 
‘merit system’’ principles. The commission was hampered continually 
by inadequate powers to correct evils, by uncertain and inadequate ap- 
propriations, and by its dependence for years upon the departments to 
furnish clerks for service with the commission to compose examination 
questions and mark papers. Such aid was not freely given by all Cabinet 
secretaries, 

The study is subject to adverse criticism for its lapses into bad gram- 
mar and poor proof reading. It may be objected, also, that in describing 
the events antecedent to the Pendleton Law’s enactment, the Hayes ad- 
ministration’s quarrel over the New York Custom House is described as 
if the Jay Commission’s findings were adequately substantiated, as if the 
removal of Arthur and Cornell were based upon its discoveries of cor- 
ruption instead of upon their direct and acknowledged participation in 
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party management. Moreover, insufficient emphasis is laid upon the Star 
Route trials and no mention whatever is made of the second New York 
Custom House controversy raging when Garfield was shot down. _ 
Taking the work as a whole, however, it is competent, valuable to ql! 
students in the period, and an excellent basis upon which to make com- 
parisons with more recent developments in the federal civil service. 


University of Cincinnati GeorGE Howe 


John Lind of Minnesota. By George M. Stephenson. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. vili +- 398 pp. Bibliography and 
illustrations. $4.00. ) 

Professor Stephenson has written a workman-like, an interesting, and 
an extremely objective biography. In tone and temper his work is ad. 
mirable; and the best service that a reviewer can perform is to sum- 
marize his findings. 

John Lind made up his mind to go to Congress when he was only 
twenty-two. With the tactiturnity which was a part of his temperament 
he said nothing about this ambition to anyone until nine years later. Yet 
he was steadily looking to a political career. The beginner in such a ea- 
reer needs to be rather regular; and one feels no especial quality of in- 
dependence in most matters in the six years which Lind spent in Con- 
gress, 1887-93. He stood with the Republicans against the Mills bill, 
the tariff revision of 1887; he voted without reluctance for the De- 
pendent Pension bill; he supported the tariff act of 1890. There was 
nothing irregular in his support of silver legislation; in this, as in some 
other matters, he represented a view widely held in his section of the 
country ; and even his vote in favor of the literacy test for immigrants, 
while at first blush surprising, may not have been as heterodox as it 
appears in view of the high literacy of the Scandinavian immigrant pop- 
ulation of Minnesota. 

But despite the conventionalities inseparable from success in most 
budding political careers, Lind was a man of intellectual strength, in- 
tegrity, and ability ; and his breach with Republicanism was the product 
of conviction, and not of expediency. In his campaigns for the governor- 
ship there is a candor all too rare in politics; in his discharge of the 
duties of that office he showed courage and good sense; and while he was 
hampered in the realization of his objectives by a Republican majority 
in the legislature, he showed a steady interest in education, in tax re- 
form, and in those ‘‘liberal’’ causes which characterized the period. He 
is in these years an excellent representative of the progressive temper 
of the West. 

John Lind’s liberalism was not tied up with pacifism. He favored the 
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Spanish-American War, and entered the military forees during it; and 
though he deprecated the imperialism of the turn of the century, he was 
not always free from the temptation to civilize others during his famous 
mission to Mexico in 1913-14. On this mission Professor Stephenson’s 
book throws a most interesting light. It reveals the policy of the Wilson 
administration in detail, Lind’s original effort to secure from the usurper 
Iluerta a free election, the abortive ultimatum of November, 1913, the 
impatience of the confidential agent and his suggestions for the landing 
of troops in November, and four months later an amazing suggestion of 
an expedition to Mexico City (which Professor Stephenson charitably 
attributes to the strain of inertia, the heat of Vera Cruz, and the too 
frequent communion with army and navy men), Lind’s erystallizing eon- 
viction that the proper course for the administration was the support 
of Carranza, his well-used influence in preventing war at the time of the 
Carrizal incident, the interesting theme of Anglo-American rivalry in 
Mexico, seen by the silent, tight-lipped envoy as the basis of the whole 
Mexican problem. 

On the whole, in the Mexican matter, Lind acquitted himself well; 
indeed, as one lays down this book, one feels, in this as in his career in 
general, a wholesome respect for this outstanding Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can. 


University of Rochester DEXTER PERKINS 


American Neutrality, 1914-1917. Essays on the Causes of American In- 
tervention in the World War. By Charles Seymour. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935. viii +- 187 pp. $2.00.) 

This book by Professor Seymour is both timely and interesting. It is 
largely a recasting of his former volume on American Diplomacy during 
the World War with certain comments on viewpoints recently expressed 
by Senators Clark and Nye. He is confident that the decision of the 
\merican government to declare war against Germany was not influ- 
enced in any manner by material considerations, and for proof he ad- 
duces excerpts from several speeches of President Wilson in which the 
chief executive vehemently proclaims American idealism. It is difficult 
to doubt such unimpeachable testimony. 

After having dealt in such convincing manner with these loquacious 
legislators, Professor Seymour then devotes a whole chapter to the influ- 
ences of trade with the Allies upon American diplomacy, 1914-17. What 
seems a little surprising in this chapter is the extensive use of German 
sources to prove that President Wilson was not ‘‘deeply affected by eco- 
nomie factors.’? Not only is Bernstorff an important witness, but one 
also finds such familiar names as Ludendorff, Moritz Bonn, and Helf- 
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ferich. Spring Rice, the British ambassador, is also cited as an authority 
on the close economic ties that bind America to the Allies, but after 
carefully weighing all this evidence from foreign authorities Professor 
Seymour insists that the President ‘‘never gave an indication that any 
financial or commercial interests in the United States could bring pres. 
sure upon him.’’ The only pressure that affected him came ‘‘from the 
German submarine.”’ 

In his evaluation of the effect of these economic factors upon the policy 
of President Wilson, Professor Seymour neglects to indicate that he has 
examined the vast literature upon this subject. The recent disclosures of 
the Nye Committee were not available when he wrote this little mono- 
graph, and it may well be doubted whether he would have ascribed much 
value to them. The main sources upon which he has relied have been the 
most obvious printed materials together with the manuscripts in the 
House Collection in the Yale University library. Teaching and admin- 
istrative duties have apparently chained him all too closely to materials 
available in New Haven. This fact is clearly indicated in his chapter on 
‘*American Opinion on the Eve of War.’’ Once again one finds an ab- 
sence of American authorities, and Professor Seymour’s chief reliance 
seems to be the well-known collection of Official German Documents relat- 
ing to the World War. In this chapter on ‘‘ American Opinion’’ the au- 
thor has only thirteen citations, and ten of these refer to the above- 
mentioned collection of German documents. It is certainly a little unusual 
for any author to paint a picture of American opinion chiefly through 
German eyes when there is available such a wealth of pertinent ma- 
terials from other angles. 

With reference to the other chapters in Professor Seymour’s book 
this same neglect of basic sources is manifest. No attempt was made to 
use manuscripts in the Department of State, many of which are now 
available and probably would have been partially available a few months 
ago. In the Library of Congress the Bryan and Lansing manuscripts 
have long been open to scholars, but Professor Seymour seems to have 
assumed that their value was negligible. In a study on neutrality it is un- 
fortunate that no mention is made of the work of the Neutrality Board 
which largely moulded this country’s policy, and a few conversations 
with the distinguished chairman of that board would have been of value 
to Professor Seymour. 

As a study of American neutrality during the years just preceding 
America’s entry into the World War this volume is distinctly inade- 
quate, and the reviewer believes the author would readily admit this 
fact. As an interesting survey of some aspects of neutrality it has some 
value, and this is especially so in view of the fact that Professor Seymour 
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has had access to some hitherto unused House manuscripts. It is soon 
apparent, however, that the author is too partial to the House viewpoint, 
and that he persists in fitting new facts into an outworn pattern. 


American University CHARLES C, TANSILL 


Our Times: The Umted States, 1900-1925. Vol. VI. The Twenties. By 
Mark Sullivan. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1935, xx +- 674 
pp. Illustrations. $3.75.) 

With this volume the Sullivan series comes to an end; or, one might 
better say, ‘‘runs down,’’ for the last volume is definitely inferior to the 
rest. One will always remember Vol. I for its resurrection of the songs, 
the stage, and the styles of the nineties; Vol. II for its re-discovery of the 
MeGuffey readers; Vol. III for its intimate picture of the first of the 
Roosevelt dynasty; Vol. IV for its portrayal of the magnificent Taft- 
Roosevelt row; Vol. V for its admirable analysis of American war-time 
psychology. But the only really striking thing about Vol. VI is that the 
author could find it in his heart to devote more than half the book to the 
life and labors of Warren Gamaliel Harding. No other president, with 
the possible exception of the redoubtable ‘‘T. R.,’’ is made the object of 
such solicitous attention. There is something immensely revealing in the 
fact that Mark Sullivan in his youth was the ardent champion of Roose- 
velt progressivism, but in his maturity cooled off to the point where the 
normaley of Harding, the frigidity of Coolidge, and the stoicism of 
Hoover seemed to bring complete satisfaction to his soul. 

It must be conceded once more, however, that Sullivan writes contem- 
porary history of an episodical sort extremely well. His technique for 
the elimination of error may not be as fool-proof as he thinks, but it is 
undeniably good. His final story of Harding’s nomination, which is pre- 
sented with a wealth of detail that no one else should care to duplicate, 
was obtained by circulating fifty printed copies of a first draft among all 
‘those who had had any part in the events described and were still 
living.’’ Naturally enough the author got back ‘‘some fifty letters, prac- 
tically all painstaking and voluminous.’’ Out of such an abundance of 
evidence, however contradictory it seems at first glance, Sullivan main- 
tains that a straight story is easily constructed. ‘‘When the facts of 
any situation are completely assembled, they usually compose a pattern, 
a picture, in which it is as difficult for an inexactness to find a place as 
for an alien piece to be fitted into a jig-saw puzzle’’ (p. 70). Only the 
hypercritical would suggest that, if one must resort to similes, the kalei- 
doscope, which forms a new and convincing pattern with each gentle 
twist of the wrist, might possibly be substituted for the puzzle. 

The chief virtue of this volume, as well as of its predecessors, is that it 
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makes easily available an authentie chronicle of events for the use of the 
historian. Sullivan was himself an eye-witness to many happenings of 
historical consequence, and sometimes he was an active participant. He 
has a keen sense of news value, writes with colloquial ease, and spares 
no effort to get his facts straight. Harding is properly portrayed as the 
good-natured, well-meaning misfit that he was, rather than as the rogue 
and the rake that he was not. The seandals of his administration are 
handled without gloves— no better account of them exists anywhere. 
The headliners of yesterday all pass in review: James Branch Cabell! 
(whose Jurgen, incidentally, is happily characterized as ‘‘an elaborate- 
ly veiled and long drawn-out smoking-room story which proves prac- 
tically nothing save that Cabell had some acquaintance with the works 
of Anatole France’’); Elinor Glyn, inventor of the ‘‘It’’ girl; Rudy 
Vallee, discoverer of the Maine ‘‘Stein Song’’; Barney Google; Ol’ Man 
River; and a host of others, including 
‘*Mencken and Nathan and God; 
Yes, probably, possibly, God.”’ 

Sullivan’s gift is for narration rather than for philosophizing, but his 
‘leading nation’’ theory of world organization, while neither wholly 
original nor wholly convincing, is not to be despised. The troubles of the 
present world, he argues, lie mainly in the failure of the United States 
to accept the ‘‘leading nation’’ responsibility that Great Britain re- 
luetantly laid down at the close of the World War. Nor would the United 
States codperate in establishing a federated world through the instru- 
mentality of the League of Nations. Hence the muddled state of inter- 
national affairs today. 

It is safe to say that few voluminous historical writings have been 
as widely read by Americans as Sullivan’s Our Times. No doubt the 
author is right not to proceed beyond the date 1925; indeed, this last 
volume proves it. But his many readers will none the less regret that his 
version of the Coolidge and Hoover administrations, his surprise and 
regret at the outcome of the election of 1932, and his prolonged head- 
shakings over the mistaken policies of the New Dealers must lie buried 
in dust-gathering newspaper files. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


The Hoover Administration: A Documented Narrative. By William Starr 
Myers and Walter H. Newton. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
1936. x +- 553 pp. $3.50.) 

In this book Herbert Hoover struts his uneasy hour. It is only natural 
that the man who reveals himself in these pages should attempt to vin- 
dicate himself and to salvage the wreck of the craft that ran aground 
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in 1932. However, his ‘‘literary spokesman’’ might have profited by 
reading the opening pages of the autobiography of another president 
who tasted bitter defeat in a time of depression. They might have emulat- 
ed Van Buren’s example by regarding ‘‘ with forbearance whatever took 
place at a period and under circumstances to so great a degree unfavor- 
able to the diffusion of truth and to a correct appreciation of public 
measures, ”’ 

The thesis of the book is that the fundamental causes of the great de- 
pression lay in the Great War; and that after battling with a storm that 
had assumed world-wide dimensions, final recovery was just around the 
corner in the summer of 1932, when the prospect of an abrupt change in 
governmental policies following the election of that year plunged the 
country into the great abyss known as the ‘‘ New Deal.’’ Under each of 
three periods of crisis the authors present day by day developments as 
recorded in the diary, speeches, and other documents placed at their 
disposal by Mr. Hoover. Through the book runs the assumption that if 
Congress, bankers, business men, speculators, and diplomats had followed 
suggestions from the White House —and, above all, had reélected 
Hoover — the depression would have been conquered, and today chickens 
would be boiling in pots and automobiles would be jostling each other 
for space in millions of garages. 

In stressing the Great War and the speculative mania as the major 
factors that precipitated the debacle, the authors pay respectful silence 
to the complacency of the Harding and Coolidge administrations; neith- 
er do they take into account Hoover’s inheritance of the leadership of 
the Republican party, which in the flush days of Coolidge had sought to 
reduce the progressives into a condition of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’ They 
admit that the ‘‘middle-of-the-road liberalism’’ of Hoover was displeas- 
ing both to the reactionaries and to the radicals; but the sting of their 
wrath is directed at progressive Republicans, who had opposed preceding 
administrations and who pursued a course that would invite public 
attention to themselves. The president informed these obstreperous indi- 
viduals that ‘‘ we cannot legislate ourselves out of this depression.”’ 

The authors do not conceal their conviction that the president was 
constantly hampered by public opinion and lack of confidence in his 
leadership. In condemning Roosevelt’s ‘‘tinkering with the currency,’’ 
they do not make it clear that a considerable number of business men 
advocated inflation on the ground that anything was better than the 
slow death that was clamping down on them. Very caustic are they also 
in dealing with the refusal of the president-elect to coéperate with the 
defeated president. Had he done so, they believe the banking and the 
gold panic would have been averted. In any event, viewing the panic 
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‘“‘in its proper perspective,’’ the authors conclude that it was largely 
emotional. ‘‘The country was not in ruins, or it could not have weathered 
what has happened to it since.’’ 

The value of the book consists chiefly in the warning it unconsciously 
gives to the historian. A tremendous mass of material will have to be ex. 
amined and checked before he can write with a sure hand about one of 
the most tragic administrations in American history. 


University of Minnesota GrorGE M. STEPHENSON 


The United States in World Affairs: An Account of American Foreign 
Relations, 1934-1935. By Whitney H. Shepardson in collaboration 
with William O. Seroggs. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
xiv + 357 pp. Appendices and bibliography. $3.00.) 

This is another of the annual volumes which have appeared since 193]. 
In content it is not unlike those which have preceded it. Its value as a 
current survey of contemporary American foreign relations is not to be 
questioned, though the interpretations and phraseology of the authors 
leave at times much to be desired. 

The scope of the volume is suggested by the following chapter head- 
ings: power diplomacy 1935, gold and the government credit, silver and 
the price level, prospects for exchange stabilization, the residuum of 
foreign debts, the promotion of trade by reciprocity, a New Deal for 
Latin America, the Independence of the Philippines, Japanese Expan- 
sion and the Open Door, naval ratios and national policies, disarmament 
and rearmament in Europe, the United States the League and the threat 
of war, and problems of American neutrality. 

The chapters dealing with Latin America and the Far East present the 
greatest interest but it is here also that the authors lay themselves open 
to the severest criticism. A brief quotation from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, does not tell adequately the story of the annexation of Korea (p. 4). 
In the statement, ‘‘Japan may decide to stop swarming over North 
China’”’ (p. 6), neither the fact nor the connotation is historical. The un- 
qualified statement (p. 7) that ‘‘Japan’s entry into Manchuria in 1931 
[was] in defiance of the Covenant, the Washington Treaties, and the 
Pact of Paris’’ is legally not above dispute. When the authors describe 
the attitude of the American government toward Japan’s policy of ex- 
pansion in Asia as that of a man who stands and watches his house burn 
‘‘unable to do anything about it, and too confused to try to salvage any 
of his possessions’’ (p. 151) the language may be picturesque but it has 
no historical value. It is to be observed, too, that while the so-called 
Open Door doctrine in China is discussed at some length, the reader 
looks vainly for any definition of what that unhappy doctrine may be. 
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Again in the treatment of naval ratios, the authors are content to say 
that ‘‘the Five-Power Pact had provided for equality of seeurity for 
the three chief naval powers— the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan’’ (p. 179). Unfortunately, no historical treatment of the problem 
of security will lend itself to such simplification. Nor can the statement 
go unchallenged that ‘‘obviously, Japan was the chief beneficiary’’ of 
the fortification agreements of the Washington Treaties. 

The chapter on the independence of the Philippines is within its limits 
a satisfactory statement. The section on Japan’s commercial expansion 
is well expressed. Conclusions with respect to the New Deal in Latin 
America are stated with adequate qualification, while the problems of 
American neutrality are nicely clarified. There is a short bibliography 
and a selected group of documents. 


University of Kentucky Pau. H, Ciype 


A History of American Biography, 1800-1935. By Edward H. O'Neill. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. x + 428 
pp. Bibliography. $4.00.) 

Although not conventional in form, this book is in effect an annotated 
bibliography, with the annotations expanded into brief critical essays. 
The comments, incisive and pungent, make it a veritable guide to bio- 
graphical literature. With the exception of Strachey, Ludwig, and 
Maurois, introduced because of their influence upon domestic writers, the 
work is confined to American biographers. The arrangement is partly 
chronological and partly topical, two notable chapters dealing respec- 
tively with ‘‘The Biographers’ Lincoln,’’ and ‘‘ Washington: False and 
Real.”’ 

Mr. O'Neill has very definite ideas of what constitutes good biography. 
Although his eriteria are nowhere systematically set forth, the reader 
readily discovers them by induction: Biography seeks to re-create the 
man; it must be truthful and complete; it may include criticism and 
history, but these elements must be duly subordinated to the study of 
personality and the analysis of the forces which shape it; in its best form 
it is an art product. As for psychoanalysis, its scope is too narrow; it 
concentrates upon eccentricities and aberrations, and yields a one-sided 
view, 


By these tests much excellent writing, many a great book, is seen to 
be poor biography ; biography has its distinctive place in literature. A 
work may be an art product, good history, excellent criticism, even a 
‘“psychograph,’’ and yet fall short as biography. Even more positively 
do these tests exclude the multitudinous eulogies and apologies which 
passed for biography before the rise of the modern school, although 
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many contemporaries come no less under the ban because they follow 
the old patterns, or, seeking to be up-to-date, become untruthful or one. 
sided by resorting to psychoanalysis or by drawing upon their imaging. 
tions in order to write vividly. 

Mr. O'Neill finds nevertheless a considerable number of biographies 
which approach his idea of perfection. Among them may be mentioned, 
in the field of historical interest, Hughes’s Washington, Barker’s Stephen 
F.. Austin, Fuess’s Webster, Sandburg’s Lincoln, Beveridge’s Lincoln 
and Marshall, Freeman’s Lee, Milton’s Age of Hate, Nevins’ Cleveland, 
and Pringle’s Roosevelt. 

In the main Mr. O’Neill’s appraisals will probably prove to be gen- 
erally acceptable. They are not merely his individual judgments, al- 
though his indebtedness to others is somewhat indeterminate, owing to 
his dislike of footnotes. These are, by deliberate choice, wholly omitted 
—a practice which lays a great burden upon the apparent ipse dirit 
There are a few unfortunate slips, as on page 195, where Lewis Freeman 
Mott is referred to as ‘‘ Professor Freeman.’’ 

This book is important because it is unique. The bibliography is 
valuable feature; the index includes only proper names, Roman type 
indicating authors and italics subjects. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hocker: 


Criteria for the Life History: With Analyses of Six Notable Documents 
By John Dollard. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. vi — 
288 pp. $2.50.) 

There is a more or less prevalent feeling that the next considerable 
improvement in historical technique will be contributed by psychology 
For this reason historians will be interested in the present work, which 
falls primarily within the psychological field. Mr. Dollard’s essay looks 
in the direction of a ‘‘eulture and personality science.’’ The two essen- 
tial factors in such a science, he believes, are the organic term and the 
cultural. The first must be the contribution of an adequate psychology 
of the individual, ‘‘ineluding bodily form, capacities and cravings”’ ; the 
second must define the ‘‘life of the group preceding the individual.” 
The individual personality results from ‘‘the impact of social life on the 
organic nature of man.’’ The ‘‘issues of real life . . . the problems that 
people actually have in current life situations . . . seem to offer the neces- 
sary starting point’’ for research with such a science as the objective. 

Two major difficulties confront the investigator. The first is the lack 
of a ‘‘psychology which comes to meet in its conceptual framework the 
discoveries with regard to general cultural structure which have been 
made in ethnology and sociology’’ —‘‘a workable psychology of the 
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individual life in culture.’’ The second, closely akin, is the constant 
tendency of students to mistake cultural traits for organic traits in 
studies of personality. 

Mr. Dollard suggests that it may be necessary to reject the notion of 
discrete sciences of psychology and sociology and accept the view ‘‘that 
there is a single social science.’’ The workable psychology, lacking at 
present, seems most likely to emerge from the continuous refinement of 
observations on the individual life ‘‘in actual life situations.’’ General- 
izations based on numerous studies of this kind, it is implied, seem to 
offer the best promise of an eventual culture and personality science. 

As a guide in such observations the author formulates seven criteria 
defining the data required for a complete life history; and, for illus- 
tration, applies them as tests of the adequacy of five notable case studies 
in which the methods of several leading psychologists are employed — 
Adler, Rank, Freud, Thomas and Znaniecki, and Shaw. In none of these 
does he find that his criteria are fully met. Finally he examines Wells’s 
Experiment in Autobiography, which he admits is not an attempt ‘‘to 
set a pattern of interpretation of life-history materials which he expects 
others to follow,’’ and finds that it is to be ‘‘ classified primarily as artis- 
tic and pleasure-giving,’’ and ‘‘not an addition to our scientific view of 
the life history.’’ 

The biographer should find the Dollard criteria helpful in defining the 
scope of his quest for data. In interpreting the data, however, he will 
encounter the lack of a ‘‘workable psychology’’ of which Dollard com- 
plains. The lack of this factor is well illustrated by the wide variance 
in interpretation of data by the several experts presented in Dollard’s 
illustrations. The variation in those interpretations strongly suggests 
that as yet they are largely in the nature of guesses. Until the doctors 
themselves agree — until the psychoanalysts succeed in ridding them- 
selves of this subjectivity — they will have little to offer of scientific 
value for the historian. 


Ohio State University Homer C, Hockert 


The Social Ideas of American Educators. By Merle Curti. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, Part X. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. xxii + 548 pp. Bibliographical notes. $3.00.) 

Professor Curti’s book is Part X of the Report of the American His- 
torical Association Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools. 

Some division of opinion will be found among authors and readers as to 

whether inclusion in a lengthy series of a commissioner’s report enhances 

or minimizes the result of individual research and production. Yet, de- 
voted students cheerfully assume the risks of minimization of their 
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personal contribution if it thereby appears that advances may be made 
in the field of knowledge. Indeed, it may be asserted that all scholarship 
is cooperative without consideration of the fact of formal association 
among scholars. 

There is no danger of Mr. Curti’s book being submerged in the series. 
Although it is designedly the complement of Part IX (George L. Count’s 
The Social Foundations of Education) it stands on its own merit as an 
interpretation of the historical process of formal education in American 
society. The educational structure of the colonial era is examined in the 
opening chapter on ‘‘Colonial Survivals and Revolutionary Promises,”’ 
while the study arrives at the decade of the ‘‘new deal’’ in the chapter 
on ‘‘Post War Patterns.’’ The plan of treatment in between embraces 
chapter studies on Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, William T. Harris, 
Francis W. Parker, G. Stanley Hall, William James, Edward Lee Thorn. 
dike, and John Dewey. Chapters are devoted, also, to the education of 
women, education in the South, Negro education, and to Catholie educa- 
tional philosophy and objective as illustrated in the work of Bishop John 
L. Spalding. 

Throughout his book the author keeps prominently in view his an- 
nounced purpose of discovery and discussion of the social ideas of 
American educators. It is Mr. Curti’s contention that leading educators. 
whether knowingly or not, have ‘‘developed a social philosophy, con- 
fused or clearly designed. This social philosophy has been influenced by 
certain factors, such as the time and place in which they have lived, the 
class to which they have belonged, the current of ideas about them, an 
the social and economic tensions which have touched their interests an 
aroused their sympathies or antipathies.’’ 

Mr. Curti finds that organized religion had education well under its 
control throughout the colonial era, and that its frank purpose was re- 
ligious indoctrination. He finds, too, that as the bonds of religious author- 
ity were weakened, the educational process came under the dominance 
of the rising commercial and industrial interests. The end was the same 
in each case: to control and discipline the masses to the advantage of 
privilege and vested interest. In other words, education was a device 
for the perpetuation of class distinction and exploitation. Even leaders 
like Horace Mann had to cireumscribe their reforming purposes out of 
deference to established privilege. And Henry Barnard, with all his 
desire to improve the lot of the underprivileged, was a conservative in 
social thought, and, even as those in high places, was sensitive to the 
menace of the ‘‘ populace.”’ 

Confronted with the substantial triumph of popular education in the 
quarter century before 1850, Mr. Curti is unwilling to concede much 
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eredit to a genuine humanitarian and social idealism, Business enter- 
prise and the propertied classes generally listened more to the prompt- 
ings of self interest than they did to the call of social justice. They be- 
came progressively persuaded that to submit to taxation for popular 
education was to head off confiscation through a larger, and an involun- 
tary, surrender of profits. 

Whether standing at the close of the colonial or the middle eras, or 
amid the contemporary scene, Professor Curti is not satisfied with edu- 
eation’s part in the quest for a just social order in America. While he 
grants that a few educators have transcended the conservative pattern 
in their social thinking, there is still a wide ‘‘contradiction in theory 
and fact between our democratic aspirations and achievements.’’ In the 
education of the past and of the present he finds only ‘‘a relatively in- 
effective instrument for promoting a more equitable distribution of the 
amenities and comforts of life.’’ 

Professor Curti makes no effort to conceal his own social attitudes 
while analyzing those of other educators. The reader is thus well able 
to consider them in relation to the author’s interpretations. Some will 
judge that they have weighed too heavily. An occasional flippaney of 
treatment will be allowed to pass except by the very scrupulous. Most 
who read will respect the author’s earnestness. All who read will admire 
his industry and acknowledge his scholarship. 


University of Iowa Harrison JOHN THORNTON 


Essays in Honor of William E. Dodd. By His Former Students at the 
University of Chicago. Edited by Avery Craven. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. viii +- 362 pp. $4.00.) 

The manuseript of this volume was presented to Professor Dodd, am- 
bassador to Germany, upon the occasion of his presidential address to 
the American Historical Association in December, 1934. The writers of 
the dozen essays that compose this work reflect the intellectual interests 
of their distinguished teacher during the twenty-seven years of his 
connection with the faculty of the University of Chicago. Their subjects 
concern the South, the Northwest, and American diplomatic history. In 
attaining such compactness of interest the editor has assured for this 
volume a high degree of usefulness. 

In ‘‘The Southern Backeountry on the Eve of the Revolution,’’ Pro- 
fessor Davidson describes the efforts of eastern leaders preceding 1776 
to secure the adherence of a younger section to the Revolutionary cause. 
Students of Washington and Jefferson respectively, will turn to ‘‘George 
Washington and the French Revolution — The First Phase,’’ by Profes- 
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sor Sears, and ‘‘Contemporary Opinion in Virginia of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’’ by Professor Woodfin. The first article, revealing Washington’ 
well-informed interest in the trend of events in France, is restricted to » 
single year, 1787; but Miss Woodfin’s monograph treats the whole public 
career of Jefferson. 

Professor MeGrane’s ‘‘The Apologia of American Debtor States,’’ js 
interesting in view of the fact that the shoe is now on the other foot. [p 
1841-42, with eight states in default, a withering blast of sarcasm re. 
garding American financial integrity crossed the Atlantic. The remo». 
strances were loud, though feeble. The arresting article of Professor 
Pierce, ‘‘The Fabric of Chicago’s Early Society’’ discusses the economic 
factors that enabled Chicago to attain twentieth place among American 
cities by 1850, and analyzes the population corpus of this new half Yankee, 
half alien colossus of the Northwest. Professor Hutchinson in ‘* The Reaper 
Industry and Midwestern Agriculture, 1855-75’’ examines, among others 
the documents of the McCormick Company. The implement makers could 
unite with the Grangers upon cheap railway rates and immigration, but 
had a more abiding faith in the ability of the farmer to ‘‘dig himself 
out’’ of debt, at interest charges of from 6 to 12 per cent, than in his 
ability to pay cash for machinery. Major Sanger assays an able defense 
of a Confederate general in ‘‘Some Problems Facing Joseph E. Johnston 
in the Spring of 1863.’’ Professor White’s ‘‘Charles Sumner and the 
Crisis of 1860-61,’’ and Professor Smith’s ‘‘ Salmon P. Chase and the Nom- 
ination of 1868,’’ reveal two great men at pathetic stages in their careers. 
In a concise study, ‘‘The New South and the Old Crop, 1865-80,’’ Pro- 
fessor Nixon shows how the postbellum tenant system and credit system 
led inevitably to the reéstablishment of cotton as king. It led also to the 
baneful ‘‘going to town to buy some more corn to raise some more cotton 
to buy some more corn.”’ 

Of timely significance are the excellent monographs of Professor 
Owsley, ‘‘ America and the Freedom of the Seas, 1861-65,’’ and Pro- 
fessor Pratt, ‘‘The Ideology of American Expansion.’’ During the War 
of Secession the United States completely reversed its traditional posi- 
tion on belligerent and neutral maritime rights and stumbled uninten- 
tionally but irrevocably upon the side of Great Britain, thus sacrificing 
her role as champion of the rights of neutrals. With some show of annoy- 
ance, but with searce-concealed satisfaction, the British authorities sub- 
mitted to decisions upholding the doctrine of ultimate destination and 
the most extreme definition of contraband. Dr. Pratt examines the var'- 
ous corollaries of the doctrine of manifest destiny by which Americans 
from Jefferson to the first Roosevelt labored to justify each addition of 
territory. Expansionists invoked successively a God of Nature, a God of 
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Demoeracy, a God of Evolution, and a God of Business. Dr. Pratt de- 
molishes them all. 


Princeton University i.e 


The Constitution in School and College. By H. Arnold Bennett. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. xvi + 17 + 315 pp. Appendices. 
$3.50. ) 

After the World War a steady stream of laws requiring instruction in 
both federal and state constitutions came from the legislative assemblies 
of many states. Frequently these were identical in phraseology, and ob- 
viously they were placed on the statute books through the activity and 
influence of individuals and groups having a similar point of view. 
These laws were accompanied shortly thereafter by legislation which 
required teachers to take oaths of loyalty. In this volume, Dr. Bennett 
traces some of the developments of this type of legislation from 1796 
to the present time. 

His study leads him to conclude that ‘‘ generally speaking, instruction 
in the Constitution, until toward the close of the nineteenth century 
tended to stress . . . the document’s symbolic function’’ (p. X). In the 
twentieth century until the World War, he holds that the Constitution 
was ‘‘searcely taught at all,’’ but that its ‘‘symbolic’’ function was rein- 
corporated by patriotic societies after 1918. To these statements, voices 
of protest may arise unless it is clearly understood that the ‘‘symbolic’’ 
function was never emphasized so fully as in this last period, although 
it had been treated before. 

There will be little disagreement with Dr. Bennett in his assertion 
that not only are legislators not equipped to determine the materials of 
instruction, but that enforced teaching of government will never elevate 
it to the position it deserves in the schools and other establishments of 
learning. In other words, Dr. Bennett believes that the classroom teacher 
is the one from whom such motivation should take place. He also believes 
that it is desirable to develop a new attitude towards the Constitution, 
to analyze the articles and clauses of that document in the light of 
present day knowledge and in view of its historical setting; and to 
abandon a study which is superficial because it sometimes is chiefly 
emotional. 

To obtain a clear picture of the actual character of instruction on the 
Constitution in the schools, the author surveyed courses of study, text- 
books, and workbooks, and decided that few were prepared by writers 
who gave a new interpretation. In other words, these devices of instruec- 
tion of today perpetuate old points of view long since discarded by the 
best educators. 
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The volume is well documented. In many instances the titles in foot- 
notes provide a substantial bibliography of information on the subject. 
Appendices, containing lists of textbooks and courses of study, excerpts 
from courses of study and the text of state statutes appear. Teachers 
concerned in any way with instruction on the Constitution will find the 
volume useful. A poor organization and unnecessary repetition of the 
findings in previous studies are defeets probably of minor character, but 
detract nonetheless from an otherwise meritorious study. 


University of Chicago Besste Lovise Pierce 


BOOK NOTES 


First Settlers of Ye Plantations of Piscataway and Woodbridge Old: 
East New Jersey, 1664-1714. Index and Part Seven. By Orra Eugene 
Monnette. (Los Angeles: The Leroy Carman Press, 1935. xxxvii + 302 
pp. Illustrations and maps. $8.25.) The reader is introduced to this part 
of the series by an author’s note and an interesting frontispiece facing 
the title page. Following this there are some comments on the several 
Piscataways and on Woodbridge, New Jersey. A map from and some 
references to William Wood’s New England’s Prospects (London, 1634 
conclude this preliminary material. 

The important contribution of part seven is two indexes; one on sub- 
ject and place covers a score of pages and the other a personal and sur- 
name index is of over a hundred pages length. These indexes seem to be 
unusually complete and accurate so far as the reviewer has sampled 
them. They make the whole series, as completed thus far, usable. In part 
seven the author has also included the table of contents of part six, book 
reviews and comments, acknowledgments, biographical items and _per- 
sonal activities of the author, genealogical material on early Kentucky 
with a criticism of the work of Draper as well as of those who have used 
his manuscript collection, church, cemetery and proprietors’ records of 
New Jersey, and a section on records and genealogical deductions. In 
the concluding statement the author informs his readers that part eight 
‘fin embryonie plan ... must be laid aside. . . as the health and eyesight 
of the writer must now be conserved.’’ In view of the fact that the author 
died February 23, 1936, the possibilities are that the work will never 
be completed, at least not according to his plan. 


Western Reserve University Jacosp C. MEYER 
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A Tour Through Part of the North Provinces of America: Being, a 
Series of Letters wrote on the Spot, in the Years 1774 and 1775. By 
Patrick M’Robert. (Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
yania, 1935. x + 47 pp.) This little volume, a reprint with a preface, 
an index and very detailed scholarly notes, represents a valuable con- 
tribution to American history by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and Carl Bridenbaugh. According to the preface the original edition of 
1776 is both rare and valuable. And the scholarly editor of the reprint is 
equally sure of the value of the contents of M’Robert’s Tour. In fact he 
verges on eestaties in writing as follows: ‘‘The Tour is one of the very 
best in travel literature of eighteenth century America. It is in many 
ways superior to Burnaby’s account, and far more reliable than the 
Travels of Peter Kalm. The editor knows of no pre-revolutionary travel 
book which compares with this in acuteness of observation, or which 
exhibits a more ‘inviolable regard to truth’.’’ But these statements seem 
to the reviewer to be without exaggeration. 

Apart from the valuable preface by the editor, the Tour contains eleven 
sections or component parts consisting of a judicious introduction, seven 
letters, the rates of stages from New York to Philadelphia, the value and 
weight of coins, and a list of roads in North America. In the letters writ- 
ten between August, 1774 and May, 1775, from New York, Newport, R. I., 
Nova Seotia, the Island of St. John’s (Prince Edward Island), Phil- 
adelphia, and Elizabeth, Conn., the highly intelligent tourist in very few 
words has presented a graphie account of things and conditions in parts 
of North America on the very eve of the American Revolution. Topo- 
graphy, agriculture, commerce, industry, architecture, social institu- 
tions, morals, and many other things are treated briefly but comprehen- 
sively and significantly. These letters are those of an extrovert who saw 
and heard many things and understood well. Students of the history of 
North America in 1774 and 1775 will find much usable material in 
M’Robert’s Tour. 

The editing seems to have been extremely well done. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


Journal of Lewis Beebe. A Physician on the Campaign Against Cana- 
da, 1776. Edited by Frederie R. Kirkland. (Philadelphia: The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1935. viii + 37 pp.) This hitherto unprinted 
Journal is provided with excellent preface by the editor and with about 
thirty footnotes, some of them of much value. Students of the American 
Revolution are put under obligation to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and editor Kirkland for a valuable insight into many aspects not 
only of this campaign but of army conditions and life. Taking journal 
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notes from April 29, 1776, to January 6, 1777, the Connecticut physician 
furnishes information on transportation, on army health and disease, oy 
medical practice, ete. The sufferings of green soldiers in warfare an 
particularly the ravages of smallpox and dysentery are clearly revealed 
To Dr. Beebe, who seems at this era to have been a thoughtful religioys 
character, the low spiritual and moral tone among the troops was aston. 
ishing. 

As indicated in the editor’s preface, this Journal is one of the earliest 
documents reflecting unfavorably upon the character and integrity of 
Benedict Arnold. In fact the high officers in this campaign are severely 
criticized by Dr. Beebe. Only the mere mention of General Carlton's 
retreat back to Montreal early in November, gives any indication of th: 
success of the American retreat. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


Sainte Genevieve: The Story of Missouri’s Oldest Settlement. By 
Francis J. Yealy. (Sainte Genevieve: The Bicentennial Historical Com. 
mittee, 1935. vi + 150 pp. Bibliography, illustrations, and notes. $1.50. 
This little book, as its author states at the beginning, is the work of ‘‘an 
amateur in the field of history.’’ It purports to be a history of Sainte 
Genevieve, and this, to a degree, it is. But it is more properly the history 
of the parish of Sainte Genevieve. It is in large part the lives of the 
priests who ministered to that parish, and their work, and in relatively 
small part the history of the town and the region. Not that one could 
expect much more; for, after all, there is apparently not very much { 
be told. 

It is not particularly good history, either. The author is not averse t 
including in his story a good deal of conjecture (pp. 25, 26, for example), 
and he is positively in error with regard to certain well-known historical 
facts, such as the ownership of Cape Breton after 1748 (p. 35) and the 
extent of the land ceded to Spain by France in 1763 (p. 36). Perhaps 
the padre does not know that New Orleans is on the east side of the 
Mississippi River! Nor is confidence inspired in the author by his ae- 
count of the reasons why the Jesuits were suppressed ; one cannot escape 
the feeling that his own membership in that society colors his histor) 
(pp. 36-37). One wonders, too, just what the author means in his refer. 
ence to Major Fitzgerald (pp. 46-47). Can it be possible that he does not 
know that, in 1787, the lands east of the river were not the ‘‘ English 
side,’’ but the American side? The date of Fitzgerald’s journey was 
1790, of course, and it is somewhat doubtful whether the English would 
have selected a man who later died as an Irish nationalist for the shallow 
villainy of which Father Yealy suspects them. New Madrid, too, was not 
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‘recently settled’’ in 1787 (p. 66). So far as the reviewer has been able 
to find out, it was not settled until 1789. 

The book was not as carefully proof read as it might have been. It has 
a brief bibliography, and footnotes bunched at the back of the book 
abominable custom!). It has no index. 

It is not unpleasant reading, however. One is attracted by the lives of 
these priests, and the story of their labors. And one positively enjoys the 


fairly long glimpses of social history that are granted him. As might 
be expected, it is a story told with great sympathy, and the pictures that 
ere painted are drawn with too much sentiment to be trusted as entirely 
realistic. Nevertheless one comes away with a feeling that the story is 
fundamentally sound, and of some value. 


Stanford University Max SAVELLE 


The Annals of Fort Lee. By Roy Bird Cook. (Charleston: West Vir- 
ginia Review Press, 1935. vili+ 119 pp. Illustrations.) The prologue 
traces in a sketchy manner the history of the early settlements around 
the Kanawha Valley and Fort Lee in particular. This is followed by a 
detailed account of the establishment of the fort. It was built on the 
lands of Colonel George Clendenin, the first commander. For that reason 
it has sometimes been called ‘‘Clendenin’s Fort,’’ but the correct name 
is Fort Lee, being named for Henry (Light Horse Harry) Lee, who was 
the governor of Virginia at the time of the establishment of the fort. A 
year to year account of the fort is recorded up to 1795 when the fort 
ceased to have any connection with the military system of Virginia. By 
that time, life at the fort had merged into the larger life of the town 
which had grown around it. This town was named Charleston, in honor 
of Charles Clendenin, father of Colonel George Clendenin. The epilogue 
relates the later history of the Fort Lee building until the time of its 
destruction by fire in 1891. 

This book gives an interesting account of the settlement in western 
Virginia. It also shows some of the difficulties which the pioneers en- 
countered in their relationships with the government at Richmond and 
with the Indians. The treatment of individual pioneers is excellent. The 
interesting accounts of the lives of ‘‘Mad Anne’’ Bailey and of Daniel 
Boone add to one’s knowledge of pioneer life. 

Mr. Cook has gathered a wealth of material which he has used in a 
judicious way to give a running account of the fort and the settlements 
around it. Many original documents are quoted which add to the use- 
fulness of the work. The value of the book would have been enhanced if 
footnotes had been used and a bibliography appended. In spite of this, 
it is a valuable contribution to the history of the Virginia frontier. 


West Virginia Wesleyan GrorGe L. GLAUNER 
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Historical Records and Studies. Edited by Thomas F. Meehan. Vo! 
XXV. (New York: United States Catholic Historical Society, 1935, 213 
pp. Bibliography.) This volume contains a résumé of the society’s Golden 
Jubilee program given in New York City in 1934 and five other contri. 
butions. The papers vary greatly in quality and importance. One js 
genealogical material on the Mudd family whose earliest known Amer. 
ican representative was a Thomas Mudd born in Maryland in 1647. Mary 
Mudd was an aunt of Lincoln. During the Civil War the Mudds o 
Missouri were divided in their allegiance. One hundred and sixteen 
Mudds saw service in the World War. An unusually large number o! 
Mudds took up active religious work. Two of the contributions are 
biographical. Of these one is on Pierre Toussaint, a conspicuous colored 
member of the Catholic church. He was born a slave in Haiti and came 
to New York in 1787 where he was noted for his benefactions. The paper 
is based on letters received by Toussaint. The other biographical paper 
is on Nicholas Devereux, an Irishman who found it convenient to leave 
his native land after an insurrection. He became a prominent business 
man in Utica, New York. He was keenly interested in the Bible which 
he read through seventeen times. He was instrumental in having the New 
Testament printed and circulated in a cheap edition. Another econtribu- 
tion is a thesis submitted for the M. A. degree on the ‘‘ Financial Contri- 
bution of the French Clergy to American Independence, June 12-26, 
1780.’’ Much of this paper is a general discussion of the French clerg) 
and their contributions to the French government from the time of 
Philip Augustus. Neither subject is as fully treated as one should expect 
in a thesis. 

Almost half of the volume is devoted to a brief introduction and the 
text of twenty documents on the ‘‘First Jesuit Mission in Florida” by 
the Reverend Ruben Vargas Ugarte of the University of Lima, Peru 
The paper is in English. This is a very valuable contribution to the 
Spanish, French, and Indian relations in Florida from 1568 to 1572 
There is an interesting reference to Jacan (where Father Segura and his 
companions were killed by the Indians), the site of which according t 
some authorities is in the Chesapeake Bay region. Menendez apparent!) 
anticipated trouble with the Florida Indians when he offered the Jesuits 
a monopoly on the religious activities in that region. It seemed to their 
leaders that he was bestowing a favor upon the order but the failure of 
the mission threw a different light upon the offer. The Jesuits soon left 
the field as too difficult for them. The critical historian will find an in- 
teresting problem in the reports of miracles in Florida. Cannibalism 
was given up after the eating of a Jesuit, and looting Indians fell dead 
after they touched the crucifix. 


Western Reserve University Jacosp C. Meyer 
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The Stranger in America, 1793-1806. By Charles William Janson. Re- 
printed from the London Edition of 1807. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Carl 8. Driver. (New York: The Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 
1935. xxviii + 502 pp. Appendix and illustrations. $5.00.) Charles Wil- 
liam Janson lived in America from 1793 until 1806 and engaged in spee- 
ulative enterprises. After these enterprises failed to prosper he returned 
to England and published this unsympathetic account of republican 
manners and the state of America. The author traveled in New England, 
yisited New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and went as far 
south as North Carolina and west as far as Pittsburgh. He was very 
critical of the Jeffersonian Democrats and the relations of the United 
States with France. He included in his book several accounts of the ill 
treatment of slaves which indicates that he was offended by such treat- 
ment, but he was equally offended, if not more so, by the insistence of 
servants not to be ealled ‘‘servant’’ or to call their employer ‘‘ master.’’ 
It is a dull, uninteresting, clumsy book and was judged so by its con- 
temporary reviewers, although some thought that it contained valuable 
information. Some of the material included is the reprint of public re- 
ports and some, as the editor of this edition points out, is a rehash of 
information printed elsewhere. 

This reprint of the 1807 edition has an introduction by the editor 
where he indicates that the principal value of the book ‘‘to the modern 
reader may be found in its rather faithful and authentic characteriza- 
tions of the average citizen of the United States.’’ The introduction gives 
no biographical information about Janson except that which is 
available in the text of the book. In fact the editor’s research evidently 
proves that Janson’s book is the only available source of information 
about him. The notes at the end of each chapter contributed by the 
editor point out inaccuracies in the text and therein lies the chief value 
of the reprint. The index is a replica of that in the original edition and 
is not as inclusive as an index might be. 

Whether this book was worthy of being reprinted seems doubtful. A 
cursory examination of various commentaries on American history and 
travel fails to reveal that it has been accepted and quoted as a source. 
The original edition is available in several public libraries and a copy 
or two sells at auction each year in America and England for from twenty 
to thirty dollars. The cost is probably determined by the ten tinted 
aquatint plates which are reproduced in the reprint with a great loss in 
beauty and elarity of detail. The type, paper, and binding of the reprint 
are generally satisfactory. 


MILDRED STAHL FLETCHER 
Social Study of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
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From ’Prentice to Patron: The Life Story of Isaiah Thomas. By Annie 
Russel Marble. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. xii ~ 
326 pp. Bibliography, illustrations, and notes. $3.00.) Historians have 
waited too patiently for a biography of Isaiah Thomas. His work has ¢e- 
served greater general recognition than has been its fate. College and 
research libraries, and publie libraries of good standing, will welcome 
the book Mrs. Marble has written. 

In his own day Isaiah Thomas (1750-1831) was one of the greatest 
printers in the Colonies and the United States. He rose from printer's 
*prentice at the age of seven to become the owner of presses and book. 
stores in New England, New York, and Maryland. His publications in. 
cluded readers, spellers, a dictionary, music books, fiction, and periodi- 
cals. His actual number of imprints exceeds those of Mathew Carey or 
Benjamin Franklin. At the age of twenty-one, with Zechariah Fowle, 
he established The Massachusetts Spy at Boston in 1770, and it became 
the most violently and valiantly anti-British paper in the city. His firs 
magazine, The Royal American Magazine, introduced new elements in 
editorial content, including engravings by Paul Revere. His book, 7), 
History of Printing in America, first published in 1810 in two volumes. 
in spite of its inaccuracies, is an invaluable source book, and well worth 
the labor of the editors who corrected the book for the edition in 1874 
He was founder of the American Antiquarian Society in 1812, and gave 
bequests to Dartmouth College, to Allegheny College, and other founda. 
tions. 

Mrs. Marble has had access to the wealth of material relating t 
Thomas in the American Antiquarian Society, and she has been given 
every assistance by those closest to Thomas and his foundations. Materials 
have been winnowed carefully; in fact, probably too much has been dis- 
carded. The book is invaluable, but hardly adequate when one considers 
that it probably will be the only biography for a long, long time. 


Western Reserve University Lyon N. RicHarpson 


Star of the West: The Romance of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
By Ethel Hueston. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1°. 
372 pp. $2.00.) The foreword of this volume gives an excellent epitome 
of it. Therein the author states that not she, but the journalists of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition are its true authors. From their journals. 
letters, and other documents she has derived the substance she presents 
‘*T have merely novelized {them],’’ she writes, ‘‘ No fictitious characters 
have been introduced. Every incident was taken from one of the journals 
Only conversation, background, and fairly obvious — or at least plaus'- 
ble — situations have been supplied to lend to history the aura of ro- 
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manee. Much of the conversation was copied verbatim from one of the 
original authors. . . . The only outright liberty taken with authentic 
history deals with Charbonneau’s acquirement of Sacagawea.’’ 

Unlike most volumes thus novelized from source material, this one has 
much to recommend it. The author is true to the general spirit of the 
historical events and characters she depicts. In effect, she has studied 
the sources with great eare; then she has presented the characters as 
they have emerged for her from this and that bit of historical evidence. 
No one can quarrel with her if her Clark is different from the Clark that 
another reader pictures to himself after studying the same evidence. 

The story is certainly much more attractive to the average reader in 
its paraphrased form than in the seven volumes edited by Reuben G. 
Thwaites. High school and junior college students of American history 
will hardly need urging to learn the story of the expedition, if this 
volume is placed in their hands. It starts off with gusto; there is no 
flagging of interest; and Clark, Lewis, their subordinates, and Sacaga- 
wea all come to life as the story progresses. In the main it is the story 
of Sacagawea; and almost certainly she has been idealized, not to say 
sentimentalized, far beyond her deserts. On the other hand, she serves 
to bind the story together as no one else could do. 

If the young and the mentally slothful find the solid journals with all 


their human appeal too difficult for digestion, this is the type of pap 
that will do them least harm. 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace Lee NutTe 


Stage-Coach Days in the Bluegrass: Being an Account of Stage-Coach, 
Travel and Tavern Days in Lexington and Central Kentucky, 1800-1900. 
By J. Winston Coleman Jr. (Louisville: The Standard Press, 1935. 256 
pp. Appendix, bibliography, and illustrations.) For more than a century 
stage-coaches transported passengers in Kentucky with varying degrees 
of comfort and safety. It was in 1803 that the state’s first stage-coach line 
began operations between Lexington and the Olympian Springs. In 1889 
the last stage-coach in the Bluegrass region made its final run from 
Lexington, but a few of these out-moded vehicles still operated in remote 
regions until as late as 1912. 

It is not with the whole of this century, however, that Mr. Coleman 
is chiefly coneerned. He devotes about two-thirds of this book to the 
quarter-century, between the building of the first macadamized turn- 
pikes and the construction of railroads, when stage-coach travel was at 
its height. After an unsatisfactory introductory chapter on conditions 
of travel in the pioneer period, he describes the development of the 
state’s first stage-coach lines and the early taverns. In the next ten 
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chapters he pictures the growth of a network of lines, radiating from 
Lexington, the rivalries of competing lines and their jealous drivers, the 
hazards and discomforts of travel, the use of roads by drovers and 
wagoners, life in the taverns, the coming of the railroads as competitors 
of the stage-coach, transportation of the mails, and the building and 
operation of turnpikes and toll-gates. A final brief chapter sums up 
sketchily the period since the Civil War. 

The author has based his narrative largely on information which he 
has gleaned from local newspapers, unpublished court records, and the 
accounts of travellers. His point of view is essentially local and he has 
made little attempt to relate developments in the Bluegrass to those in 
other parts of the world. He has recorded many details but he has mad 
few generalizations. His presentation of life on the road and in the tay. 
erns, however, is made real and at times picturesque by many quotations 
from contemporary records and by the detailing of numerous incidents 
which individually were insignificant but collectively add to the reader’s 
understanding of the Bluegrass of approximately a century ago. Many 
illustrations of taverns, coaches, way-bills, and newspaper advertisements 
add to the book’s value. Appendices contain lists of taverns and inns, 
stage-coach owners and operators, and prominent stage drivers. The 
book is a meritorious addition to the list of local histories which possess 
real value for those whose interest is in the minutiae of a particular 
loeality. 


The National Archives Puinie M. Hamer 


Select Works of Young E. Allison. Edited by Young E. Allison Jr. and 
J. Christian Bay. Sponsored by the Young E. Allison Commemoration 
Committee of the Filson Club of Louisville, Kentucky. (Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: John P. Norton and Company, Inc., 1935. xii + 469 pp. Illustra- 
tions.) Young Ewing Allison was born in Henderson, Kentucky, De- 
cember 23, 1853. Partial deafness caused him some difficulty in school, 
with the result that he obtained most of his education by reading in his 
father’s library. A love for books characterized his entire life. Becaus 
he ‘‘wanted to get nearer to books’’ he hired himself out to a printer 
and newspaper publisher at the age of thirteen. For the remainder of 
his long life he was a writer and newspaper man. The Henderson News 
the Evansville Courier, the Evansville Journal he served as compositor 
and reporter. In 1880 he joined the staff of the Louisville Courier-Jowr- 
nal; he served on other Louisville papers and was editor-in-chief of th 
Louisville Daily Herald. He was also an important figure in trade jour- 
nalism: he founded The Insurance Herald and, after selling that pu!- 
lication in 1899, started The Insurance Field with which he was identi 
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fed until his death. He married Maggie Yeiser, March 27, 1883, and had 
four sons. He died in Louisville July 7, 1935. 

The memorial volume contains a lengthy biographical sketch by Alli- 
son’s friend, J. Christian Bay, and a briefer paper on ‘‘ Mr. Allison as a 
Newspaper Man,’’ by William Fortune. These are followed by some 
autobiographical sketches, two essays on books and reading, ‘‘ Derelict’’ 

his completion of the ‘‘ Dead Men’’ song from Treasure Island), half a 
dozen ‘‘tales and reminiscences,’’ three ‘‘ Insurance Sketches,’’ five his- 
torical papers, and a nine page list of his writings compiled by Mr. Bay. 

Of the literary selections, the most interesting and the most effective 
are the essays ‘‘On the Vice of Novel-Reading’’ and ‘‘The Delicious 
Vice.’ There is no space for an extended discussion of this leisurely 
and pleasing work but one should cite part of his shrewd but not too 
serious analysis of Robinson Crusoe: ‘‘Then this ingenious gentleman, 
who had nothing to wear and was glad of it on account of the heat, which 
kept him from wearing anything but a shirt, and rendered watchcoats 
unendurable, actually made himself a coat, a waistcoat, breeches, cap and 
umbrella of skins with the hair on and wore them with great comfort 
.... he goes hunting, wearing this suit, belted by two heavy skinbelts, 
carrying hatchet, saw, powder, shot, his heavy fowling piece and the 
goatskin umbrella!’’ 

Of the historical papers the most interesting and the most valuable are 
“The Curious Legend of Louis Philippe in Kentucky’’ and ‘* A Chapter 
of Trappist History in Kentucky.’’ In the first of these read before the 
Filson Club in 1923 and here reprinted with a ‘‘postscript’’ he exam- 
ines all data concerned with the French Prince and shows conclusively 
that his stay in Kentucky was for not more than a fortnight in April, 
1797. There are a few minor inaccuracies (Father Dunand did not ‘‘es- 
tablish the frontier church of Florissant’’ nor is that place ‘‘now St. 
Charles, Missouri’’) but the paper is a competent and final one on the 
subject. 


Washington University JouN Francis McDermott 


Treasure Express: Epic Days of the Wells Fargo. By Neill C. Wilson. 
New York: The Maemillan Company, 1936. xii + 322 pp. Bibliography 
and illustrations, $2.50.) A half century of the history of the Wells Far- 
go Express Company is sketched largely in terms of the experiences of 
highwaymen who robbed its passengers and treasure boxes. Anecdotal 
rather than orderly historical in treatment, the volume — to quote its 
attractive jacket — ‘‘is primarily a panoramic picture of brigandage and 
frontier adventure — with fighting, robbery, escape, pursuit, capture, 
and lynching in abundance.’’ The author has out-beadled Beadle in 
providing a hold-up for about every six pages. 
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As a former dramatic critic of the San Franciseo Examiner the author 
combines dramatie and journalistic license. Thugs hung or shot long ago 
speak and passengers talk. ‘‘Pull up, or we'll fire!’’ The coach rolled 
**judgmatically’’ and it eould be ‘‘belligerent,’’ ‘‘hilarious,’’ ‘‘ timid.” 
and ‘‘romantic.’’ In one chapter ‘‘anything could happen in a stage. 
eoach’’ is stated six times. ‘‘The wing-weary petrel is dead’’ ends the 
story of the shot-gun messenger, Mike Tovey. 

The author interviewed ‘‘Old Timers’’ and examined newspapers byt 
his best data are from scrap-books and records of the Wells Fargo Com. 
pany Bank. Useful bits of information are restored in chapter III and on 
pages 27, 84, and 251. Twenty-five apt illustrations add to the value of 
the book. Bibliographical acknowledgements are followed by a good in. 
dex. The type is readable, the binding is attractive, but the covers migh: 
be closer together. L. P 


Sunbonnet Days. By Elise Dubach Isely. As told to her son, Bliss 
Isely. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1935. 226 pp. Illustrations 
$2.00.) This narrative is social history, trustworthy and valuable. Dic. 
tated by Mrs. Isely in her ninety-first year as an epilogue to an active 
life on the agrarian frontier of Kansas, the account has been transcribed 
by her son — who has, happily, merely arranged the sequence of chap- 


ters and verified dates and other matters of record. In its telling of not 
untypical frontier experiences and the arduous technics of pioneer 
household economy, Sunbonnet Days offers intimate contact with an 
emergent phase of the history of the American middle class. The book is 
of further significance in that it is an immigrant’s narrative. 

Bliss Dubach was a girl of thirteen when her father decided to trans- 
port his family from the shadow of the Jungfrau to the fabulous land 
where the girl’s uncle had saved three hundred dollars in a year. The 
uncle’s ‘‘ America letter’’ (pp. 19-20) went into every detail of the 
suggested journey — by sailing vessel from Havre to New Orleans 
thence by river steamboat to St. Joseph. The narrative describes the 
leavetakings, the packing of the sea chests, life in the steerage, ani at 
port in New Orleans, the trouncing of the ship’s captain by the pas 
sengers as a sort of mild retribution. The river journey, the seeking of 4 
home (the selection, 160 acres of bottom land and upland prairie a days 
ox-team drive northwest of St. Joseph), the wresting of a living from 
the soil, and the slow budding of a community of mostly German 
settlers, occupy the account from April, 1855 — the landing at New Ur- 
leans — to Miss Dubach’s marriage, at the eve of the Civil War. The 
war as she knew it, from its border-ruffian prelude, her husband’s ex- 
perience in the Second Kansas Cavalry, and her own ‘‘ war bride’’ adven- 
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tures, is followed by a second taking-root in the prairies, in Brown 
County, Kansas. Here, as a chapter heading has it, ‘‘culture comes to 
the grasslands,’’ by way of library, church, school, and itinerant lee- 
turers. Grasshoppers and the whiskey-trade must be repelled; a chicken 
must be killed and fried for the visiting ‘‘ Boy Lawyer,’’ Charley Curtis; 
and pioneer days recede when a sewing machine comes into the home. 
If the title suggests nostalgia or sententiousness, the surmiser is at 
fault. Of the sunbonnet’s utility one is told simply (p. 76): ‘‘ Every 
woman desired a fair complexion, especially on the frontier where a 
bronzed skin denoted Indian kinship, and women were careful to main- 
tain the whitest skin possible. Nothing better could have been devised 
against the dreaded tan than the sunbonnet, which fitted the head snugly, 
and with about the same effect as a wagon sheet on a covered wagon.”’ 


University of Pittsburgh E. Dove.as Brancu 


Abraham Lincoln Association Papers Delivered before the Members of 
the Abraham Lincoln Association, at Springfield, Illinois, on February 
12, 1934. (Springfield, Illinois: Abraham Lincoln Association, 1935, 100 
pp.) This little volume contains two addresses delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Abraham Lincoln Association at their annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1934, and an introduction by Logan Hay, president of the 


Abraham Lineoln Association. 

In ‘‘The Promise of the First Republican Administration: Abraham 
Lincoln, 1860,’’ Professor Frederic L. Paxson reviews the facts of the 
none too promising advent of the Republican party to power in 1860. 
It was a minority party, not strong enough to have controlled either 
house of the Congress except for the withdrawal of southern members. 
It was a party whose foremost members were still influenced by previous 
party affiliations ; none of them was able to speak for or control the party. 
Lincoln was little more than a local politician, untried in national poli- 
ties, a ‘‘candidate of convenience.’’ Yet, in spite of its lack of promise, 
it became the most dominant party organization and controlling influ- 
ence in shaping American policy through three-quarters of a century. 
Its organization and elevation to power were, Professor Paxson believes, 
‘the result of the orderly sequence of events’’: the fourth revolt of 
western liberalism seeking ‘‘opportunity, equality, and home rule.’’ 

In the absence of annotations one must be pardoned for quoting the 
statement that the Republican party ‘‘was elevated to authority less by 
its own charm than by schism among Democrats.’’ It is extremely doubt- 
ful, also, if the disruptions of the two old parties were occasioned by a 
new issue which arose between 1852 and 1856, or if Lincoln was nomi- 
nated as ‘‘a candidate of convenience.’’ 
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In ‘‘Lineoln’s Power with Words’’ Paul M. Angle presents a penetrat- 
ing analysis of Lincoln’s power of crystal clear expression both in the 
spoken and printed word. Reviewing his lack of formal education, Angle 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘the sources of his literary power remain 
as deeply hidden as the sources of his personal and political greatness.”’ 
In so far as they can be discovered, he attributes them to an intensive 
study of Euclid’s geometry and the Bible, to deep thought rather than 
to extensive reading, and to an appreciation of the broad humor so 
typically American and the product of his own frontier environment. 
Angle then discusses at length the power which Lincoln’s ability to use 
words with clarity and exactitude gave him during the trying years of 
the war, concluding that ‘‘it is because his own great qualities — his 
ruggedness, his tenderness, his tolerance, his humility — are mirrored 
in what he wrote that his words will live as long as the English tongue.” 


University of Michigan Dwieut L. Dumonp 


The Journal of Jay Cooke or The Gibraltar Records, 1865-1905. By 
James E. Pollard. (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press, 
1935. xii + 359 pp. Bibliography and illustrations.) In January, 1564, 
Jay Cooke bought Gibraltar, a small island in Lake Erie not far from 
Sandusky, Ohio. There he constructed a large stone mansion which for 
forty years, except the lean years of 1873-79, served as a sort of second 
home. It was Cooke’s custom to visit Gibraltar for short periods twice a 
year, in the spring and again in the fall. The Gibraltar ‘‘ Records,”’ kept 
over a period of nearly fifty years, describe in detail the life at the 
island. They were written by Cooke, chiefly, and by members of his 
family and guests. When Gibraltar came into the possession of the Ohio 
State University in 1925, four volumes of the Gibraltar ‘‘ Records’’ were 
found in the mansion’s library. From these volumes, and from Volumes 
V and VI and the Gibraltar ‘‘Guest Book,’’ Mr. Pollard has selected 
‘‘such parts ... as pertained particularly to Cooke or were otherwise 
important.’’ 

The book has been divided into two parts: Part I, ‘‘The Island Re- 
treat,’’ in which Mr. Pollard sketches the history of the island and con- 
siders Cooke as host, fisherman, Christian, and financier; and part I, 
which consists of the ‘‘ Records’’ — the intimate log of Jay Cooke’s fish- 
ing, religious activities, and home life at Gibraltar. 

The ‘‘Records’’ are a good-humored account of Cooke’s leisure on the 
island in the company of his family and many guests. Since Gibraltar 
was essentially a haven from business cares, there are not many refer- 
ences to Cooke’s financial activities. The fullest note relates Cooke's 
defense in 1867 of the national banking system. Fishing was his first 
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interest. He was an amazingly successful fisherman as is borne out by 


his notes of the day’s catch in the margin of the ‘‘ Records,’’ which Mr. 
Pollard has carefully preserved in the annotations. Religion, for Jay 
Cooke, was a serious matter and oceupied much of his time and thought 
at Gibraltar. One reason for his purchase of the island was the field 
for missionary work among the fishermen in neighboring communities. 
Clergymen were especially weleome guests and were among the island’s 
most frequent visitors. 

Not many will read far into the ‘‘Records”’ after Mr. Pollard’s lucid 
topical account of Cooke’s interests at Gibraltar because one day was 
much like another at the island. The ‘‘ Records’’ have been well edited, 
however, and the annotations are concise and helpful. The numerous 
guests are identified, and there is a selected bibliography and an index 
of names. The material adds very little to the voluminous records prev- 
iously available and used by Cooke’s biographer, Oberholtzer. The pub- 
lication of this ‘‘ Journal’’ does remind one, however, that Oberholtzer’s 
book was published in 1907 and that Jay Cooke’s life has not been ade- 
quately reviewed since that time. 


Tennessee Valley Authority Georce F. Gant 


From Farm Boy to Financier. By Frank A. Vanderlip in collaboration 
with Boyden Sparkes. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1935. viii + 312 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) This is a book of personal 
reminiscences told in the first person without any explanation of the 
part played by the collaborator. The narrator seems to rely upon his 
memory without consulting documents for accurate details or chronology. 
He traces the stages of his development as an Illinois farm boy, worker 
in a machine shop, clerk in a Chicago investment service, reporter, and 
financial editor. In 1897, when Lyman J. Gage became secretary of the 
treasury, he took Vanderlip to Washington as his private secretary. Six 
weeks later the young man was assistant secretary of the treasury. His 
handling of a government loan attracted the attention of James Stillman 
of the National City Bank of New York, and in 1901 Vanderlip became 
the youngest vice-president of that institution. He gradually learned that 
he was being trained to be Mr. Stillman’s successor. He became president 
of the bank in 1909. 

The picture drawn of these early years is that of an able young man 
driven by ambition and responsibility for a dependent family to make the 
most of his opportunities, saving for his year at the University of Illinois 
and attending classes at the New University of Chicago while reporting for 
the Tribune, and learning all he could about the things he was doing. He 
had no time to play, his compensation being enjoyment of his work. He 
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decided that ‘‘nothing outside the bank was half so exciting as the things 
that occurred within its walls’’ (p. 135). He describes himself in hj: 
mature years as a split personality part journalist, part banker, and he 
attributes some of his innovations in the bank to his journalistic experi. 
ence. 

Well informed and sympathetic comments on the men and institutions 
of Wall Street from an eminent Wall Street banker are less common jy 
print than criticisms from the outside. Mr. Vanderlip’s discussions of 
banks, finance, and his associates are the most valuable part of the book 
His analysis of the character and ability of the elder James Stillman js 
especially interesting. He sketches the development of his ideas on the 
need for banking reform, confirmed by the experiences of the panic of 
1907, but shared by only a very few progressive bankers. He tells about 
his participation in Senator Aldrich’s ‘‘brain trust,’’ drawn from this 
group to advise him on the work of the National Monetary Commission, 
and he devotes a chapter to the secret meeting at which they wrote the 
bill presented by Aldrich to the Senate. In discussing the need for social 
inventions as well as mechanical inventions Mr. Vanderlip censures both 
economists and bankers because most of them oppose all innovations of 
this kind when they first appear. The last chapter discusses the circum. 
stances of his retirement from the bank. 


New Jersey State Teachers College Donaup L. McMurry 


Samuel Gridley Howe. By Laura E. Richards. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1935. xi + 283 pp. Illustrations and appendix 
$2.50.) The subject of this volume, Samuel Gridley Howe, was one of a 
considerable number of New Englanders of the middle of the nineteenth 
century who seemed by nature to be committed to most all the reforms 
of his period. As a young man, he joined the Greek revolution, and later 
espoused the cause of revolution in France and Poland. To him it made 
little difference what issues were involved, just so it was a revolution. In 
dabbling in political movements at home, including the John Brown 
foray at Harpers Ferry, Howe and the rest of his group were just about 
as irresponsible. Nevertheless, in his own profession as friend and teacher 
of unfortunates, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, and the insane, his nam 
is among the immortals. 

This volume is essentially a popular condensation of the same author's 
two volume work The Journals and Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe, for 
some time out of print. It is a tribute of a loving daughter to her father, 
and makes no new contribution to historical knowledge of the period. 


University of Kansas JAMES C. MALIN 
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General Evangeline Booth. By P. Whitwell Wilson. (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1935. 127 pp. $1.00.) The Salvation Army has 
always been good ‘‘copy,’’ as every newsman knows, but today the army’s 
size and the eritical state of its affairs make the office of its general not 
simply one surcharged with human interest but one of the greatest signi- 
fieance for contemporary religious and social activity. When the fourth 
general of the army is at once a Booth and a woman, a situation is created 
in which the sheer interest in the subject will make almost any writing 
about her seem excellent. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Wilson has not risen to the possibilities of his 
subject. Although his little book is blurbed as the ‘‘life-story’’ of the 
Salvation Army leader, it is in reality no more than a collection of brief 
essays on various aspects of the general’s life, written in an apologetic 
style reminiscent of Evangelical tracts. No clear conception of Miss 
Booth’s character can be formed from the reading of this book, nor is 
there any indication of the issues involved in the acrimonous struggle 
between the Higgins forces and the Booth backers which led to Miss 
Booth’s elevation to the generalship. As to what her policy may be, 
whether she will be able to hold the army true to its original purpose or 
so transform it as to make it as significant for the future as it has been 
for the past, this pleasant, chatty journalistic account of her life contains 
no hint. 


Olivet College Maurice C. Larra 


The Twenty Incredible Years. As ‘‘Heard and Seen’’ by William 
H. Stuart. (Chicago: M.A. Donohue and Company, 1935. xiv +- 607 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) The author of this book, a Chicago newspaper man 
of long experience, looks back over the last twenty years of Chicago poli- 
ties and attempts, according to the introduction, to tell ‘‘the truth, 
nothing but the truth, and as much of the whole truth as lies within our 
information’’ (p. xi). The word ‘‘ineredible’’ found in the title might 
well be applied to the entire volume, for strange as it may seem, the book 
is dedicated to the ‘‘Builders,’’ including William Hale Thompson, Len 
Small, Michael J. Faherty, George F. Harding, and Fred Lundin. These 
men and their associates who dominated Chicago politics for so long, 
according to Mr. Stuart, ‘‘were the best of all who ruled Chicago before 
or since’ (p. 570). If one can forget the bias that runs continuously 
through the pages, a great deal of light is shed on how the political gangs 
and machines operate in a great city. While the Thompson gang is not 
completely cleared, yet the desire to remove some of the more serious 
charges brings the author into conflict with other gangs and politicians 
who are portrayed as being much worse than ‘‘the Builders.’’ In fact 
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the Thompson régime is pictured as being the undeserved victim of vicious 
attacks on the part of a hostile press and various civie organizations, 

Another thread that runs throughout the story of these twenty years 
is the opposition of the author to what he calls the influence of the ip. 
ternationalists who were working against the best interests of the city 
and nation. In the development of this idea, Mr. Stuart holds that ‘‘the 
Builders’’ kept the faith. ‘‘ They were nationalists at the start, nationalists 
at the finish; never once did they flinch in the fight against the menace, 
internationalism.’’ In this connection it is ludicrous to follow the attack 
made by the author upon the baneful influence of the university profes. 
sors and more particularly of the University of Chicago. In making his 
attack the author states: ‘‘You have perceived through these pages the 
path of the professors in politics, particularly University of Chieag 
professors. As long as the Rockefeller University has existed, many of 
its professors have been active in politics, national, state, and local. . . 
Is their influence in polities for good or evil? Invariably it has been for 
evil, whether reaching into the City Hall, the School Board, or the State 
house. The political propaganda mill at the University of Chicago presents 
the greatest menace to the public good of any institution or agency in the 
Middle West. It is un-American, un-patriotic’’ (pp. 578-79). 

The author also takes up arms in defense of Thompson’s attack on the 
history textbooks used in Chicago publie schools, and in general boosts 
the work of the Hearst newspapers in their stand on various local and 
national issues. Regardless of all else the reader can get a vivid picture 
of the alliance between crime and polities, of how ballot rule was super- 
seded by gang rule, and the need for a new civie code. As history, the 
book has little value. 


Northwestern University Tracy E. STrevey 


Populism in the Old Dominion: Virginia Farm Politics, 1885-1900. By 
William DuBose Sheldon. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 195). 
xii + 182 pp. Appendices, bibliography, illustrations, and maps. $2.00. 
Several studies of the Populist movement in western states and in states 
of the lower South have preceded this, but Populism in the Old Dominion 
is the first attempt that has been made to study this protest movement 
in a state which was not only a border state, but also an eastern state. The 
causes of the appearance of Populism in Virginia were not different from 
the causes which led to its appearance in other parts of the United 
States. Virginia had suffered from the low price of farm products and 
the high price of manufactured goods. She had a debtor class and there 
was a farm mortgage burden. There was also an active Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, built on a foundation laid by the Grange in an earlier day to serve 
as a nucleus for the party. 
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The author finds, however, that while Populism appeared in Virginia, 
it never gained the strength there which it had in the lower South and in 
the West. The major part of the book is given over to the attempt to 
account for the failure of the movement. It is here that the author does 
his best work. The failure was due, he thinks, to the faet that Virginia 
had already adopted diversified agriculture and had developed some 
manufacturing. The tenant class was smaller and the debt burden was less 
than it was in the states where Populism flourished. Moreover, Virginia 
was a State with a conservative tradition and the Democratic political 
machine was well organized and popular. It had money and patronage 
and the Populist had neither. While the influence of race prejudice is not 
ignored, the author feels that it was not so influential as the other factors 
in binding the voters of the state to the Democratic party. 

This volume is the first of the senior history theses prepared under 
the supervision of the department of history at Princeton to be published. 
It is well documented and the maps are excellent. It is based upon 
source material to which the author was the first to have access. The de- 
partment has every reason to be proud of this introductory volume. Mr. 
Sheldon has done an able piece of work. 


Alabama State College for Women HALLE FarMer 


The South Looks At Its Past. By Benjamin Burks Kendrick and Alex 
Mathews Arnett. (Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. viii +- 196 pp. Bibliography. $2.00.) This volume 
falls very clearly into two parts, sharply differentiated not only by 
chronology, but by the approach of the authors. Its first two chapters 
deal with the ‘Old South,’’ through the Civil War, and emphasize very 
strongly the romantie ‘‘Cotton Kingdom’’ tradition. The remainder of 
the book is a good short critical summary of ‘‘New South’’ history in 
Reconstruction and recent times. 

In their introduction, the authors write ‘‘ [the] traditional past is fully 
as important as the actuality, in that it lies at the basis of Southern 
ideals and attitudes’’ (p. 5). This is of course true; but whether con- 
sciously or not, southern ideals and attitudes are based on the ‘‘actual- 
ity’’ as well as on ‘‘tradition.’’ It is not, therefore, wholly fair to state 
that according to tradition, all slave-traders were Yankees (p. 51), and 
supply no corrective from actuality. Even less is it fair to state as a 
fact (p. 59) that ‘‘erossing of aristocratic blood with that of the Negro 
{was} of rare oceurrence.’’ At what point do the authors draw the line 
demareating ‘‘aristocratic blood,’’ and how ‘‘rare’’ are ‘‘rare occur- 
rences?’’ 


A recurring confusedness as to what is tradition in the sense of folk- 
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lore, and what in the sense of the past remembered, indicates a point of 
view in the authors which the reader must keep well in mind. This point 
of view is most clearly evident in a passage on page 92: ‘‘Their aggres. 
sion [that of the anti-slavery elements] took many forms. . . Congress | ., 
received daily petitions demanding [anti-slavery legislation]. Literature 
denouncing slavery flooded the mails, much of it being sent South. . 
These assaults upon [slavery] were met with a counter attack.’’ The 
italics are the reviewer’s. 

Once arrived at the period of agrarian revolt and industrialization, the 
emphasis shifts to ‘‘actuality,’’ at least as the authors see it, and with 
their viewpoint and presentation here the present reviewer has no quar- 
rel. It is sympathetic towards the agrarian reformers, and after discuss. 
ing the contemporary scene, the authors end on a eall to arms for social 
and economic reform which is far from ‘‘Bourbon.’’ 

The volume seems not to be aimed at the professional historian, but 
rather at the general reader of books of social discussion. It will be useful 
as a piece of introductory reading for classes in recent southern history 
Both the general reader and the college student, however, deserve pro. 
tection from being shown the South’s past purely as the South itself 
looks at it. 


National Archives Paut LEWINSON 





A Visit to America. By A. G. Macdonell. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. viii+ 274 pp. $2.50.) Of making many books on 
America for the British market there is no end. But among the hundreds 
of volumes of fugitive impressions by literary folk from overseas, few 
are so witty and at the same time so understanding as the reminiscences 
of this Seotsman. For one thing, he did not stop with New York but 
took time to study the corn and wheat belt and he came to a conelusion 
that will be of interest to the readers of this review: 





I used to think, as many others think, that the Middle West is su- 
premely ignorant. The Middle West is supremely wise. . . . It knows 
very little about Europe, even though so many thousands of the 
farmers are first generation immigrants. . . . The Mississippi Valley 
takes them and makes them into Americans, because the Mississippi 
Valley is America. The cities of the East and of the long Pacific slope 
are important, but they are not the heart of the country. They talk 
more, but they mean less (pp. 132-33). 


He admired the spirit of the Nebraska farmers face to face with the dust 
storms and the slump, and the plucky attitude of the pioneers even 
farther west such as the little Wyoming village which announced itself 
on a huge signboard as the ‘‘ Best Town on Earth’’ though ‘‘the material 
assets of the best town on earth were about seventeen rickety huts and 
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about seventeen thousand rusty tins’’ (p. 137). He saw but little of the 
South, though he skirted its edges in Texas, Kentucky, and Maryland, 
hut he visited the main eastern cities from Boston to Chicago and took 
a brief and amused spin along the vast panorama of California. 

Among the few American traits which he disliked was the neglect of 
this country’s historical monuments. For example, he states: 

If each citizen who . . . made some reference in conversation with 
me to the deplorable lack of historical antiquities in America were to 
contribute the sum of one dollar for each reference, a fund would be 
raised that would be sufficient to save the Walt Whitman house at 
the end of Brooklyn Bridge, to save the General Castro house and the 
Spanish bear-pit at Monterey . .. to reeut the tombstones in the grave- 
yards of the Trinity Church at the end of Wall Street and in Concord, 
Massachusetts. ... As I opened my newspaper next morning at break- 
fast two photographs shot out at me simultaneously. The first an- 
nouneed that Mr. Henry Ford was contemplating the demolition, 
transportation and subsequent re-erection of Bull’s Cottage, in Bore- 
ham, Essex, the cottage in which Ann Boleyn lived. ... The seeond 
announced the immediate destruction, without re-erection of the 
colonial Fountain House on Staten Island that was at one time the 
headquarters of the British army during the War of Independence, 
and the house of Margaret Moncrieffe, who was in love with Aaron 
Burr (pp. 270-72 


University of Michigan PRESTON SLOSSON 


Bankruptcy in United States History. By Charles Warren. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. x +195 pp. Notes. $2.00.) 
There has long been a serious need for a careful study of the bankruptey 
legislation of this country. Such a lack of information no longer exists; 
for, in this work, Mr. Warren once more makes a valuable contribution 
not only to American legal knowledge but also to the study of currents 
of publie opinion, especially during financial crises and periods of busi- 
ness depression. His work deserves a wide reading public for it contains 
much that is illuminating for the historian, the lawyer, and the general 
public. It is based upon a careful study of the congressional debates 
upon the subject of a bankruptcy for, as the author says, ‘‘it is in 
such debates that the historian is able to trace the growth of public 
opinion as to the scope of the United States Constitution.’’ The present 
reviewer regrets, however, that Mr. Warren did not give more space to 
the debates attending the passage of the recent Frazier-Lemke Act in 
view of his significant quotations on the enactment of earlier laws. 

In reviewing the history of bankruptcy Mr. Warren points out four 
striking features. In the first place, every bankruptcy law has been passed 
because of the distress following a financial crisis or business depression ; 
second, the debates in Congress have revealed geographical and sectional 
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divisions —the North against the South, the commercial cities agains 
the agricultural regions; third, the increase in the scope in the demands 
for relief through the exercise by Congress of its power under the bank. 
ruptey clause of the Constitution; and fourth, that until the recen 
decision in the Frazier-Lemke Act ease, ‘‘no development under the 
Bankruptcy clause of the Constitution has ever failed of support by the 
Supreme Court.’’ In discussing the passage of the different bankruptcy 
laws the author significantly remarks that the attacks on the constity. 
tionality of such measures on the ground that they infringed upon 
states rights were generally advanced as a party doctrine ‘‘and whey 
its application would suit the party.’’ Furthermore, he points out that 
even though the constitutionality of some of these acts were violently 
attacked, they achieved the purpose of aiding the debtors and were 
repealed before any decision as to their constitutionality was made by 
the Supreme Court. 


University of Cincinnati REGINALD C, McGrane 


Pioneering With the Red Cross: Recollections of an Old Red Crosser 
By Ernest P. Bicknell. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1935. xii 
+ 281 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) For the historian who seeks to interpret 
the spirit of a people, valuable insight comes from exploration of the 
attitude in which they have faced disaster. ‘‘ Pioneering with the Red 
Cross,’’ written by the late Ernest P. Bicknell, vice chairman in charge 
of insular and foreign operations of the Red Cross, is an unusually 
graphie and realistic record of the great American disasters of the last 
three decades, and an inspiring chronicle of the spirit in which the 
American people, in every instance, rallied to rebuild and restore that 
which had been destroyed. 

Ernest P. Bicknell came from a southern Indiana farm and thought 
he was headed for a career in journalism after he had graduated from 
Indiana University. But a series of casual incidents propelled him into 
social work, and he was in Chicago, superintendent of the Bureau of 
Charities, when the San Francisco earthquake on the morning of April 
18, 1906, gave him an opportunity to attract national attention in dis 
aster relief work. Bicknell travelled to San Francisco as an appointed 
field official of the then small and unknown Red Cross, and so success 
fully organized the vast relief work there that he set a pattern which 
Red Cross disaster relief workers have followed ever since. 

Down through a long series of American disasters — the Cherry, Illi- 
nois, mine disaster of November, 1909, Mississippi Valley floods, Minne- 
sota forest fires, and the Ohio floods of 1913 — Bicknell tells a story so 
moving in its forms and outlines that it constitutes an eloquent tale of 
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American heroism in the face of disaster. The author modestly leaves 
it to the reader to conclude that he was the father and for thirty years 
the moving genius of Red Cross disaster relief work in the United States. 
When he pioneered that work at San Francisco there was no pattern to 
follow; now, thanks to his work, the Red Cross is organized to handle 
any disaster hours in advance of its occurrence. 

Reading the book in the experience of these depression years, when 
the people have had to contend with unprecedented disaster, one is ever 
aware of the faithful optimism of a man who had seen much of poverty, 
disaster and despair. A single paragraph will illustrate that faith: 

‘‘T have sometimes been half inclined to believe that a disaster-shat- 
tered community is half way on the road to recovery when the debris has 
been removed from the scene. From that moment there is a tendeney to 
look forward with hope instead of backward with despair.’’ 

Ernest Bicknell last autumn came home to Washington, scene of much 
of his work with the Red Cross. He came home from Hawaii to die. He 
was hurried across the continent and died in Washington, the publishers 
sending him a first copy of his book some hours before the end came. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer DaLe Cox 


Colombia and the Umited States, 1765-1934. By E. Taylor Parks. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1935. xx + 554 pp. Bibliography, 


maps and illustrations, appendices. $4.00.) Professor Parks’s book de- 
scribes in much detail the expanding economic and diplomatic inter- 
course between Colombia and the United States. While the narrative, 
like its title, covers a period when neither Colombia nor the United 
States existed, its main emphasis is placed upon events of the last cen- 
tury. Over half of the twenty-eight chapters revolve about the treaty of 
1846; three depict ‘‘The Panama Revolution [of 1903] and Its After- 
math’’; and the last embraces the period from 1922 to 1934. In style, it 
resembles closely a doctoral dissertation. Data is densely packed. For the 
author’s interpretations, one must rely, in the main, upon chapter head- 
ings and sub-headings. Its thoroughness is commendable. 

The book results from a diligent attention to the best printed sources 
in English and Spanish. While creditably free from submersion in ar- 
chival materials, those of the Department of State have been used with 
admirable fullness. Similar work on the records of the United States 
Navy, and in the British and French records, would have strengthened 
the account in detail without, perhaps, altering its main outlines. 

The book contains useful appendices, a sparse index, and an excellent 
thirty-eight page bibliography. It is well-printed, although the reviewer 
did notice such errors as ‘‘conscious-stricken’’ on page 456, and the 
failure to give footnote 10 on page 422. 
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The most interesting portion of the book subjects Theodore Roosevelt's 
isthmian policy to almost unreserved condemnation. The Nicaraguan 
alternative to Panama, however, is dismissed as far less satisfactory than 
-anama on the score of engineering problems. Roosevelt’s preference for 
Panama is considered objective and not objectionable. 

A praiseworthy effort to bring the narrative as near as possible ¢ 
publication date results in references to the ‘‘good neighbor’’ policy of 
Franklin Roosevelt and to the new reciprocal trade agreement between 
Colombia and the United States. 


University of Cincinnati GEORGE FREDERICK Howe 
y 








HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
eal Association, which took place at Austin, Texas, April 16-18, 1936, 
Edward E. Dale, of the University of Oklahoma, was elected president 
of the association and LeRoy R. Hafen of the State Museum, Denver, 
Colorado, Carl Wittke, of Ohio State University, and Ruth L. Higgins, 
of Beaver College, were elected to the executive committee for three 
years. Frederick Merk, of Harvard University, and Louis Pelzer, of the 
State University of lowa, were appointed members of the board of edi- 
tors of the Misstsstpp1 VALLEY Historica, Review. 

The association has accepted the offer of Washington University and 
the Missouri Historieal Society to meet at St. Louis, Missouri, next 
spring, and the president has appointed Ralph P. Bieber, of Washington 
University, as chairman of the local committee on arrangements for the 
St. Louis meeting. John W. Oliver, Pittsburgh University, is to be chair- 
man of the program for the mid-winter session with the American His- 
torieal Association at Providence, Rhode Island. 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuseripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: typewritten copies of historical 
notes relating to parishes in Prince George’s County, Maryland, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ethan Allen; 41 papers of William Henley, relating to the to 
bacco business in Maryland, ete., 1784-86; a volume of papers relating to 
acourt martial, 1816, and to duels between naval officers, 1813-43 ; photo- 
stats of 27 papers of Albert S. Johnston, 1822-61 and of 15 papers of 
William P. Johnston, 1852-63; a large collection of papers of Thomas 
S. Jesup; photostats of memoirs by William M. Gwin of his period of 
service in the Senate, 1850-61; letter book and other papers of James 
Chesnut Jr., chief of the military department, South Carolina, 1862; a 
typewritten biographical sketch of Major-Gen. David M. Gregg by 
David M. Gregg, 1934; about 279 letters of Daniel R. Larned, private 
secretary to Gen. Burnside during the Civil War; 15 large boxes of pa- 
pers of Caleb Cushing; photostats and typewritten copies of letters 
from, to, and relating to Matthew Quay, 1871-1927; 156 scrapbooks, ae- 
companied by 9 volumes of indexes and 7 volumes of diaries, of Charles 
S. Hamlin, 1886-1925; 3 letter books of Don M. Dickinson, 1887-89, and 
73 letters received by him; 2 chests of papers of Joseph Pulitzer; 6 large 
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boxes of papers of Brand Whitlock; and additional papers of Benjamiy 
Harrison and William Dudley Foulke. 


The fifty-second annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
as submitted by its chief, M. W. Stirling for the year 1934-35, outlines 
the systematic researches, special researches, editorial work and publica. 
tions, and library accessions accomplished during this period. 


One of the latest bibliographical contributions of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Library (February, 1936), is entitled 
‘‘George Washington and Agriculture,’’ and consists of a classified list 
of annotated references concerning Washington’s agricultural writings, 
his farming activities, Mount Vernon, Washington and western land, 
and Washington’s interest in internal improvements. The pamphlet is 
prepared by Everett E. Edwards, agricultural economist. 


A WPA project providing for the survey of Federal Archives in the 
United States which was recently set up with Philip M. Hamer of the 
National Archives as director and Theodore R. Schellenberg as associate 
director, is now under way in the following districts where the following 
persons have been appointed as regional directors: Indiana — William (0 
Lynch ; Minnesota — Theodore C. Blegen; Ohio — William D. Overman; 
Virginia — Terry C. Durham; North Carolina—-C. C. Crittenden; 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Delaware — Van Arsdale Turner; South 
Carolina — Mrs. Jessie R. Burnett ; lowa, Kansas, and Nebraska — Fran- 
eis E. Fitzgerald; Michigan — Arthur R. Kooker; Western Pennsy!- 
vania — Louis W. H. Johnston; California and Nevada — Charles L 
Stewart; Illinois— Russell H. Anderson; Tennessee and Kentucky — 
Samuel C. Williams; Texas — Richard R. Stenberg; Missouri — Ralph 
P. Bieber; Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas — Stanley C. Arthur; 
New York City — Richard B. Morris; North and South Dakota — Philip 
J. Green; Wisconsin — Jesse E. Boell; Rhode Island and Connecticut — 
Norman L. Kilpatrick; Massachusetts — John W. McElroy; New York 
State — Fred P. Todd; Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont — Edward 
K. Gould; Oklahoma — M. L. Wardell; Eastern Pennsylvania — Rich- 
ard H. Heindel; Montana— Daniel J. Sullivan; Alabama— A. 5 
Moore; Florida— Kathryn T. Abbey; Utah and Idaho— John E 
Ireland; Colorado and Wyoming — Clifford M. Sublette; New Mexi- 
co — Lansing B. Bloom; and Oregon and Washington — Jesse 8. Doug: 
las. 

The purpose of this survey is to determine the condition, location, and 
amount of federal archives now housed in the various depositories 
throughout the country. The directors anticipate the discovery of many 
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documents of more than ordinary significance, which will make striking 
contributions to the knowledge of United States history. 
The historical records survey in North Carolina is being sponsored 


by the Historical Commission and is, together with the federal archives 
survey for that State, under the direction of C. C. Crittenden, 

In addition to the Ohio Historical Records Survey, which is under the 
direction of William D. Overman, and which is now empioying over two 
hundred workers throughout the state, the federal government has also 
recently approved another project, under the direction of Harlow 
Lindley, for the collating of the entire newspaper collection at the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society Library, as well as the re- 
cataloguing and rearranging of the society’s historical library. 

In addition to the survey of state and local records in the state of 
Indiana, there is also under way a WPA project for the making of his- 
torical markers to be erected at points of interest by the State Highway 
Commission and local historical societies. 

The Minnesota Historical Society is supervising three large WPA 
projects, one of which, with a staff of some forty persons, is devoted to 
such undertakings as the making of dioramas, the mapping of old trails, 
the cataloguing of the picture collection, the indexing of early censuses, 
and the forwarding of the society’s bibliography of Minnesota news- 
papers. In addition to this there is a general records survey and an in- 
ventory of federal archives within the state of Minnesota. 

The historical records survey for Colorado is under the technical su- 
pervision of Preston B. Albright with offices on the campus of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. 


The city of Windsor, Ontario, is planning to stage an impressive his- 
torical pageant during the week of June 29-July 5, 1936, depicting scenes 
beginning with the earliest French exploration of the region down 


through the long period of international rivalries and wars to the present 
moment. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey is concentrating on a 
publication program that is expected to produce within the next two 
years some twelve volumes covering various periods and phases of the 
history of the region and variously designed to meet the needs of the 
general reader, the student, and the school boy or girl. The manuscripts 
for five of the volumes have been completed. These may be listed under 
tentative titles as follows: ‘‘Whiskey Rebels: the Story of a Frontier 
Uprising,’’ a history of the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794, by Dr. Leland 
D. Baldwin, assistant director of the survey; ‘‘The Keel Boat Age on 
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Western Waters,’’ by Dr. Baldwin; ‘‘Pen Pictures of Early Western 
Pennsylvania,’’ a collection of travellers’ accounts, edited by Mr. Johy 
W. Harpster; ‘‘Indian Relations in the Upper Ohio Valley,’’ by Dr 
Randolph C. Downes; and ‘‘Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania,”’ , 
work designed for young people of junior high school age, by Dr. J 
Ernest Wright. Six others, including a comprehensive history of th 
region to 1815, histories of industry and early polities, an impressionistic 
story of the evolution of Pittsburgh, a book of stories for schools, and a 
guide book to points of historic interest, are expected to be finished by 
next September, and a recently undertaken study of travel and trans. 
portation will produce another volume next year. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio Academy of History was held in 
connection with the Ohio College Association, April 3, 1936, at the Desh. 
ler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus. The speaker for the luncheon meeting 
was Professor Ernst Work, of Muskingum College, who spoke on ‘‘ Life 
in Ethiopia.’’ The afternoon meeting which followed was held jointly 
with the Social Science group of the Ohio College Association. 


The historical records survey for Michigan is under the direction of 
Milo M. Quaife. Through the generosity of Mr. W. P. A. Fitzsimmons, 
president of the Michigan Mutual Liability Insurance Company, the 
house in Detroit which was occupied as the home of Gen. U.S. Grant in 
the period 1849-52, and which was about to be demolished in order to 
make room for another building, is to be removed to the Michigan State 
Fair grounds for permanent preservation, where it will become the seat 
of a special historical museum. The same donor has made an offer to the 
State Highway Department of Michigan to erect historical markers at as 
many points in the state as the department may choose to designate. 

The Marquette County Historical Society, which at present houses a 
very creditable historical collection in the upper story of the Marquette 
public library building is maturing plans for the purchase of a perma- 
nent home. 


The Indiana Historical Bureau has in press the first two volumes of 
selected writings of Solon Robinson, edited by Herbert A. Kellar, of the 
McCormick Historical Association, Chicago. These volumes contain Dr. 
Kellar’s life of Robinson, ‘‘king of the squatters’’ in northwestern In- 
diana, founder of Crown Point, Lake County, and leading agricultural! 
writer of the middle nineteenth century. Volume one appeared in late 
spring. 


At the January, 1936, meeting of the directors of the Illinois Histori- 
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cal Society, James A. James was elected president. The annual meeting 
of the society took place in Peoria, May 15-16, 1936. 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Historical Society, Charles B. 
Pike was reélected president. 


Among the recent acquisitions of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin is a group of about a hundred letters of the Wisconsin Civil War 
soldier, Col. Hans C. Heg. The letters are the gift of Mrs. A. R. Van 
Doren, of Summit, New Jersey. Rev. H. X. Block, of Adell, Wisconsin, 
has translated for the society the first volume of a two volume diary 
of the Rev. Henry Esch, pioneer Evangelical missionary preacher of 
Wiseonsin and of Iowa. 

The historical records survey for Wisconsin is under the direction of 
Miss Alice Smith. Another federal project for the state will assist local 
museums recently organized and encourage the organization of other 
museums, 

The Governor Nelson Dewey home, on the bluffs of the Mississippi at 
Cassville, has been purchased by the city and township of Cassville, with 
federal aid and has been placed in the care of the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission for use as a state memorial park. 

A county historical museum is being erected at Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin. A four-hundred aere tract of marsh land, the gift of Frank Gard- 
ner of Madison, is the most recent addition to the University of Wis- 
consin Arboretum. The newly acquired land will be developed as a re- 
treat for shore and water birds. 

Plans are in progress for the decoration of the walls of Radio Hall at 
the University of Wisconsin with a series of portraits and ceremonies of 
Wisconsin Indians, 


Outstanding among recent accessions of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety is a large and valuable collection of the papers of John Lind. The 
papers include important material on Lind’s political career as governor 
of Minnesota from 1899 to 1901 and as a representative in Congress from 
1887 to 1893 and from 1903 to 1905, and on other subjects of national, 
as well as of Minnesota, interest. Most noteworthy are Lind’s official dis- 
patches and correspondence as a special agent of President Wilson in 
Mexico in 1913, which contain valuable information about political con- 
ditions in Mexico just before the outbreak of the World War and about 
relations between Mexico and the United States. The papers of James 
Manahan, a St. Paul lawyer and third-party leader, represent another 
recent accession of considerable importance. The papers include much 
material on the progressive movement in Minnesota politics from 1907 
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to 1912, and on the activities of the Minnesota committee of the Progres. 
sive party in the campaign of 1912. 

The society announces the publication of a Bibliography of Minnesota 
Territorial Documents, compiled by Esther Jerabek. This deals with the 
period from 1849 to 1858. A project for a similar bibliography covering 
state documents from 1858 to 1925 is under way. 


With its January, 1936, issue the Washington Historical Quarterly 
ventured forth in a new format, under a new name, and under the direc. 
tion of a new managing editor. The magazine is now called the Pacis 
Northwest Quarterly and is being edited by Merrill Jensen, instructor 
in history at the University of Washington. A list of its contents will be 
found elsewhere in this section. 


The Seripps College Bulletin, for October, 1935, is devoted to a me- 
morial number to Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. Among the tributes 
are: ‘‘As Teacher,’’ by Hiltrude M. MeSpadden, former student, ‘As 
Colleague,’’ by William 8S. Ament, professor of English, and ‘‘ As Biog- 
rapher and Historian,’’ by Frank W. Pitman, professor of history, 
Pomona College. There is also a bibliography of Professor Stephenson's 
writings. 


The publishers of various college outlines, Barnes and Noble, have pre- 
pared a pamphlet on the Constitution of the United States (New York, 
1936. 75¢), which is edited with notes and charts by William R. Barnes, 
and contains an introduction reprinted from Wallace S. Sayre’s Outline 
of American Government. The numerous helpful charts and tables and 
the bibliography at the close of the pamphlet make it a useful handbook 
for the college student. 


Henry Copley Greene, secretary of the History Reference Council, an- 
nounces that the History Reference Bulletin, the monthly publication of 
the council, will devote this year’s issues largely to the growth of Amer- 
icanism from the colonial period to about 1840. 


Beginning July 1, 1936, Robert Livingston Schuyler, of Columbia 
University, sueceeds Henry E. Bourne as managing editor of the Amer- 
tcan Historical Review. Editorial offices of the publication will henee- 
forth be at 535 West 114th Street, New York City. 


Among articles relating to the southern and middle states and pub- 
lished during the winter and spring months are: ‘‘The Child-Labor 
Problem in North Carolina, 1883-1903,’’ by Elizabeth H. Davidson, 
‘‘The Howe Peace Commission of 1776,’’ by Weldon A. Brown, ‘A 
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Bibliography of North Carolina Imprints, 1761-1800,"’ Il, by Douglas 
(. MeMurtrie, and ‘‘ North Carolina Bibliography, 1934-35,"" by Mary 
L. Thornton, in North Carolina Historical Review (April) ; ‘‘ What the 
South Has Done About Its History,’ by E. Merton Coulter, ‘‘ Duff 
Green: Industrial Promoter,’’ by Fletcher M. Green, ‘‘ Property Rights 
in the Provincial System of Maryland: Proprietary Policy,’’ by Charles 
A. Barker, and ‘‘ Behind the Scenes in the Reconstruction Legislature of 
South Carolina: Diary of Josephus Woodruff,’’ ed. by R. H. Woody, in 
Journal of Southern History (February) ; ‘*The Great Crossings Church 
Records, 1795-1801,’’ ed. by Leland W. Meyer, ‘‘The Van Meteren’s of 
Holland and Ameriea,’’ by Amelia C. L. Van Meter Rogers, and ‘‘La- 
fayette in Kentueky,’’ continued, by Major Edgar E. Hume, in Register 
of the Kentucky State Historical Society (January); ‘‘The Slavery 
Background of Foster’s My Old Kentucky Home,’’ by Thomas D. Clark, 
“A Bibliography of Eighteenth Century Kentucky Broadsides,’’ by 
Douglas C. MeMurtrie, ‘‘The Court Proceedings of 1806 in Kentucky 
Against Aaron Burr and John Adair,’’ by Samuel M. Wilson, in Filson 
Club History Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘General Joseph Martin, An Un- 
sung Hero of the Virginia Frontier,’’ by William A. Pusey, ‘* Incidents 
in the Life of Colonel Frank Wolford,’’ by Hambleton Tapp, ‘*‘ Western 
Military Institute, 1847-1861,’’ by Mabel Altstetter and Gladys Watson, 
and ‘‘A Letter from Texas, 1836, by S. Perry Williams,’’ ed. by Lucien 
Beckner, in tbid. (April); ‘‘Roberts Vaux and His Associates in the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools,’’ by Joseph 
J. MeCadden, ‘‘Romance in Pennsylvania History,’’ by Herman L. 
Collins, and ‘‘ Daniel and Squire Boone — A Study in Historical Sym- 
bolism,’’ by John J. Stoudt, in Pennsylvania History (January) ; 
‘Pennsylvania through the Eyes of a Royal Governor,’’ by Leonidas 
Dodson, ‘‘ Early Laneaster County Polities,’’ by Philip S. Klein, ‘*‘The 
Farmer at Work in Colonial Pennsylvania,’’ by Frederic K. Miller, in 
Pennsylvania History (April). 

Articles concerning the Old Northwest are: ‘‘ John James Piatt, Rep- 
resentative Figure of a Momentous Period,’’ by Clare Dowler, *‘ Duncan 
MeArthur: First Phase, 1722-1812,’’ by C. H. Cramer, ‘‘ Herman Mel- 
ville, and the Ohio Press,’’ by George Kummer, ‘‘Joseph Hough, an 
Early Miami Merchant,’’ by R. Pierce Beaver, ‘‘General Simon Ken- 
ton,”’ by Albert L. Slager, with introd. by Orton G. Rust, and ‘‘John 
Smith, First Senator from Ohio and His Connections with Aaron Burr,’’ 
by M. Avis Piteher, in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarter- 
ly (January) ; ‘‘County Historical Material in the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society Library,’’ comp. by Clarence L. Weav- 
er and Helen Mills, ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Surveyor,’’ by James T. Weed, 
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‘‘ James Backus: Citizen of Marietta, 1788-1791,’’ by Josephine E. Phil. 
lips, ‘‘ The Ohio Anti-slavery Convention of 1836,’’ by Robert Price, ‘4 
Newly Discovered Extension of the Newark Works,’’ by Dache M 
Reeves, in ibid. (April) ; ‘‘One of Mr. Lineoln’s Old Friends,’’ by Moses 
Coit Tyler, ‘‘Books in the Wilderness,’’ by Aubrey Starke, ‘* Peter 
Cartwright and the Cause of Edueation,’’ by Harry E. Pratt, and ‘‘ An. 
tobiography of Dr. Ephraim Ingalls,’’ with foreword by Dr. George H 
Weaver, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (January 
‘The Future of Chicago — in 1834,’’ ‘‘ Vincennes in 1804,’’ and ‘‘ Early 
Views of Midwestern American Cities,’ in Bulletin of the Chicago His 
torical Society (March) ; ‘‘The Synod of Michigan and Movements for 
Social Reform, 1834-1869,’’ by L. G. Vander Velde, in Church History 
(March) ; ‘‘The Westward Trail,’’ by W. A. Titus, ‘‘ Memoirs of a Civil 
War Sleuth,’’ by William W. Winterbotham, ‘‘New Upsala: The First 
Swedish Settlement in Wisconsin,’’ by Filip A. Forsbeck, ‘‘ Hawleys’ 
Diary of His Trip Across the Plains in 1860,’’ doe. and ‘‘ Excerpts from 
a Whalen’s Diary,’’ doe. in Wisconsin Magazine of History (March 
‘*The Indian Fords of the Rock River,’’ by Charles E. Brown and ‘‘ Thy 
Indian Mound groups of Pleasant Lake,’’ by Kernut Freckman, in 
Wisconsin Archacologist (January-April). 

Items dealing with the Southwest are: ‘‘The Turnover of Farm Pop- 
ulation in Kansas,’’ by James C. Malin, ‘‘ Ferries in Kansas: Part VIII 
Neosho River — Coneluded,’’ by George A. Root, and ‘‘ Ellsworth as 
a Texas Cattle Market,’’ by F. B. Streeter, in Kansas Historical Quarter- 
ly (November) ; ‘‘The Chisholm Trail,’’ by John Rossel, ‘‘ Kickapoo 
Pottawatomie Grand Indian Jubilee,’’ by Frank A. Root, ‘‘ Ferries in 
Kansas: Part 1X — Arkansas River,’’ by George A. Root, and ‘* Labor 
Problems during the First Year of Governor Martin’s Administration,”’ 
by Edith Walker, in ibid. (February) ; ‘‘ New Mexico’s First State Auto- 
mobile,’’ by E. Dana Johnson, ‘‘Church and State in New Mexico, 1610- 
1650,’’ by France V. Scholes, and ‘‘Bourke on the Southwest,’’ part 
VIII, by Lansing B. Bloom, in New Mexico Historical Review (Janu- 
ary) ; ‘‘The Virgin of the Reconquest of New Mexico,’’ by J. Manuel Es- 
pinosa, ‘‘Coronado, Onate, and Quivira,’’ by David Donoghue, **La 
Salle’s Occupation of Texas,’’ doc., ed. by Walter J. O’Donnell, and 
‘The Judiciary Act of 1789— A Stepping Stone in National Develop- 
ment,’’ doe. ed. by John A. Svetina, in Mid-America (April) ; ‘‘The 
Confederate Exodus to Latin America,’’ by Lawrence F. Hill, ‘‘Cam- 
paigning in the Big Bend of the Rio Grande in 1787,’’ by Al B. Nelson, 
and ‘‘ Letters of Antonio Martinez, the Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 
1817-1822,’’ trans. and ed. by Mattie A. Hatcher, in Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly (January); ‘‘Father Jacobo Sedelmayr, S. J.,’’ by 
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Hazel E. Mills, ‘‘ Arizona’s Administrative Government,’’ by Waldo E. 
Waltz, ‘‘ Experiences of an Indian Seout,’’ ‘‘The Territorial Governors 
of Arizona,’’ by Anson P. K. Safford, and ‘‘ Reminiscences of Juan I. 
Tellez,’’ as told to Mrs. George F. Kitt, in Arizona Historical Review 
January ). 

Articles on the Trans-Mississippi West are: ‘‘Steam Sleighs for Steam- 
boats,’’ by William J. Petersen and ‘*Lytle City,’’ by Harry E. Kelly, 
in Palimpsest (January) ; ‘‘ Elder Bowman,’’ by Pauline Grahame and, 
“The Adair Train Robbery,’’ by Philip D. Jordan, in ibid. (February) ; 
‘Wisconsin Territory, 1856— Creation of the Territory,’’ by J. A. 
Swisher, ‘‘Government in Iowa,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher, and ‘‘The Times 
in Review,’’ by William J. Petersen, in ibid. (March) ; ** Du Buque Vis- 
itor,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘The First Five Years,’’ by Velma Critz 
Stout, and ‘‘Some Prominent Editors,’’ by Fred J. Lazell, in ibid. 
(April); ‘‘The Legislation of the Forty-Sixth General Assembly of 
Iowa,’’ by Jacob A. Swisher, in Iowa Journal of History and Politics 
(January) ; ‘‘ Whittier and Iowa,’’ by Charles A. Hawley, ‘‘ Economic 
Effects of the Corn-Hog Program in Iowa,’’ by Richard H. Roberts, and 
“The Historical Background of the Attitude of the Jasper Colony To- 
ward Slavery and the Civil War,’’ by Charles A. Hawley, in thid. 

April) ; ‘‘Our National Archives,’’ by R. D. W. Connor, ‘‘The Ken- 
sington Rune Stone,’’ by Laurence M. Larson, ‘‘Osear Wilde’s Twin 
City Appearanees,’’ by John T. Flanagan, and ‘‘The Minnesota His- 
torical Society in 1935,’’ by Theodore C. Blegen, in Minnesota History 
(Mareh). 

New contributions concerning the Pacifie Coast include: ‘‘ Letters of 
John MeLoughlin, 1805-26,’’ ed. by Mrs. Jane L. Chapin, ‘‘ Adams, Rus- 
sia, and the Northwest Trade, 1824,’’ by Clarence Hines, ‘‘ Marguerite 
Wadin McKay MeLoughlin,’’ by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘Oregon’s First Report 
Murder Case,’’ by Laurence A. MeNary, ‘‘ Minutes West Union Baptist 
Chureh,”’ conelusion, ed. by J. Orin Oliphant, in Oregon Historical 
Quarterly (December) ; ‘‘Code Making in Early Oregon,’’ by Arthur 8. 
Beardsley, ‘‘ Lumbering and Logging in the Puget Sound Region in Ter- 
ritorial Days,’’ by Iva L. Buchanan, ‘‘The Simeon G. Reed Collection of 
Letters and Private Papers,’’ by Dorothy 0. Johansen, and ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of Francis M. Redfield, Chief Joseph’s War,’’ doc. ed. by Floy 
Laird, in Pacific Northwest Quarterly, formerly Washington Historical 
Quarterly (January); ‘‘Lineoln, the Emancipator,’’ by Edward Me- 
Mahon, ‘‘ Dimitry Zavalishin: Dreamer of a Russian-American Empire,”’ 
by Anatole G. Mazour, ‘‘Lineoln’s Administration and the New Alma- 
den Seandal,’’ by Leonard Ascher, ‘‘A Southern Trans-continental Rail- 
road into California: Texas and Pacific versus Southern Pacific, 1865- 
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1885,’’ by Lewis B. Lesley, ‘‘The Gaucho,’’ by Madeline W. Nichols, 
and ‘‘Letters of Sanford B. Dole and John W. Burgess,’’ by Henry 
Miller Madden, in Pacific Historical Review (March) ; ‘‘ Journal of Cap. 
tain J. Paty, 1807-1868,’’ ‘‘Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, 1853-1935,’’ by 
R. L. Underhill, ‘‘The Law and Order View of the San Francisco Vigi. 
lance Committee of 1856,’’ ed. by Herbert G. Floreken, and ‘‘The Be. 
ginnings of Marysville,’’ part II, by Earl Ramey, in California Histor. 
ical Society Quarterly (December). 


Carl 8. Driver, assistant professor of history at Vanderbilt University 
since 1929, died on March 23, 1936, at the age of 40. His research inter. 
ests were in the history of the Old Southwest, his most important con. 
tribution being John Sevier: A Pioneer of the Old Southwest (1932). 
His annotated reprint of Charles William Janson’s The Stranger in 
America (London, 1807) was published in January of the present year 
At the time of his death he was chairman of the program committee for 
the Austin meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and 
his last official act was the preparation of the copy of that program for 
the printer. 


Albert E. McKinley, professor of history at the University of Pennsy|- 
vania, died on February 26, 1936, at the age of 65. Until five years ago 
Dr. McKinley was active as editor, publisher, and teacher. He was the 
organizer of the McKinley Publishing Company (1900) and of the 
History Teachers Magazine (1909), which later became the Historical 
Outlook (1918) and which is known today as Social Studies. 


Among recent appointments, promotions, and leaves of absence in the 
academic field may be noted the following: John E. Pomfret has been 
on sabbatical leave from Princeton University, during the second term; 
C. William Vogel, of Miami University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of history in the College of Engineering and Commerce of 
the University of Cincinnati; E. L. Bogart of the University of Illinois 
spent the second semester on leave in Europe; Reginald C. McGrane 
has been made a professor in the graduate schoo! of the University of 
Cincinnati in which capacity he will devote more of his time to graduate 
work and research ; J. Fred Rippy has been appointed professor of Amer 
ican history at the University of Chicago. 


The following summer teaching appointments have come to the atten- 
tion of the Review: Roy F. Nichols, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will teach at Harvard University; Henry S. Commager, of New York 
University, will teach at Columbia University; St. Julian R. Childs ot 
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the University of South Carolina will teach at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Walter P. Webb of the University of Texas, will teach at West Vir- 
ginia University, second term; O. D. Lambert, of West Virginia Wesle- 
yan College, will teach at West Virginia University, first term; A. T. 
Volwiler of Ohio University, will teach at Penn State College; A. Curtis 
Wilgus of George Washington University, will teach at Ohio University ; 
William B. Hesseltine, of the University of Wisconsin, will teach at the 
University of Washington; Edward E. Dale, of the University of Okla- 
homa, will teach at the University of Missouri; John W. Oliver, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, will teach at the University of Missouri; John 
). Barnhart, of West Virginia University, will teach at Indiana Uni- 
versity ; Louis M. Sears, of Purdue University, will teach at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; William C. Binkley, of Vanderbilt University, will 
teach at Colorado College; Louis B. Schmidt, of Iowa State College, re- 
turns for the second time to teach at the University of Texas; Cardinal 
Goodwin, of Mills College, will teach at the University of Texas; James 
A. James, of Northwestern University, will teach at the University of 
Southern California; Lawrence Kinnaird, of San Francisco State Teach- 
ers College, will teach at the University of California (Berkeley) ; David 
8. Muzzey, of Columbia University, will teach at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; and Maurice C. Latta, of Olivet College, will teach 
at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Among research projects under way with members of the historical 
guild are the following: Henry P. Beers is working on a biography of 
William Clark as well as on a volume which will be entitled ‘‘The Army 
in the West, 1783-1815.’’ Adelaide L. Fries, of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, is editing the fifth volume of the ‘‘ Records of the Moravians 
in North Carolina,’’ which volume is scheduled for publication in 1937 


by the North Carolina Historical Commission. ‘‘The Commerce of North 
Carolina, 1763-1789,’’ by C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, will be published this spring by the Yale 
University Press. Max Savelle of Stanford University will go to Europe 
this summer to gather data from the French, British, and Spanish 
archives for his prospective volume on ‘‘ American Aspects of the Treaty 
of Paris, 1763.’’ 
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